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PREFACE 


The present work is a thesis approver! by the 
University of Allahabad for the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in 1947, f have made in it certain chan¬ 
ges here and there in the light of subsequent thought. 

The topic of our thesis needs neither an explana¬ 
tion nor an apology, for a truly comparative and 
critical history of the fundamental thoughts of 
Buddhism and Vedanta, the two most important and 
mature systems of Indian Philosophy, representing 
both correctly, was long overdue. 

In the present work I have restricted myself to 
Mahayana Buddhism and Advaita Vedanta only, firstly, 
because it is simply impossible to deal with all the 
schools of Buddhism and of Vcdlntfl in a single 
treatise like this, secondly, because Mahayina Buddhism 
and Adviita Vedanta arc the cream of Indian Philo¬ 
sophy, and thirdly, because effective comparison is 
possible onlv between these two. Throughout this 
work, therefore, T have used the word Buddhism for 
Mahayana. Buddhism and the word Vedanta for 
Advatta Vedanta unless, of course, I have mentioned 
otherwise. 

The entire work is based on tny own study of 
the original texts and 1 am responsible for all inter¬ 
pretations. I have consulted almost all the existent 
originals that were available to me. 

Many rooted prejudices about Buddhism and 
Vedanta, for example, the view that Shunyavada is 
nihilism, the view that Vijfianavada is subjective 
idealism advocating the reality of momentary ideas 
only, the view that Buddhism bv its Naititmyavfida 
denies the existence of the true self and by its 
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K$anibhiiilga-vida declares evcryEliing to be momentary, 
the view that Buddhism is opposed to Vedanta, the 
view that Vedanta has borrowed everything from 
Buddhism—these and such other wrong views arc 
thoroughly exploded here and many other misconcep¬ 
tions about Buddhism and. Vedanta are cleared. 

It has been clearly proved in this work that 
buddhism and Vedanta arc not two apposed systems 
of thought, but only different stages in the develop* 
ment of c!ic same Thought which starts with tne 
Upanijads, finds its indirect support in Buddha, its 
elaboration in Mahiyana buddhism, and its open 
revival in Gaudapida, which reaches its zenith in 
Shari kata and culminates in Posr-ShaAkarites, 

Some eminent scholars have pointed out the 
similarities and differences between Buddhism and 
Vedanta. Some of them have a bias in favour of 
Buddhism and some in favour of Vedanta. Some 
of them have, of course, suggested the right view, 
but it has remained more or less a suggestion only. 
No body has tried to develop it by tracing the whole 
history of Mahaylna Buddhism anti Advaita Vedanta 
and by supporting it with copious extracts from and 
references to the original texts. This may be regarded 
as my humble contribution to Indian Philosophy. I 
may also mention ijjat many important original points 
of interpretation will also be found in this work, 

1 am convinced that ihc line I have taken is the 
righi one which will enable us to view both Buddhism 
and Vedanta correctly and which will, I hope, encou¬ 
rage further research in the proper direction. How 
far have I been successful tt is for the learned to 
judge. 


1 am most grateful to the eminent scholars. 
Oriental and Occidental, ancient and modern, who or 
whose works have been a source of help and inspira¬ 
tion to me. 
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I sun deeply obliged to Prof. R. D. Ranadc, 
M. A., D, Lilt., Retired Head of the Philosophy 
Department and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
Oftg. Vice-Chancellor, University of Allahabad ; Prof, 
A. C. Mukerji, M. A., Head of the Philosophy Depa¬ 
rtment anti Dean of the Faculty of Arts, University 
of Allahabad; and Pt. k. Chaitopadhyaya, M. A,, 
Department of Sanskrit, University of Allahabad, 
who have encouraged and helped me in various 
ways. I cannot express my gratitude and thanks—for 
it will be sheer impertinence on my pact to do so— 
to my revered and learned father who has kindly 
explained many difficult portions of the original texts 
to me and without whose encouragement, help and 
blessings the present work would not have seen 
the light of the Jay. 

The Hindi version of this thesis made by me 
and entitled ‘Rauddha Dirshma aur Vedanta' was 
published in 1949 and was awarded the ‘Best Books 
in Hindi' Prize of Rs. 1000/- in' the Government of 
Uttar Pradesh. The publication of this original in 
English was delayed, f am glad it is being published 
now. 

New Year's Day, 1952, 

Department of Philosophy, Chandradhar S harm a 
Banaras Hindu University. 


A NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


I have made the following changes in the generally 
accepted method of transliteration ; 

5i = sha 
M ■* cha 
8 — diha 


A NOTE TO REFERENCES 

The references to the works given in the foot-notes 
of this book arc to those editions which ate mentioned 
in the Bibliography. 
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CIlAPTF.fi 1 


INTRODUCTION 


The word 'dialectic’ comes from the Greek 'dialego' 
which means co debate or to discourse. It was some* 
what like the ‘skaitrdrtha in ancient India. Juft as in 
India this word was used by some for mere quibbling 
(jalpa or vitanda or kutarka) in which victor)' over 
the opponent was the main aim, and by others of more 
refined taste, for discussion to arrive at the truth (suiarka 
or sonnyaya), so in ancient Greece the word ‘dialectic’ 
was used by some sophists as a synonym for verbal 
jugglery, but was understood by others of mote refined 
taSte, as meaning a discussion to get at the truth. 


Anaximander was perhaps the first philosopher 
in the Weft who taught that the Real was the One, 
the Aptifvn, the Boundless, the Infinite, the Eternal, 
our of which everything arises, by which everything 
lives, and into which everything once more returns. 
The world presents us wirh a senes of opposites which 
arc ‘at wax’ against each other. This insistence on the 
series of opposites, this con Stan r Strife in which one 
‘grows’ out of the other, may be taken as a crude pro¬ 
totype of the Hegelian dialectic. The 'mean* of Pytha¬ 
goras is also a rorm’, a ‘blend’, an 'attunemerit' or 
synthesis of the opposites. Hcradinia regards the 
Strife or opposition or ‘war’ as the ’father of the universe' 
even as Hegel regards negativity as the ‘soul of the 
universe’. The ‘change' of Heraclitus was transformed 
into 'development’, the ‘opposite tension’ into ‘thesis 
and antithesis’, and the ’artuncment* into ‘synthesis* 
by Hegel, Parmenides relegated ‘becoming 1 to 
the sphere of ‘opinion’ and regarded ‘being’ as the 
‘truth . His disciple Zeno, the father of the method 
oi^rtdiuSio nd absurtift/rf, and Gorgias, the 'tttjmt terribh’ 
of the Elea tie School, developed the destructive side 
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of the dialectic to its ultimate pitch. Socrates, though 
he emphasized the negative aspect of the dialectic, 
wanted really to arrive at the positive truth. Socrates 
believed that dialectic was the beSt method to realize 
the truth. We should point out the inherent contra¬ 
dictions in the arguments of the opponent and show 
him that his knowledge is merely a superficial one and 
that therefore he should Strive for the true. For 
Socrates dialectic is the science of the Real. It is the 
highest science through which we know the ‘forms’ 
as they are and know that the apparent plurality 
of the ‘forms’ vanishes in the unity of the highest ‘form’, 
the ‘Form of the Good’. Plato identified dialectic with 
metaphysics or philosophy proper meaning by it the 
‘science of sciences’ or the highest science which was 
to be Studied after the preliminary Study of music, 
astronomy, arithmetic and geometry was over. It 
was the synthetic or the unifying method to know the 
Real as it is and not merely as it appears to us. It is 
a method by which one is ‘liberated from the cave’ 
of the manifold phenomena and is enabled to see Reality 
as it shines in its pure light. It is the realization of 
the ‘Idea of the Good’ which underlies the world 
of sense-manifold, which is the ‘author of science and 
truth’, ‘which imparts truth to the known and the power 
of knowing to the knower’, which manifests itself as the 
Supreme Truth, the Supreme Beauty and the Supreme 
Goodness, and which in its essence ultimately transcends 
these all. Aristotle also equates dialectic with meta¬ 
physics which is the science of Being as it is. Substance 
is ‘actualized Being’ towards which Strives the ‘potential 
Being*. It is the essence or form which makes things 
what they are. 

For Kant dialectic is the illusory logic of the false 
show. When reason proceeds without reasoning about 
its power it leads to contradictions, paralogisms and 
antinomies. The very nature of thought is to be 
discursive and relational. As long as it remains wedded 
to sensibility, it can rightly unfold the phenomena, 
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but the moment it tries to know reality it lands in 
self-contradictions. It can never know the Real, the 
Noumeflon, the D'mg-$n'fich (thitig-in-itsdf), Hrgd 
rejected the agnosticism of Kant and criticized the thing- 
in-itself as the most absurd of all philosophical con¬ 
ceptions, Thought is not only discursive intellect 
but also self-conscious reason or dea. Dialectic is 


the march of thought from bare affirmation, through 
and with negation, to a fuller and richer re-affirmation, 
or from thesis, through and with an tithe sis, to synthesis. 
Thought proceeds tit the triumphant triadic march 
by giving rise to and then overcoming opposition. 
Contradiction, negation, opposition is not something 
to be feared; it is, on the other hand, the life, the force, 
the movement of thought and therefore ‘the send of 
the universe. But as the Law of Contradiction reigns 
supreme, thought cannot rest content within ‘a iie£l 
of contradictions’ and therefore they muSt be reconciled 
in the synthesis. The force behind the contradiction 
b the force of die Whole which is a concrete Identity- 
id-difference of the self-conscious Reason, the Absolute 
Idea which is called by Hegel as the Idea-iu-and-for- 
itself. Bradley on the destructive side completes the 
work of Zeno and Gorgias, pointing out that everything 
finite when taken to be ultimately real is found to be 
utterly self-contradictory and hence merely an ‘appear¬ 
ance', not ‘Reality'. On the constructive side he swings 
between Kant and Hegel. He maintains with Hegel 
that Reality is a Spiritual Whole, and with Kant that 
the real cannot be identified with the rational. Thought 
has Le/commit suicide’ in order to reach Reality. Though 
in philosophizing which is a sort of game we can¬ 
not question the rules of thought, yet thought at heft 
can only give the outlines of 'Reality; it cannot give 
its details, its 'why' and ‘how J , because it is essentially 
relational. Another challenge to thought comes from 
Bergson who regards Reality as ilan vital, the life- 
impulse which Is continually evolving. Thete is nothing 
wiueh changes; only ceaseless change exists. Tiirougn 
‘intuition' we realize our participation in tills vital 
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impulse. Intellect only cuts the flow of reality and 
can give us only unreal moments. Croce retains the 
I lege I i an basic idealism anti the view ^ that Reality 
is a Spiritual whole, bur he rejects Hegel’s 'panlogism'. 
He maintains the full force of the dialectic but accuses 
lie gel of misusing it. Reality is not the 'absolute 
logical Structure, but rhe actual process of spirit'. 
Thought has in itself opposition and is affirmation 
and negation. “It docs not affirm save by denying, and 
does not deny save by affirming. Bur it does not 
affirm and deny save by di&mgushing, because thought 
is distinction and we cannot distinguish save by unifying". 
The abstract and analytical aspect of thought is called 
‘intellect’, while its concrete and synthetical aspect is 
called ‘reason'. But thought is always thought and 
it works with ‘pure concepts’ ns distinguished from 
‘pseudo-concents’ of rhe empirical sciences which are 
merely formal and intellectual. The ‘pure concept' 
is the ‘idea’, the unity of opposites which is the a priori 
logical synthesis. Thought always implies ‘intuition' 
as a preliminary Stage. Intuition is immediate pre¬ 
sentation and is itself a creative and communicative 
expression. Croce departs from Hegel in maintaining 
the autonomy of the non-logical manifestations of 
spirit like art and nature. But he maintains rhe dialectic 
in its full force and goes a Sep ahead Hegel in pointing 
out that there arc many implied Stages between the 
thesis and the antithesis, these two being only the tower¬ 
ing peaks, 'the minima and the maxima of the logical 
curve’. The ‘dialectical and rhe historical process is 
one and the same. Philosophy is history and history 
is plulosophy. 'Hie dialectical materialism of Marx, 
Engels and Lenin reverses Hegelianism but maintains 
the full force of the dialectic movement, though it 
applies it primarily to matter which, according to it, 
is the Reality, and secondarily to thought which is only 
a copy or a photograph or an image of that Reality. 

Tt thus without justification—because the force of the 
dialectic can never come from matter and mu$t come 
from thought alone—perverts the Hegelian dialectic by 
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transferring Reality from the mind to the matter, from 
the idea to the iron, from the self-conscious Spirit 
to the hummer and the sickle, forgetting that it is the 
self-conscious spirit which through the conscious eye 
and the conscious hand, makes, knows and uses them. 
The 'proces^-rcalifts like Alexander and Whitehead, 
influenced by the theory of relativity, regard the physical 
nature in terms of ‘events occurring in space-time'. 
Thus the antithesis between mind and matter is very 
much lessened. Knowledge, for Alexander, b an act 
of contemplation which is experienced or ‘enjoyed’ 
immediately,, the object being ‘comprisemV Dialectic 
is the force or the process of evolution. And evolution 
is not mechanical or even continuous J it is purposive 
and emergent. The emergence of purposiveness in 
life and mind is consistent with the lower levels of 
nature. 

In the field of Indian Philosophy too we find both 
the negative and the positive aspects of the dialectic. 
Jainism, Sankya-Yoga, Nyaya-Vaishcytka, M imams*, 
Ramanuja-Vedanta and Madhva-Vcdanta advocate 
more or less pluralistic realism. Mahay ana Buddhism 
and AdvaitaVedanta arc champions of absolute idealism. 
The Jainas like Kundakunda, Akabnka, Vidyananda, 
SIddhasena, Samantabhadra, HemacWdra and Ma- 
lliscna ; tshvarakfjna and Vi'ffianabhiksu in Saiikpi; 
the N.iiyayikas like Uddyotakara, U day ana, Jayama, 
Gacgcsha, Rag bu na th a and Jagadisha ; the Mlmamsa as 
like Prahhikata, Kumarila, Shilikanltha and Partha- 
sar.ilhi; the theiftic Vcdinrins like Ramanuja, Sudar- 
shana, Venkaranitbn, Mcghanadiri, Madhva Jayatlnha, 
Vvfisftunhn ;ind others hviv-c dcffcfiocd pluralist sc reals 5 ttj 
arid attacked absolute idealism with very great dialectical 
subtleties. But the defence of pluralism appears to 
be weak as compared with the onslaughts of the mom As 
and the realistic pluralisms have either embraced st 1- 
contradictions or else thev have implicitly accepted 
absolutism. Before the mighty Strokes<>1 the dcslrueo vc 
dialectic of the BuddhiAs like Nagarjnna, Chandraklru, 
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Vasubandhu, Dliarnuklrti, Shams rata ira ami KaniaJiiahlla 
and of the Advaita Vcdautins like Gaudapada, ShaAkara, 
MajuJiiia, Vatiliaapati, Vimukratman, Prakishirman, 
Sureshvara, Vidvstanya, bhniiarsa, Chitsukhu and 
Madhusudana, tile entire edifice of all finite and pheno¬ 
menal tilings, consisting of thu categories and concepts 
of die Intellect, of substance, qualities, action, motion, 
change, thinghood, ego, morality, God, religion and 
even philosophy, appears to crumble down like a house 
of cards or a palace built on sand. But to admit that 
these appearances are entirely lost is to show greatest 
disrespect to their dialectical genius. The constructive 
side of their dialectic tells us that the appearances are 
empirically nal and are transformed into the Non-dual 
Reality' which does not annihilate intellect but perfects 
it. Reality can best be described by negative terms. 
But if we insist on positive description, as we should, 
it can be best described as Pure Reason or Pure Ex- 
perk nee or Pure Consciousness which is Lit once Pure 
Existence and Pi re Bliss. The Buddhists cal! it TatJtaii 
or Shunva. or Vijninainatra; the Vt dan tins call it 
Brahman or Atman. 

Reality exists by itself and in itself and is therefore 
5elf-proved and can never be subbted. Pure Cons¬ 
ciousness alone satisfies these conditions jit the definition 
of reality and therefore it alone deserves to be cat led 
real. It cannot be fully grasped by relational intellect. 
Intellect can give us only the subject-object duality 
which it cannot transcend. Intellect* therefore, rauSt 
be transformed into something higher—call it ’intuition’ 
or 'pure reason’ or arty tiling else—which can directly 
reveal Reality. That intellect always functions through 
contradictions and that it nruift realize its limitations 
is the negative side of the dialeciic ; that intellect should 
be transformed into the pure transcendental unity of 
Reason or Intuition which is supra-rational is the 
constructive side of the dialectic. Reality itself appears 
as matter (anna), life (prana), initinct (man as), relational 
intellect (rijMna) and self-conscious blissful reason or 
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intuition (ananda). Matter is on the physical planc- 
Life is on the biological plfnc. Instinct is on the 
psychological plane. Intellect is on the metaphysical 
plane. Pure reason or intuition is on the mystical 
plane. Dialectic is rhe power of self-mamteStanon 
of Reditv, It b the development of reason from within* 
Tlie Absolute, through its own power, appears as un¬ 
dergoing the evolutionary process, though in tact** 
is untouched by it. Dialectic is implicit iti matter, hie 
and instinct. It becomes explicit only in 
Hence dialectic is the monopoly of the human inc. 
It has iwo aspects—the negative or J 1 * £*52-5 
and the positive or the constructive. In the WgJtWC 
aspect it is analytical and discursive intellect and proceeds 
through pointing out inherent contradictions m every¬ 
thing finite. When a finite thing is mistaken as absolutely 
real, its true nature breaks forth and reveals n* 
contradictions which relegate it to its f JP 

of the relative. In the positive aspect, Vake e ls 
the synthetic and transcendent reason or 
It reconciles all contradictions by iransccndingthe 
subject-object duality. Here to know the R ^ ^ t0 
become the Real. To enjoy this supreme 
intellect nruft be transformed into pure reason ^ 
inrnition, even as animal rnitmet muSt be trans ' 

into human intellect before it can move m the sphere 
of the subject-object duality- 

Dialectic is generally identified with its nc K a *j' < : 
aspect only. Either it is misunderstood as sheet ' verba 
ouibbling' as intellectual gymnastics or somt rsautc 
bought, as futile logical fUr-splitung <J 
for the shake of discussion only, as a dialing __ 
intellectual fire-works'* or as a degenerate ,11[dle ^ ! 
jugglery resembling the ropr-tnek of the Pjg l ? B JJ ta at 
ddJiikl ruta-vtdya; jalpa; vitanda, ^ ^ ^ wh h 

hd5t it is identified with true intellect ^u.n 

is essentially relational, discursive, analytic and hmte, 
whkh proceeds with the force of coniradi^on potnmig 
oui the mhctetii sclf-discrcpcnties tffc e ry g 
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and phenomenal when taken to be ultimately real, and 
which has to confess its impotence to know Reality 
and has to commit suicide in order to be one with it. 
The former view, wc submit, is entirely wrong and 
the latter is partial. It is highly improper to restrict 
dialectic to its negative sense only. Because thought 
cannot reft content with contradictions, it has to find 
out a way for their reconciliation. The antithesis muit 
necessarily lead to synthesis. The verv fact that dialectic 
is condemned as merely negative implies that it muft 
logically have a positive sense also because there can 
be no negation without affirmation. 

The positive side of the dialectic at once brings 
us to the age-old controversy between Rationalism 
and Mysticism. There arc three alternatives : (1) Hither 
we should say like Kant that Reality is unknowable j 
or (2) we should admit like Hegel that 'the Rational is 
the Red and the Real is the Rational’; or (3) we may 
swing between Kant and Hegel and maintain like 
Bradley that though in the sphere of philosophy thought 
reigns supreme yet it has to commit suicide in order 
to reach Reality. The third altemaii vc is the weakest and 
should be immediately discarded. The first alternative 
is also untenable. Wc agree with Hegel in maintaining 
that there can be no criticism of thought ah extra. Ail 
attempts ot criticism and diftinciinu will fail within 
thought itself. He who says that "Reality is unknowable” 
cither docs nor know what tie is saying or is talking in 
self-contradictfon for he at least knows that Reality 
exists and further knows that it is unknowable. Reality 
is certainly Indescribable in the sense that relational 
intdlccr tails to describe it adequately. But it is most 
assuredly not unknowable. On the other hand it is 
the most known of all- No great thinker has seriously 
maintained that Reality can be identified with relational 
intellect. But it also docs not mean that thought is to 
be annihilated. Pure Thought or Pure Reason or 
Consciousness itself in its phenomenal aspect is relational 
intellect or discursive understanding. It is therefore 
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nor an annihilation but a correction and a perfection of 
the intellect* We however agree with the Buddhists 
and rhe Vediutins as against the Jamas, Bhartrpnpancha, 
Nimbarka, and Ramanuja and also again!* Hegel and 
Bradlev, in maintaining that though Reality is the self" 
conscious Spirit which is the same thing as Pure Con¬ 
sciousness, it cannot ultimately be called Identity-in- 
diflerenre. Appearances cannot retain their individuality 
in the Absolute. “No flame of passion, chaflc or 
carnal" can burn in the Absolute retaining its individual 
capacity. Individuality is the creation of Ignorance, 
How can it remain when knowledge dawns? No 
distinction between 'individuality’ and ‘egoity’ will be 
of any avail here. Egoity, of course, is a baser riling. 
But even individuality has to be transcended in the 
Absolute. But our Absolute is neither the “lion’s 
den" nor “the night in which all cows are black". If 
the river runs into the sea, does it mean that the fiver 
is destroyed ? It has rather become the ocean. It 
has readied the highest perfection. Appearances arc 
transformed into Reality. Every particle of duSt, 
every meatiest iota of the universe becomes the Real. 
Ultimately there arc no grades of truth, no degrees 
of Reality, though their phenomenal reality is emphasized. 
Undoubtedly identitv-in-difference is the highest con¬ 
ception of die intellect and therefore perfectly valid 
in rhe empirical world. But ultimately even identity- 
tn-diScrenee has ip be transcended together with the 
intellect. The intuitional unity is not bare identity. 
It is supra-relational and indescribable. For want of 
better term we call it pure identity. Thought always 
functions with idenlity-in-differ^ice. Bare identity and 
bare difference are figments of the imagination or pseu¬ 
do-concepts. Bare identity is undifferentiated identity of 
the sense and is infra-rclational. The mystical pure 
identity is, on the other hand, supra-rclational. 

Now, what is this 'intuition' in praise of which 
various hymns, the mystics—Ea&em and Western, old 
and new—have sung, arc singing and will sing ? Does 
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it mean the denial of thought and the re-affirmation 
of infra-relational feeling ? A true mystic, we are 
sure, wilt answer this question with us in an emphatic 
negative. Probably a mystic will come forward and say 
that the question cannot be answered because intuition 
is something which cannot be described. Agreed I we 
urge provided he understands the full implication of his 
Statement Either he should maintain absolute silence 
or he snidd say that intuition is indescribable because 
it transcends and is higher than relational intellect 
This intuition will be the same as our Pure Reason. 
But if*tntuition* means that it is something quite different 
from thought and therefore, by implication, something 
mfra-refational, this inruirionism Stands self-condemned. 
Feeling is a sort of whole because it is entirely un- 
diffcremiared and infra-rcJational, The moment we 
try to think ahout it it is aroused from Sts slumber and 
realising its utter insignificance it surrenders itself at 
the feet of thought and with folded hands begs for a 
place in the systematic world. To hold this un¬ 
differentiated inffa-rdariontiJ immediacy of sense as 
the ideal for thought is certainly absurd. Instead of 
rising from the mortal plane of intellect to the heaven 
of Reason, should we descend to the hell of feeling? 
But a true mystic does not degrade his intuition to such 
feeling. His intuition is our Pure Reason, There 
is only difference in name. Let us cal] this intuition 
as pure intuition. This Pure Intuition or Pure Con¬ 
sciousness is the only Reality and it appears as finite 
intellect on account of Ignorance. It is not the negation 
of intellect but its transformation into Reason. Intellect 
confesses its impotence only to be rejuvenated with 
new life and eternal vigour and what appears to be its 
suicide is in fact its consecration. Only a true rationalist 
can be a real rnygtfc and only a true myfitic can be a 
real rationalist. In vain have some of the mystics and 
the rationalists fought againit each other. Let intuition 
be higher thought, but not higher than rhought as such, 
and let it not degenerate into infra-rebtionaj undiffe¬ 
rentiated feeling, and all difficulties will be removed. 
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II 


1 

To some our distinction between analytic intellect 
and synthetic reason, between lower and higher thought, 
may appear meaningless. To them we make the 
following reply : We readily admit that this distinction 
is relative, not absolute because it is made by intellect 
itself. It is a practical compromise because it is valid 
only from the empirical Standpoint. The distinction 
is the same as the distinction between empirical and 
absolute Standpoints, between phenomena and noumenon 
between appearance and Reality, between samvrti or 
vyavahara and paramartha, between opinion and truth, 
between illusion and Absolute. The * Neti Net? of 
Yajnavalkya, the ‘unknowable* of Spencer, the c je ne 
sais qtioi * of Locke, the c Ding-an-sicti* of Kant, the 
‘ Cognoscendo Ignorar? of AuguStine, the ‘ Weder Dies Noch 
Das ’ of Eckhart, the Ignorabimus * of Reymond, the 
* somehow* and 6 we do not know how 9 of Bradley, the Nirabhi- 
lapya or Avdcfya' of Buddhism, the ' Anirvachariiya' of 
Vedanta—all these are the cries of finite intellect and 
not of pure reason. The moment they are taken to 
be the result of the impotence of thought as such, 
they Stand self-condemned. The distinction, therefore, 
between lower and higher thought, we maintain, is 
perfectly valid and most necessary from empirical Stand¬ 
point. To question its validity here is either to refuse 
to think or to embrace utter self-contradiction. 

We agree with Plato in identifying dialectic with 
metaphysics or philosophy proper. It is the higher 
science of the FirSt Principles. It wants to know Reality 
as it is and not merely as it appears to us. As thought, 
dialectic has two aspects—the negative or the destructive, 
and the positive or the constructive. In its negative 
aspect dialectic is intellect or understanding or tarka, 
mati, buddhi, yukti. It is relational, discursive and 
analytic. It proceeds by pointing out inherent con¬ 
tradictions in every finite thing. In its positive aspect 
dialectic is Pure Consciousness or the self-luminous 
Self or the self-conscious Reason or Pure Thought or 
Pure Intuition. It is Prajfla, Vijnana, Jfiana, Chit, 
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Samvit or Sviuiibhutu It is threct, immediate, unifying, 
self-const: if jus and synthetic* It reconciles all con¬ 
tradictions 

The constructive dialectic tells us that Reality far 
from being unknowable is infact the most known. It is 
called indescribable or unthinkable only in the sense 
that no category of intellect can fully and adequately 
describe it. It can be best described by negative terms, 
though it is certainly not negative. It is to be directly 
realized through Reason ; it cannot lie philosophized 
through intellect. Thus the philosophy of silence is 
the highest philosophy. This silence h neither the 
silence of the dumb nor the silence of the fool; it is, 
on the other hand, the silence of the wisest of the wise* 
It is the silence which speaks for itself in a way in which 
all human speech is unable to do. It is the thundcrous 
silence of the Buddhist Vi mala kirn who answered 
questions about Non-dual Reality by silence and others 
exclaimed t *We]l dorse! Thu ultimate (ruth is really 
beyond speech and intellect^ lr h the great silence of 
the Vediniin Badbva w ho told Viskalt ; T am answer¬ 
ing your que^tiEjn by my silence but you do not under¬ 
stand. The highest Self is silence 1 . 3 It is the renowned 
silence of the Great Shankar a who finally preached by 
silence and all the doubts of the disciples were remo¬ 
ved. 3 It is the Famous silence of the Upanijads* 4 It 
is die celebrated VI riinrafkimy.ite 7 of Buddhism and 
Vedlnta. It is not the silence of the grave-yard, it is 
the silence which breaths new life and new' meaning 
into the entire outlook towards the universe. 
*Wlien one embraces Reality, grief and delusion are 

1 Suzuki: Outline* of MdilyftnA Buddhism, pp* 105-107* 
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gone, 1 It is here that the full significance of the 
life of “the hone* man and the good citizen*' so much 
Pressed by Green is realized. Plato's liberated cave* 
dweller returns to the cave to liberate others. Here 
the real teaching of the Gita is realized. It is at this 
Stage that one is ready like Buddha to bear the suffering 
of the whole world,* like a Budhisama to defer his 
own Nirvana in order to Strive for the liberation of 
others, like' Shiva and Socrates to drink the cup of 
poison so that humanity may be saved and bettered, 
and like Christ to crucify one’s flesh to save the soul 
of the world. 

Prince Siddhartha lias gone, but the Buddha remains. 
The Four Noble Truths and the Noble Kightfold Path 
have a meaning for us even today. The hnlightcnmciu 
which dawned upon the mortal Siddhiriha and which 
transformed him into the immortal Buddha, serves us 
even today. The plunm-chakra, the wheel of Pramya- 
samutpada, first turned by the Buddha at the deer park 
in Sarnath Still revolves! The Great Decease of the 
Buddha at Ktishlnara, so vividly described in the Maha- 
parinirvam sutra, proves it beyond doubt that every 
one of us is a potential Buddha. 

Buddhism is divided into many schools and has 
a vaSt literature. It is very difficult to say what exactly 
are the teachings of Buddha himself and what are the 
interpretations, amplifications and elaborations put upon 
them by the disciples. Buddha was primarily an ethical 
teacher' and a social reformer than a theoretical philo¬ 
sopher. He referred to a number of philosophical 
views prevalent in his time and condemned them as 
futile. Whenever metaphysical questions were nut 
to him, he avoided them by saying that they were neither 
prod table nor conducive to the highest good. 1 In man 
existence is full of misery and pain- Our immediate 

i W, Bite I _ 

* qcftniuqftftillT inf*t tftr atfr fif : 
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duty, therefore, is to get rid of this misery and pain. 
If instead we bother about barren metaphysical specu¬ 
lations, we behave like that foolish man whose heart 
is pierced by a poisonous arrow and who, instead of 
taking it out, wastes his time on idle speculation about 
the origin, size, metal, maker and thrower of the arrow. 1 
Buddha is reported to have said in one of the Suttas : 
“Surely do I know much more than what I have told 
you. And wherefore, my disciples, have I not told you 
that ? Because, my disciples, it brings you no profit, 
it does not conduce to progress in holiness, because 
it does not lead to the turning from the earthly, to the 
subjection of all desire, to the cessation of the transitory, 
to peace, to knowledge, to illumination, to Nirvana”.® 

Buddha emphasized the Four Noble Truths, the 
Noble Eightfold path and the Doctrine of Dependent 
Origination. There is nothing in these teachings that 
would seriously militate againSt the Upanisadic teachings. 
Our contention is that Buddha was greatly influenced 
by the Upanisadic philosophy and the Lamp of Dharma 
which he bequeathed to his disciples was borrowed 
from the Upanisads. But the HInayana made the 
constant and the luminous light of this Lamp flickering 
and faint. The HInayana, therefore, represents not 
the real teaching of the Buddha, but, as Mrs. Rhys 
Davids says, “the verbal superstructures, the formulas 
often being held up as what he (Buddha) taught”. 3 
Mahayana also says that HInayana philosophy is either 
due to the adjustment in the teaching by the Buddha 
to suit the needs of the less qualified disciples (upaya- 
kaushalya) or due to their lack of understanding the 
real significance of the teachings of the Master. 

HInayana philosophy which is a radical pluralism 
based on the doctrine of universal momentariness is 

1 Majjhima-nikaya, 63. 

* Oldcnberg : Buddha, p. 204. 

* A Manual o£ Buddhism* Preface* is* 
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a bundle of contradictions. Though outwardly it 
says it believes in the reality of all—sarvastivada, yet in 
fact it undermines the reality of all. It has reduced 
mind to momentary ideas, matter to momentary atoms 
and God to the relics of the Buddha’s body. When 
the famous fourteen questions regarding God, soul 
and matter were put to Buddha, he answered them 
by his silence. The significance of the Buddha’s silence, 
as the Mahayana points out, lies in the fact that these 
antinomies are ultimately insoluble by the intellect. 
Discursive reasoning always proceeds through duality 
and contradiction and muSt be transformed into direct 
spiritual vision if the Real is to be realized. But .Hina¬ 
yana mistakes the silence of the Buddha as signifying 
the denial of God, soul and matter. 

The defects in the Hinayana philosophy were 
corrected by the MahayaruSts who gave a right inter¬ 
pretation of the teachings of the Buddha in the light 
of the Upanisadic philosophy. The idea of liberation 
in Hinayana is said to be negative and egoistic. 
Mahayana believes that Nirvana is not a negative 
cessation of misery but a positive State of bliss. Its 
ideal saint is Bodhisattva who defers his own Nirvana 
in order to work for the salvation of others. He is 
ready to suffer gladly so that he may liberate others. 
Dry asceticism of the Hinayana is replaced by an en¬ 
lightened and loving interest in this world. The 
denial of God is replaced by the Buddha’s Divinity. 
The Buddha is the Absolute Self running through all 
existences. The explosion of matter and mind by 
their reduction to momentary atoms and momentary 
ideas respectively, is replaced by the admission of the 
relative reality of both, the transcendental reality being 
the Absolute, the Luminous Body of the Buddha. 
The MahayaniSts are reasonably proud of their faith 
as a progressive and dynamic religion which throbs 
with vitality because it has the capacity to adapt itseir 
to the changing environmental conditions, preserving 
its essentials in tact. 


ic dialectic im buddiii^i an-d vedIuta 

The fundamental thoughts of Advftitft Vedanta 
I'Tvc been considerably influenced by their development 
m the Mihayina literature As a matter of fact Ala hi- 
yana and Ad vail a are not two opposed syftems of 
thought but only different Sages in rhe development 
ot the same central thought. Tim view of the dialectic 

to winch wc have subscribed in both its aspects-_- 

negative and positive — has been a result of gradual 
development in these two great systems which are 
me. cream of Indian Philosophy. It i$ t therefore, verv 
dc^scAbie to trace the development of rhe dialectic 
throughout its various Stages in Malvina Buddhism 
and Advalta VedinLi. 



CHAPTER II 


SHONYAVADA 


AsAvqgfafd, fh r first systematic txpdutider ef MtthSyims : 

The great philosophical work »f Ashvaghoja, 
the Mahciyaiia-shraddkotfiifo-simstris or the ‘Awakening of 
Faith in the Mahayana' which entitles him to the rank 
of the firSt systematic expounder of MsthSySna is not 
available in origin si banskrttP It has been translate 
into English from the Chinese translation of Paramirtha 
by T, Suzuki and also by T. Richard. Dor Study of 
Ashvaghosa is mainly based on these two translations. 


Ashvaghosa tells us that after Buddha’s Nirvana 
there were’ very few persons Who could understand 
the real implication of the many-sided teachings of 
Buddha and that therefore the object of hts ShiStra 
is to unfold the fundamental teaching of the TathSgara 
as against the errors of the laymen (Prhag-jana) and 
of the HbiayiniSts—the Shrivakas and the Pratyeka- 
buddhas-* 

Reality is Tathatl. As the ultimate Exigence, 
it is called BhQta-rathuti; as Pure Reason it is called 
Bodhi or PrajM ot Ahyavijnin* 1 as a HarmOtuous 
Whole, it k called Dhatmakaya or DWiadhatu : and 
as Bliss having infinite merits, it is called Tatnagata- 
earbha. Viewed from the empirical Standpoint, it is 
tmsara or the cycle of birth and death ; viewed from 


i Prof*. Takaktmi md wuitctnita nu4iU»lo th« A>bvjgtiOji 
li not the author ofth is work. 0w we think Prof. Suniki 
has given strong arguments to ptovcan.l ™PP'-£ “ 
Chinese tradition that Ashvag .o»a is the author 


• 'The Awakening Of Faith is ihe Mshiyina * Stwih, p. 47 
Richard, p. L 
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the ultimate Standpoint, it is Nirvana or the realization 
of positive bliss. It is essentially Indescribable because 
intellect cannot compass it. It is beyond the four 
categories of the Understanding. It is neither existence 
nor non-existence nor both nor neither; it is neither 
unity nor plurality nor both nor neither; it is neither 
affirmation nor negation nor both nor neither. 1 * When 
it is said that all worldly things are unreal what is meant 
is that they are only phenomenally real. The Absolute 
is the ultimate Reality. All phenomena are found to 
be merely relative. Relativity (Pratityasamutpada) is 
the work of Ignorance. Ignorance has no existence 
of its own, yet it is not entirely unreal as it produces 
the objective world. “It is wrong to take the work 
of Ignorance as ultimate and to forget the foundation 
on which it Stands".* 

Relational intellect cannot give us Reality. “When 
one can apprehend that which is behind (discursive) 
thought, one is on the way to Buddhist Wisdom” says 
Ashvaghosa. 3 “The reason why the Tathagata never¬ 
theless endeavours to instruct by means of words and 
definitions is through his good and excellent skillfulness. 
He only provisionally makes use of words and definitions 
to lead ail beings, while his real object is to make them 
abandon symbolism and directly enter into Reality”. 4 * 
But intellect all the same is not to be annihilated. Ashva¬ 
ghosa emphatically asserts that “If we dispense with 
finite enlightenment, we cannot conceive of true en¬ 
lightenment”. 6 It is Reason itself which appears as 
intellect. The Absolute itself through Ignorance appears 
as this manifold world of phenomena. JuSt as, says 
Ashvaghosa, calm water of the ocean, on account of 
wind, appears as waves, similarly consciousness, on 

1 Ibid, Suzuki, p. 59. 

* Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism : Suzuki, p. 124. 

* The Awakening of Faith in the Mahayana, Richard, p. 7 

4 Ibid. Suzuki, p. 112. 

* Ibid. Richard, p. 10. 



account of ignorance, appears as finite intc 
Ju5t as day is transformed into various binds of pottery, 
similarly One Consciousness manifests itself as so many 
finite intellects, 1 Absolute Suchness, ultimately 
speaking, transcends everything. But tainted with 
Ignorance it manifests itself as Conditional Suchness. 
And our phenomenal world, subjective as well as ob¬ 
jective, is the result of the sport of this Conditional 
Suchness, When true knowledge dawns we realize 
that we are no more finite beings but Absolute Suchness 
itself, This is the self-exiStent immortal Reality, Calm 
and Blissful which rnu^t he realised. 1 Buddha, the 
Shining Sun of Enlightenment, kindly rises in this 
world to destroy the darkness of Ignorance, A Bodhi- 
saUva, though be has realised what is to be realized 
and though for him nothing remains to be done, yet, 
following the example of Buddha, he has, our of cuiti- 
passion, to defer his own Nirvana in order to liberate 
those who are Still entangled in the meshes of suffering. 4 


There is hardly any important doctrine in any school 
of Maliayina which cannot be traced back to Ashva- 
gho$a. The point that Reality is Indescribable and 
beyond all the categories of intellect and that therefore 
it can be called neither Shunya nor Ashutiya nor 1 jo til 
nor neither, was developed by Shuuyavada, and the 
point that Reality is Consciousness was developed by 
VijMnavada. 


5hunjm>add :— 


Shunyavada is one of the moft important schools 
of Buddhism, Nagarjuna cannot be called its founder 


1 S« Richard, p* 8- 

* See Richard, p. 11 
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because it was present before him in the Mahayina 
Surras, some of which are prior even to Ashvagfioja; 
and in Ashvftghofa. Nigirjuna is only the first syatrnatic 
expounder of Shunyavatk. However it is to the glory 
of KigSrjuna that he seized these threads and wove 
them into unity; it is to the greatness of Nigarjuna 
that he developed these more or less scattered ideas 
almost to perfection in a thoroughly consistent manner. 

Shunyavadios call themselves Madhyatnikas or the 
followers of the Middle Path realised by Buddha during 
ids Enlightenment, which Path, avoiding the errors 
of existence and noo-exiflence, affirmation and negation, 
eternalism and mliilism, also at once transcends both 
the extremes. It is a great irony of fate that the followers 
of such a path are condemned by some as nihilists. 

Unfonumtdv the word ‘Shunya’ has been gravely 
misunderstood. The literal meaning of the word 
which is negation or void has been due cause of much 
misunderstanding. The word is used by the Madhya- 
mikas in a different philosophical sense. Ignoring the 
real philosophical meaning of the word f Shunya and 
raking it only in iis literal sense, many thinkers, eastern 
and western, ancient, medieval and modern, have 
unfortunately committed that horrible blunder which 
has led them to thoroughly misunderstand Shunyavada 
and to condemn it as a hopeless scepticism and a self- 
condemned nihilism* Shunyo, according to the Madhya- 
mika, we emphatically maintain, does not mean a 
‘nothing* Of an ‘empty void* of a 4 negative abyss - 
Shuxiva essentially means Indescribable (Avachya of 
anabhilipya) because beyond the four 1 categories of 
intellect (Chainskoti-vinirmukta)* 1 l is Reality which 
ultimately transcends existence, nort-cxi£tcnGC p both and 
neither* It is neither affirmation nor negation nor 
both nor neither* Empirically it means Relativity 
(Para rltya-Samutpada) winch is phenomena (Samsara); 
absolutely it means Reality (Tattva) which is release 
from plurality (Nirvana). The world is Indescnbable 




shOnyaVIba 


because it is neither existent nor non-eiiStem; the 
Absolute is Indescribable because it being Pure Reason, 
no category of intellect can adequate^ d^enbe it. 
Evemhinc is Shunva*appcarances are 
or devoid of ultimate reality and Reality is Prapamwi- 
shmya of devoid of plurality. Ihus Shunya is used 
in a double sense. It means the relative as well as the 
Absolute, It means Relativity as_ well as Real it > . « 

means Samsara as well as Nirvana. That w 
phenomenal, tltat which is dependent and cotxhuonal 

But they ate not absolutely unreal. They mu& 

ro Reality. It is the R«1 itself which appears. And 

JL Real is the Absolute, the Non-dud 

Whole in which all plurality ’S 

shunva or Nisprapancha or Advaya Tatt^a), . y 

thcXe *« «*”™ Void’; i. mans, 

Ennd 'Devoid*—so far as appearances arc concerned 
ITStimau- realhy', and so far as R^dicy is concerned^ 
"of plurality'. It is clearly wrong to translate the word 
■ShK as Wuns or void’; and even to 
it as Relativity’ as Pint Stchctbatsky has done, is but 
to represent only one aspect of tr, 

Ashvaghosa said that Tathati is neither Shunya 

B. 

SL“... it is die Real ««Jf whiuh appears. The 

. TV Awaken!^ »f Faith » the M.HSyS«i Sasaki, 

pp. 111—U2. 
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divine nature of the Absolute Reality is not 
unreal”.* 

The Shunvavadins take ‘existence 1 , ‘is 1 , ‘affirmation , 
‘being’ in the sense of absolute existence or ultimate 
reality; it means Eternalism. Those who maintain 
that the world exists are committing a great error because 
when we penetrate deep we find that this entire world 
with all its manifold phenomena is essentially reladve 
and therefore ultimately unreal. And those who 
advocate non-existence or non-being are also committing 
a great error because they are denying even the pheno¬ 
menal reality of the world. They are condemned by 
the Shunyavadins as nihilists (naStikas). Eternalism 
and Nihilism are both false. Intellect which is essentially 
discursive, analytic and relational involves itself in 
contradictions. All that can be grasped by it is 
essentially relative. It gives us four categories— 
existence, non-exiStence, both and neither—and involves 
itself in 62 antinomies. 2 It cannot give us Reality. 
Reality transcends all the categories and reconciles all 
the antinomies of intellect. It is to be directly realized 
through Pure Reason. It is the Non-dual Absolute 
in which all plurality is merged. We muSt rise above 
the subject-object duality of the intellect and the plurality 
of the phenomena. 

The Saddkarma-pundarlka-Sutra says : Not knowing 
that in the reign of intellect. Relativity holds the sway, 
not knowing that everything phenomenal is dependent, 
not knowing that “this being, that arises” is the empirical 
law called Dependent Origination, people, like blind 
bom men, go on revolving in the wheel of Birth-and- 
Death that is Samsara. 3 He who knows that all 
empirical dharmas are Shunya or devoid of self-reality, 

1 Ibid : Richard, p. 26. 

* Digha-nikaya, 1, Saddharm^-pu^darik^ p. 48, 

* Sadd barma pufljarika. p. 139* 
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knows the supreme wisdom of the Buddhas. 1 He 
who knows that all worldly objects are like illusion 
and dreams, essence-less like a plaintain trunk, only 
echoes of Reality, that there is neither bondage nor 
release, that all dharmas are absolutely equal, that in 
fact difference does not exist, knows the truth and 
attains to the immortal blissful Nirvana. 8 

It is declared again and again in the Asjasdhasrikd 
PrajHdpdramitd that no object of thought can resist 
ultimate scrutiny, that every phenomenal object, when 
taken to be ultimately real, will be found self-contra¬ 
dictory or shunya, the mere fact that it is an object of 
finite intellect proves that it has only conditional or 
relative existence. The five skandhas are an illusion. 
There is no ‘person’ that can be liberated nor is there 
any doctrine by which he may be liberated; there is 
no ‘person’ that can be bound nor is there anything 
by which he may be bound. The ‘thinghood’ of a 
thing is an illusion. Nothing has an origination. 
There is no element, no person, no dharma. Mahayana 
is a self-contradiction. Nirvana is an illusion. Even 
if there is anything greater than Nirvana, that too will 
be only an illusion. 3 A Bodhisattva is a mere dream. 
Even the Buddha is only a name. Even the Perfect 
Wisdom itself is a mere name. Dreams, echoes, re¬ 
flections, images, mirage, illusion, magic, void—such 
are all objects of intellect. 4 The Shatasdhasrikd-PrajHd- 
pdrarnitd also condemns all dharmas as illusory. They 
have neither origination nor decay, they neither increase 
nor decrease, they are neither suffering nor its cessation, 
they are neither affirmation nor negation, neither eternal 

1 Ibid, p. 138. 

1 Saddharmapundanka* p* 142 143. 
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t Astasahasrika p. 40. 

* Ibid, pp. 25, 39,196,198,200,205,279,483,484. 
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nor momentary, neither shunya nor ashunya. 1 They 
are mere names and forms. They are Maya. And 
Maya is declared to be an inconsistent category which 
cannot resist dialectical scrutiny and which is ultimately 
found to be neither existent nor non-existent. 8 All 
phenomena are mere names ; they are only a convention, 
a usage, a practical compromise. 3 The Lankdvatdra 
also condemns them to be like an illusion, a dream, 
a mirage, a hare’s horn, a barren woman’s son, a magic 
dty, the double Moon, a moving fire-brand presenting 
an appearance of a circle, a hair seen floating in the 
atmosphere by defective vision, an empty space, a sky- 
flower, a mere echo, a reflection, a painting, a puppet 
Uke mechanism, which can be called neither existent 
nor non-exi£tent.* The Lalita-vistar<fi, the Samddhiraja , 8 
and the Simrnaprabhdsa 1 also join in such descriptions. 

The Larikdvatdra tells us that intellect gives us 
discrimination (vikalpa) and dualism (dvaita), not 
Reality. The entire phenomenal practices of the 
world depend on the four categories of the intellect. 8 
Entangled in these categories, people do nor_ try to 
realize Reality through reason. Thought (Jfiana) has 
got two aspects: the first is called intellect (Tarka) 
which proceeds with the subject-object duality; the 
second is reason (Prajna) which enables us to realize 
the Formless and Unqualified Absolu e. 9 Those who 

1 ShataslhasrikS, pp. 119,120, 185, 262. 

* w; I Ibid, p. 898. 
qpiffl T: fpt * foad t Ibid, p. 1209. 

» !T^r riw Hlpirct "T tnrra%cnrmr 

I Ibid. p. 325. 

* Lankavatara, pp. 22, 51, 62, 84, 85, 99, 95, 105. 

* See pages 176, 177, and 181. 

* See pages 27 and 29. 

7 See pages 31 32 and 44. 

* I—Lankavitara, p. 188 . 

» Ibid, p. 130. 
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are entangled in the meshes of intellect arc worse 
than Jogs and they can never know the Heal. 1 Ju$t 
as elcpliants arc Stuck in huge mud, 50 ore these 
fools entangled in language, in letters, words and 
names, 3 'Everything has a cause' and ‘nothing has 
a cause’; ‘everytiling is eternal’' and ‘everything is 
momentary’; ‘everything is unity’ and ‘everything 
is plurality’; ‘everything is expressible’ and ‘everything 
is inexpressible 1 - ‘sovil exists’ and ‘soul does not 
exisit’ ■ ‘matter exists’ and ‘matter docs not exist*; 
‘the other world exits' and ‘the other world docs not 
exist’; ‘there is liberation’ and ‘there is no liberation’— 
all this is gross and crude philosophy (Lohayata). 
In real philosophy we have 10 transcend the catego¬ 
ries of intellect. 3 

Before the mighty Strokes of the destructive dialectic 
of NJgarjmt and his commentator CJuitiirakirti the 
entire Structure of phenomenal objects crumbles down 
like a house of cards or a palace on sand. The external 
objects and the individual subject, matter, motion, 
causality, time, space, thing hood, qualities, relations, 
attributes, substance, soul, God, religion, morality, 
the four Noble Truths, Nirvana and the Buddha are 
all found to be hypoSlatised relations. Bui from the 
empirical viewpoint they arc all quite real, though 
ultimately they arc all merged in the bosom of the 
Absolute. 

In the very first Stanza of his Madhya mi ka-Karika, 
Nagarjuna gives his Famous eight ‘Noes' and in the next 
salutes Buddha, the perfectly Enlightened and the greatest 
of all teachers, who has taught Prctityasamutpadi 
which, viewed from Lhe absolute Standpoint is blissful 
Nirvana itself wherein all plurality is merged. From 
the absolute standpoint there is neither destruction nor 

1 TLjd, p. 167. 

* Ibid. p. II3. 

> Ibid,pp. 176,177. 
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production, neither nihilism nor eternal ism, neither 
unity nor plurality, neither coming in nor going out. 1 

Nigaijuna °F ns his worl£ b Y b°U% proclaiming 
die doctrine of No-origination. Never and nowhere 
can anything Ijc produced. A thing can originate 
neirher 'out of itself nor out of a not-self nor out ot 
hmh nor out of neither. 5 A tiling cannot arise out 
of itself. If the effect is already existent in its cause, 
it is already an existing tact requiring no further pro¬ 
duction ; if the effect does not exist in its cause, nothing 
can produce it for no tiling can produce a hare’s ho rn 
or a barn'll woman’s son. And it a thing cannot arise 
out of itself, how can it arise out of a not-self ? Again, 
to say that i tiling can arise out of both itself and not- 
sclf is to maintain that light and darkness can remain 
together. And certainly nothing can arise at random and 
uncaused Chandra Mr ti also gives similar arguments. 8 

Na ,T arjuna then examines the four conditions 
(Fratvaya) of the Min ay ana. A producing cause (Hctu) 
is ah impossibility because if a cause has no essence 
it is like a hare’s horn, and how can a cause have any 
essence when neither an existent thing nor a non-existent 
i hing nor ft thing which is both, can be produced. So 
is the case with an object (Alanibnna). If in the begin- 
fling, a subject arises independently of an object, how 
can' 'that subject afterwards depend on its objective 
counterpart ? Again, when things do not e*i&, how 

II 
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can they disappear? Therefore there on be no im¬ 
mediately preceding moment (Samanantara). Moreover* 
if an immediately preceding moment disappears* how 
can it he a cause? If a seed is destroyed, ihcn what 
is liiai which will lie called the cause of a sprout ? Again, 
if ihitigs lire relative they cannot have an independent 
existence or ultimate reality. And a thing which Is 
not real can be neither produced nor destroyed. So 
the decisive factor (Adhipaii) or the form id a ‘this being, 
that arises’ (asmin sati idam bhavau) becomes non¬ 
sense. Ilcnec in none of these four Peaty aya*, neither 
singly nor jointly, can m hnd the so-called ‘efiectV 
And ii ii does not exist in them, how can it he produced 
out of them ? If the effect pre-exists in the cause, then 
milk should he called curd and threads should be called 
doth. And if die effect Joes not pre-exist in the cause, 
then curd should be produced out of water and doth 
should be produced out of reeds, in the former case, 
the cillcr is already an exigent fact and irs repeated 
birch is non-sense; in the latter case, the effecr is like 
a hare’s horn and cannot be produced. So production 
in all cases is an impossibility. Both cause and effect 
arc relative and therefore causality is only an appearance* 
not reality.* 

Motion is impossible. We cannot travel a path 
which lias already been travelled, nor can we travel 
a park which is not yet travelled. And a path width 
has neither been travelled nor yet to be travelled, is 
also not being travelled. Hie mover docs not move; 
the non-mover of course does not move. What is that 
third, then* which is null her a mover nor a non-mover, 
which can move ? Hence motion, mover and destination 
arc all unreal. Similarly, the seer, the seen and the 
sight are also unreal, 3 

The five skandhas are also unreal. For example, 
matter (Rapa) does not exist. If matter exists men 


1 Ibid: 1.7-14. 


* Ibid: IT sod HL 
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it can hare no cause because it is already existent; 
and If it does not exist then too it can have no cause 
because then it is a non-end tv like a hare's horn ; and 
uncaused matter is impossible. So matter is unreal* 
Similarly feeling (VcdanS), conception (Saiiijfia), forces 
(samskSra), and even individual consciousness (vijfiana)- 
are ill unreal, 1 The elements of earth, water, fire 
and air and space arc all unreal,* 

We know only the attributes or qualities, we do 
not know the sub&ancc or the thing, Wi thout attributes 
we cannot know a substance and without a substance 
attributes cannot exist. But attributes exist neither 
in the substance nor outside it, Where, then, can they 
exist ? Substance and attributes arc neither the same 
nor different. Both arc therefore relative and unreal. 
Moreover, production, continuance ant! destruction 
can characterize a composite substance (sathskm) neither 
singly nor jointly. Production is impossible because 
nothing can originate. And if there is no production, 
how can there be continuance and destruction ? They 
arc like an illusion, a dream, a magic city of tine 
Gandlmrvas. And when they ore unreal, a composite 
substance is also unreal. 3 

The individual self is also unreal. It is neither 
identical with nor different from the five skandhas. 
Buddha's teaching is Dependent Origination which is 
relativity. It Is neither ctemalism nor nihilism. There¬ 
fore neither those who uphold the identity of the 
individual self and the skandhas cor those who advocate 
their difference, know the real teaching of the Buddha.* 
If the Ego be the same as the skandhas, then it too, 
like them will be subject to birth and death; and if 
the Ego be different from the skandhas, ii cannot be 
known> When the T and the 'Mine' cease in function 


» Ibid, (V. 
1 Ibid, V. 

* ibid, vn. 


4 Ibid, X, 16. 
i Ibid, xvm, 1. 
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the entire Aructuie of the universe—subjective as well 
as objective—crumbles to the ground, The skaiulhas 
no more operate. The cede of birth and death comes 
to a Stand-Still, 1 

Buddha said that the universe is bcginningless and 
endless. And it Is an accepted canon of logic, urges 
Naearjuna, that it' a thing does not exist in the beginning 
and in the end, it cannot exist in the middle also.* Hence 
beginning, middle and end; birth, persistence and 
death arc all unreal. Not only the universe is beg in¬ 
ning less but all objects of intellect arc equally begin- , 
ningless and hence middleicss and endless. 3 

Change too is impossible. If the changeless does 
not exist, then what is it that changes ? And if a tiling 
is changeless, how can it change ? Jf Reality does not 
exist, then what is that which appears? And if it is 
Reality, how can it be an appearance P 4 

Hie subject, the object and the subject-object 
relation are unreal, 5 Action and its result are also 
unseal. If Action really exists, it will he eternal and 
actionless. Then all phenomenal praciiccs will collapse. 
Suffering, actions, bodies, doers, results are all unreal. 
They are like an illusion, a magic city, a dream, a mirage,* 
lime is also unreal because paSt, present and future 
ire ill relative ' 7 

Even the Buddha, the TathSgati is only an illusion. 
He is neither identical with nor different from the 

1 Ibid. XVIII. 4. 

1 im ^PT iISEt U%7T ? Ibid, XI. 2. 

* Ibid, XI. 8. 

4 vrtst s*ni*nirtT4: Prompt FfS't ? 

! F?'t (ft - Ibid, XIII, 4, 

* Ibid, juv, 3. 

* Ibtd, lYti, 33. 1 Ibid, six- 
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skxndhas. He is really Shunva. Vi e cannot say whether 
he exists or docs not exist or tinea both or ncEthct, 
cither after Nirvana or even during life Li me. He 
transcends all categories of finite thought . 1 

Intellect gives rise to the famous fourteen anti¬ 
nomies which Buddha answered by silence. We cannot 
cay whether rhe world is finite (anticvan) or not nr both 
or neither (1-4). We cannot say whether the world 
is permanent (shashvata) or not or both or neither 
(5-8). We cannot say whether the TatMram, after 
Nirvina, is existent oi not or borh or neither (9-12). 
We cannot say whether matter and mind are identical 
or not (13-14). These antinomies, says Nagarjuna, 
are insoluble by intellect. They arc all relative and 
therefore mere appearances* 

The Four Noble Truths arc also unreal, There 
is neither suffering nor its cause rmr its cessation nor 
the way towards its cessation. The Three Jewels arc 
also unreal. There is neither the Order, nor the 
Religion, nor the Buddha. 3 

Nirvana itself is an illusion. Bondage and release 
are relative and therefore unreal. Neither the forces 
nor die ego can be either bound or liberated. Neither 
drat which is the skandlias nor that which not the 
skandiias can be either bound or liberated. Neither 
that which is bound nor that which is unbound nor 
that which is both nor that which is neither can be 
tidier hound or lib erat ed. 1 He who thinks like this : 
‘Transcending the live skandlias, I shall obtain liberation 1 , 
is Still entangled io the terrible dutches of the skandhas 
themselves, 6 There is no bondage and consequently 
no liberation. Both are relative and hcncc unreal. 
When neither Samsara is destroyed nor Nirvana is 

1 Ibid, srvi ; 4-8, 

* Ibid, xvi, 9. 


I Ibid, xxii. 

* Ibid, xxv, 21 -23. 

* Ibid. xxiv. 
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attained, why should Samsira and Nirvana be at ail 
imagined.* 

Again, Nirvana cm mot he exigent:*, because then, 
like other existing things, it will be subject to birth 
and death. And then it will have a cause also and 
will be based on the Skandhas like all other San'jsLfta 
dbarmas. Nirvana cannot be non-exiSteiice too for 
then it will not be independent as non-existence neces¬ 
sarily depends upon evidence. Nirvana cannot lie 
both existence and nonexistence together for the vtiy 
conception is absurd and self-contradiccory. Kxiflence 
and non-exiftcnce are absolutely opposed tike light 
and darkness. How can they exist simultaneously in 
one place ? Again, Nirvana cannot be neither existence 
nor non-existence for then it will not be conceived 
at alb Hence if Nirvana is neither existence nor non¬ 
existence nor both nor neither, it is tinlv an appearance, 
nor reality.* 

Aryadw r, Chandrntirti and ShanMetv also condemn 
all world-objects to be men.' illusions and appearances. 
But as their arguments arc essentially similar to tliose 
of Nagitrjuna, it is not desirable to repeat them. 

TJiis is the de&mcrivi. side of the dialectic in Shunp- 
vada. But the Shunyavidin is neither a thorough* 
going sceptic nor a cheap nihilist who doubts and 
denies rhe existence of everything for its own sake or 
who relishes in shouting that he dots uoi exist- idis 
object is simply to show that all world-objects 'when 
taken to be ultimately real, will be iurnid self-conrra- 
dictorv and relative and hence mere appearances. True, 
he indulges in condemning all phenomena to Ixr kkc 
illusions, dreams, mirage, sky-flower, son of a barren 
woman, magic etc, etc. which suggest that they arc 
something absolutely unreal- But this is not his re a 
object. He indulges in such description* simply to 


1 Ibid, nvi, 10. 


* Ibid, xiv, 4-16. 
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emphasize the ultimate unreality of all phenomena. 
He emphatically asserts again and again that he is not 
a nihilist who advocates absolute negation, that he, 
on the other hand, maintains the empirical reality of 
all phenomena. He knows that absolute negation 
is impossible because it necessarily presupposes affirma¬ 
tion. He only denies the ultimate reality of both 
affirmation and negation. He condemns intellect from 
the ultimate Standpoint only for he knows that its 
authority is unquestionable in the empirical world. 
He wants that we should rise above the categories trnd 
the contradictions of the intellect and embrace Reality. 
He asserts that it is the Real itself which appears. He 
maintains that Reality is immanent in appearances and 
yet it transcends them all, that Reality is the Non-dual 
Absolute, Blissful and beyond intellect, where all 
plurality is merged. This is the constructive side of 
the dialectic in Shunyavada which we propose to consider 
now. Here intellect is transformed into Pure Reason, 
the Harmonious Whole. 

The Saddharma-pundartka tells us that as long as 
we are entangled in the categories of the intellect we 
are like blind-born men completely in the dark; when 
we reach the limit where finite thought confesses its 
weakness and points towards Reality our blindness is 
cured but our vision is Still blurred; it is only when 
we embrace Pure Knowledge of the Buddha that we 
gain true vision. This is Reality which is Calm and 
Deep and Pure Knowledge of the Buddha, which 
transcends intellect and which is to be directly realized 
through pure reason. It is the Most Excellent and the 
Final Enlightenment (Uttama Agra Bodhi) by which 
we become one with the Buddha. 1 

There are six Perfections (Paramitas) of which the 
laSt and the highest is the Supreme or Perfect Wisdom 

(Prajna-paramita). The A.stasahasrikd Prajnd-pdramitd 

* 

1 Saddharma-pundarika, p. 134, 29, 39, 116. 
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declares ic to be clear and transparent like the sky, to 
be devoid of plurality, to be beyond finite thought, 
Indescribable, Divine Mother, One with the Buddha 
juSt as moonlight is one with the Moon, terrible to the 
fools but most affectionate to the wise, the Seat of the 
Law, the Light of Exigence, the Tru roper of Religion, 
the Leader of the Doctrine, the Cause of Bliss, and the 
only Path towards Liberation. 1 It is Reality itself. 
Ir is Indescribable and Unthinkable in the sense that 
intellect fails 10 describe it adequately. Here the cues 
of intellect are satisfied and its contradictions reconciled. 3 
It is subtler rhrin the subtle, and profounder than the 
profound. 5 Here all desires and all doubts are set 
at rest 4 There are two Standpoints—the empirical 
anti the absolute. The former deals with the categories 
of intellect (koti), with name and form (Nim,vnjpa), 
with dependence (nimitta), with relativity (Vital pa or 
sarign), witli practical compromises (nama-m5tra), with 
phenomena or appearances (vyavahara or samvrti); 
rhe latter transcends the former and deals with Perfect 
Wisdom (PrajAa-paramita) which is Non-dual (Advaya), 
Independent (animitta), Real (sara) and Absolute (Para- 
martha). 4 Ultimately it is the Real which appears. 
The sudiness of all dharmas is the suchness of Reality. 
The phenomena! is the nounicml and thenn amend 
is the phenomenal. Appearances art Reality or the 
Brahman which at once transcends the duality of the 
relative and the absolute. They arc not diverse, they 
do not form a duality. 8 It is only from the absolute 
standpoint that wc realize the true nature of die world. 

t A Bn'ifi ifiki-prajni-pinmiti, pp. 1-3 afld 529. 

* Ibid, pp. 52-53, 192. 

* Ibid, p, 38. 
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But the phenomenal is not to be utterly condemned ; 
intellect need not commit suicide because it is from 
the phenomenal that we can go to the noumenal, it is 
from the lower that we can go to the higher. From 
the empirical viewpoint, the Buddha, the Bodhisattvas, 
Religion, Morality, Doctrine, Truth, Nirvana, nay all 
the dharmas do exist. 1 We shall rise to the Absolute 
not by denying the relative but by transcending it with 
its own help. If a ship capsizes in the sea, those among 
the crew who catch hold of some small canoe or a piece 
of wood or a log or even a corpse will reach the shore. 
But these who will not are sure to be drowned. 
Similarly those who will take the help of the True 
Doctrine, of Rational Faith, of the Six Perfections, 
howsoever phenomenal they may ultimately be, will 
reach the Absolute, the safe, the immortal and the 
blissful shore of Nirvana. But those who deny the 
phenomenal will be surely drowned in it. 2 JuSt as an 
old man too weak to Stand alone can be taken to the 
destination by his friends, similarly we who cannot 
realize the Truth without the help of the intellect, may 
be helped by our true friends, the Six Perfections.* 
In an unbaked earthen pot we cannot fetch water. If we 
do so we shall spoil both the pot and the water. The pot 
will become a lump of mud and the water will become 
muddy. In order to have clear water we shall have 
to use a fully baked pot. 4 To transcend the pheno¬ 
menal we shall have to take the help of the fully mature 
phenomenal intellect itself. Those who deny it will 
be themselves destroyed and will destroy others. 6 

The 'Lankdvatdra also declares Reality to be Pure 
Reason which is beyond the categories of the intellect, 
beyond discrimination (vikalpa) and dualism (dvaita), 
and which can be directly realized by the Pure Know¬ 
ledge of the Buddha. Buddhas became Enlightened 


1 Ibid, p. 23. 

* Ibid, p. 236. 

» Ibid, pp. 290-291, 396-397. 


* Ibid, pp. 287-288. 
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by transcending the dualism of the intellect, by realising 
tlic ultimace unreality of all objects (Dharnia-nairatiiaYa) 
and of the subject (Ihidgala-nairStroyn), by removing 
the screen of suffering (KJcshavarani) and of the objects 
of intellect (JneVavafluja). Reality is bilenec, From 
that night when Buddha became Enlightened upto that 
night when he attained Nirvana, not a single word was 
uttered by him. The reaching of Buddha is truly 
beyond language, fie who teaches with words merely 
babbles for Reality is beyond language and intellect. 1 
The Buddha is beyond all plurality. And that which 
is beyond plurality is Reality for it is beyond intellect,* 
A linger is needed to point at the Moon, but the linger 
itself should not lie mistaken for the Moon. Similarly 
the Absolute is preached through the phenomenal, but 
the phenomenal should not be mistaken for the 
Absolute * But ultimately even this diftinrrion _ is 
transcended. Appearances art Reality. Like sarhsara 
and Nirvana, all things are non-dual 1 Reality is not 
to be sought tor apart from phenomena, bhunyavada 
is not nihilism. True, the Ast as a h a sr ikl says that evert 
if the Buddha, die Perfectly Knlighceaed shouts at the 
top of his voice for aeons and aeons innumerable like 
the mi id-particles of the Chinga that ‘a thing exists , 
‘;e rlitng exists*, there certainty can be no “idling that 
has had or has ot will have an origination nor can there 
be a ‘thing* that has had nr has or will have a cessation,® 
But tliis should not be understood in the sense of utter 
negation, ft only means, as the Jbuikavatfira says,* 

1 iri it ttTu h qr ttTt frftffwfrtfir ar^T^rt 
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that all things are unoriginated and are indescribable 
because they can be described neither as existent nor 
as non-existent nor as both nor as neither. They are 
merely relative and so ultimately unreal. Shunya, 
therefore, is not merely negative. It is far better to 
entertain, from the empirical Standpoint, an idea of 
Existence or Affirmation, as big in magnitude as the 
Sumeru mountain, than to understand by Shunyata a 
‘mere nothing*. One who maintains in a self-con 
tradictory manner the existence of a ‘mere nothing 
is a self-condemned nihilist . 1 Of the seven kinds of 
Shunyata, mere negation is the worst (sarva-jaghanya). 
The best is the Varamdrthdryajndnamahdshunyatd which 
is the Absolute itself that can be realized by Pure 
Reason and which is the result of the knowledge that 
all things are essentially inexpressible (sarvadharma- 
nirabhilapya-shunyata ). 2 Existence and non-existence, 
purity and impurity etc. etc., says the Sawdd/iiraja 
Sutra , are the cries of intellect. The ‘Middle Path* 
avoids the errors of both these extremes and at once 
transcends the extremes as well as the middle * 3 

The practical way by which the intellect may be 
transformed into Pure Reason is indicated by four 
Meditations (Dhyana), three Samadhis, and ten Stages 
of Bodhisattvahood. In the first Meditation, there is 
the working of intellect (savitarka, savichara) and there 
is pleasure (Priti, sukha). In the second, intellect is 
in the process of giving place to Reason (Avitarka, 
Avichara) and pleasure to higher happiness (Samadhija- 
Priti-Sukha, Atma-samprasada). In the third, intellect 
ceases (avichara) and pleasure ends (Nisprltika) and 
there is only higher happiness (sukha-vihara). In the 
fourth, intellect becomes one with Reason, pain and 

1 3T wi«rr 
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pleasure are transrciuictl (iduhkhasukha) and this yields 
a sort of unique bliss (vihara).* In the firft Samsdhi 
(ShunTOti-SatriSdhi) we know that the phenomenal 
is devoid of ultimate reality (Svabhava*shunp) and 
that Reality is devoid of plurality (PrapaAcba-shunyi). 
In the second (Animitta-samadht) we know the red 
cause of everything, we know' that it is the Real itself 
wliich appears. In the third ( Apranihita-satnadhi) wc 
dircetlv embrace Reality which transcends the categories 
of the'intellect . 1 In the fit ft Sftto (Pramuditfi) a Bbdhi- 
sativa, realizing the inability of intellect, begins witlb 
jj-reat pleasure, his queft for true knowledge. In the 
second (Vimals) he acquires the ten noble deeds. In 
the third (Prabhikari) he knows the subject-object 
duality and the categories of intellect to be unreal. 
In the fourth (Archiftnati) all doubts and cries of intellect 
are set at reft. In the nfih (Sudurjaya) he understands 
the empirical and the absolute points of view, in the 
sixih (Abhimukhi) the Kgo is conquered and Dependent 
Origination is fully understood. In the seventh (Dur.ul- 
jnms) Shun vat a in its double aspects is fully realized. 
In the eighth (Achala) absolute non-duality of ap¬ 
pearances and Reality is realized. In the ninth (SSdhu- 
matT) cooftant contact with Reality is attained. , And 
in the tenth (Dhatma-mcghfi) be becomes one with 
Pure Reason, the Absolute anti like an hdr-apparent 
is consecrated with ‘Pure Knowledge * a He then 
defers his Nirvana in order to liberate others. He 
catties the suffering humanity in the Great Ship of t ie 
True Doctrine from the Stormy sea of birdi-and-dcath 
to the eternal and blissful shore of Nirvana 4 He 
makes the people burning with suffering cool by die 
showers of knowledge* He blows the Trumpet of 
the True Liw and the; Conch of t he True Doctrine r 

1 Shausilwn ika. ?■ 1443; Liliraviftan, pp. 1® “d - V|3 - 

* ShitasShwrfka, pp. 14304440. 

1 Dishabhfl mika-sutta, PI 5 * 2S46, 
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he lights the Torch of the Divine Truth and rains the 
showers of the Sacred Religion , 1 If one does not 
underfund the truth, it is his fault, not die fault of the 
teacher, not of the doctrine, ju£t as if a patient does not 
tike die medicine, it is his fault, not the fault of the 
doctor nor of die medicine * 


Nagbjmiii defines Reality (Tattva) as that which 
can only be directly realized, that which is Calm and 
Blissful, that where all plurality ia merged, that where 
aJi cries of intellect arc satisfied, that which is a Non-dual 
Harmonious Whole . 0 Buddha's teaching relates to two 
aspects of Truth—the empirical and the absolute- The 
first is SdBitfti or Vyatkehara', the second is Panwart/ta. 
Those who do not know* these two Standpoints cannot 
understand the teaching of the Buddha , 4 Samvrti is 
a sort of covering. It hides the real truth. It is a 
workable reality, a practical makeshift, a necessary 
compromise. In the end it is no truth at ail- But 
this can be realised from the absolute it midpoint only. 
Though this distinction is a distinction within and hy 
finite thought itself, yet it has got to be tiunsccmteil 
Intellect must be transformed into Reason, But this 
distinction is quite valid in phenomenal sphere. The 
empirical cannot be condemned by its own logic, A 
dreamer, while he Is dreaming, cannot condemn Jus 
own dream- Pure negation is an impossibility. It 
necessarily pre-supposes affirmation, Even an illusion, 
a mirage, a dream, a rc Seed on, as such exists. Apear- 


* Sum rtupp- 33. 

9 SimZdhiTifi, p- 31- 

* ffTRf i 
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anccs arc not to tic utterly condemned because it is 
only through the lower that we can go to the higher, 

Nagarjuna explains the meaning of SUQnyati. lr 
also has a double aspect. In the realm of the pheno¬ 
menal it means Svauhava-sliunyaS a ot Nissvabhavata. 
It means that appearances are devoid of ultimate reality. 
It is PrarTrv'i-sajnuipSdit or Relativity. It means that 
everything that can be grasped by die intellect Is neces¬ 
sarily relative. It is the Madhyama-marga or die Middle 
Path between affirmation and” negation—a Path which 
ultimately transcends both , 1 The twelve-linked Wheel 
of Causation beginning with Ignorance arid ending 
with Decay and IXatli will go on revolving unless aik! 
until its mot-cause. Ignorance, is destroyed. And this 
can be destroyed by knowledge alone . 2 This know¬ 
ledge is the knowledge of Reality. Shunyati, in its 
second aspect, is therefore Reality itself wherein all 
plurality is merged, all categories of intellect alt recon¬ 
ciled . 3 Absolutely speaking KeaJiry is neither Shunya 
nor Ashunya nor both nor neither. It is culled Shilova 
only from the empirical si midpoint.* In the pheno¬ 
menal, Relativity reigns supreme. W har is not relative 
is for intellect as good as nothing. But : it docs not 
mean tlsflt we should take Relativity itself as the final 
truth. To do so is to refuse to rise above the pheno¬ 
menal. Relativity itself is relative. I: is related to the 
Absolute without which it loses all meardng. I lie 
Buddhas have preached Shunyata in order to enable 
us to rise above all tire entangling categories of the 
intellect. Those who take Sbunyata in the sense of 
■any category of intellect, in the sense of afhrniaLion or 
negation or both or neither are incorrigible and hopeless 

1 Jj: fft TWTB l 

m VWtaMMn SbTTiJ HW warn II Ibid. lS - 

T I hid, jccvi, 11. 

1 Ibid, aviii, 5. 

* I hid, ixii, 11. 
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aiid arc destined to doom*® Chandrahirti quotes 
Ramakuta-Sutra to the effect: A doctor adminiitets a 
very Strong purgative to a patient of constipation. 
Now, that purgative, after throwing all impurities out 
of the abdomen, should itself also come out. If that 
Strong purgative does not itsdf come out hut remains 
in the abdomen, do you think, O KashJ»p% that that 
person is cured ? s Shunyata, if wrongly understood in 
the sense of any category of intellect will surely sound 
the philosophical death-knell of the person who mis- 
understands it, juSt aa a snake, if carelessly caught, will 
bite the person who catches it and wih loll him by its 
poison or ju§t as wrong knowledge may create havoc 
or tantra, if wrongly practised, will destroy the person 
who practises it + 3 Knowing that Shunyaia cannot be 
easily graspe d, the Buddha ju£t after his Enlightenment, 
became silent and unmclined towards teaching. 4 But 
if rightly understood Shunyaia itself is Nirvana* 

People, says Nagarjuna, not understanding the 
meaning of Shunya, accuse us of nihilism, Taking 
Shfinya in the sense of mere negation they urge that we 
have negated all phenomena, that we have utterly denied 
the Four Noble Truths, the Bondage and Liberation, 
die Order, the Religion and even the Buddha, and that 
we have logically no room even for practical compro¬ 
mises^ We reply t These people do not understand 
even the meaning of Shunyata much less its real signi¬ 
ficance* Misunderstanding Shunyata in the sense of 
mere negation, they wrongly criticise it and charge 
us with defects which our doctrine Joes not possess** 

1 sftKTT 1^4: I 

mr g q^amtoa h wre wPrt 11 ibid, liij, 0. 

1 Mldhyamika-Vrid, p. 240 k 

1 pRrJFT^f r rL\ Mdi I 
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If everything is Ashunya, then it must l xi5t inde¬ 
pendently and mu£t be absolutely real. Then there 
should fie no dependent origination and hence no 
production, no destruction, no bondage, no liberation, 
mi Noble Truths, no Order, no Religion and no Buddha, 
Everything being real, it should be eternal and motion¬ 
less. Then then; should lie no change, no motion, 
no world. Thus those who maintain the absolute 
reality of world-objects undermine the distinction 
between the relative and the absolute with the result 
that they lose even the phenomenal, They deny 
Dependent Origination and by denying Relativity' they 
negate all phenomena and all worldly practices.i On 
the other liand, if everything is Shfcnya in the sense of 
absolute negation, then the world cannot be called 
even an appearance. Verily the harems horn docs not 
even appear. Absolute negation is an impossibility. 
It must logically pre-suppose affirmation. Again, if 
everything is ShunyA in the sense of being relative 
then too there is no production, no destruction, no 
bondage and no liberation. 2 This view is also one-sided 
because Relativity itself is relative; if is related to the 
Absolute without which it becomes meaningless. 

We, the Shunvavadins, take Shunyata in its double 
aspects. We know that phenomena are essentially 
relative and therefore ultimately unreal, and we also 
know that Reality is the Non-dual Absolute where all 
plurality is merged. Therefore we alone, and not our 
opponents, can truly understand and explain the reality 
and the worth of all appearances together with their 
intellectual, ethical and religious implications. It is 
we, who know that Relativity reigns supreme hi the 
phenomenal world, who can tealise the true significance 
of Dependent Origination and of the four Noble Truths. 1 

* qbiJrfPT I 

^fHdlHUiNK-iJ^rai Jlbuiva U Ibid, wiv, 36. 
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In hi3 VJgraka-Vyopartinl, Nagarjuna gives the 
anticipated objections or the opponent? against Shunyati 
and then refutes all of them. The arguments of the 
Opponents are:— 

(1) Steajatd winch denies the clicence of aH 
cUmrmus is riot true: 

fa) Because the arguments used for the extJ/enet 
of Shiny ill are also unreal; 

fb) And if they arc nor unreal, if icy undermine 
the the Snunyavadin's premises _ for then 
he at leoft maintains the reality of his argu¬ 
ments ; 

(i) And SbCmynvada has no pramam to esta¬ 
blish itself, 

Nagarjuna replies 

(11 Shunyatii which denies the ultimate reality of 
all dhanp as is true : 

fa) Because the ultimate unreality of words and 
arguments does not render Shun yard unreal. 
By Shunyald we do not mean mere negation ; 
by it wc mean Dependent Origination or 
Relativity, 1 

(b) Our arguments do not undermine our 
premises, We do not say? This particular 
argument of ours is true while all others 
are false. We say : All arguments are ulti¬ 
mately unreal. 2 Absolutely speaking we have 
no thesis to prove and hence no words and 
no arguments. How can wc be charged 
with defects then ? But from the empirical 
Standpoint we admit the reality of arguments 

1 VigfEhi-Vfirtftini, Kiiiki J 2Z r 67. 

1 trftt % m f*i: & ^hh^hJ #rr: 
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localise the phenomenal cannot be condemned 

by its own logic. 1 

(cj The validity of Pr&minas themselves cannot 
be established. A pfamana, like fire, cannot 
prove itself. If lire can enlighten itself; it 
will .also bum itself. If fire can enlighten 
itself and other objects, then surely darkness 
too will Cover itself ami other objects, A 
pramlna cannot be established by another 
ptamina for it will lead to infinite regress. 
A pramina cannot be proved by a prameya. 
The opponent admits that a prameya is to be 
proved by pramanas. If he now admits 
that prsrifcyas, in their rum, are to be proved 
by praminas, his argument amounts to this 
laughable position: a father produces a sou; 
now' that son in his turn, should produce 
his own father. And of course s pramana 
cannot be proved at random. The validity 
of praniaiQh, therefore; can he established 
neither by themselves nor by other pramagas 
nor by prameyas nor by accident- 1 

Reality is above refutation and non-refutation. 
We do not negate anything. There is nothing which 
can be negated. Even the charge that the Shucyavadin 
negates everything is made by our opponent. We, 
however, go beyond affirmation and negation. 9 


In his Riit/abaft t Nig&ftma says that |uSt as a learned 
grammarian may teach even the alphabets, similarly 
Buddha taught according to the capacities of Iris 
followers. 1 To the ordinary people he taught affirmation 
so that they may avoid all evil deeds. To the mcdiiocres 


1 5t ^ «E^rrse*l mm: 4prr: 

1 Ibid, K. 32-52. 

* Ibid. K. 64. 

* Rjtnlvj.ll, It* 94. 
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he taught negation so that they may realize the unreality 
of the ego. Both these are based on duality. To the 
beSt he taught the blissful Shunya, the deeper truth, 
terrible to the fools but kind to the wise. 1 Nagarjuna 
condemns nihilism (naStikya) by saying that negation 
leads to hell; affirmation leads to heaven ; and non-dual 
truth which transcends affirmation and negation leads 
to liberation. 2 This Pure Knowledge where affir¬ 
mation and negation, good and evil, heaven and hell 
are merged, is called Liberation by the wise. 3 From 
the absolute Standpoint we have no thesis, no morality, 
no intellect, because they are all grounded in Pure 
Reason (Bodhi), the Reality. How can we be con¬ 
demned as nihilists then P 4 Negation is possible only 
as a destruction or as an antithesis of affirmation. But 
when there is no affirmation, how can there be any 
negation P 5 Synthesis alone is real. Both thesis and 
antithesis are appearances. The universe therefore is 
neither real nor unreal, and hence only an appearance.® 
Please ask the Sankhyas, the Vaishesikas, the Jainas, 
the Soul-upholders and the Skandhavadins whether 
they declare the world as ‘neither existent nor non¬ 
existent*. 7 The Real transcends all categories of intellect 
and the phenomenal is ‘neither real nor unreal’—this 
is the noble Present of our Religion, the Deep Truth, 
the Nectar of the Teaching of the Buddha. 8 

What is called the phenomenal world or the cycle 
of birth and death, from the empirical Standpoint, viewed 
through the glasses of Causation and Relativity, that 

1 Ibid, iv, 95-96. * Ibid, i, 60. 

* Ibid, i, 57. 6 Ibid, i, 72. 

* Ibid, i, 45. 

* ffh 9<*H l 4d: I Ibid, ii, 4-5. 

II Ibid, i, 61. 

* *phrta+-Pk4fRnr i 

fqrfjg <j4Mi STTCPTPIcPr II Ibid, i, 62. 
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very world is called Nirvana or the Absolute, from the 
ultimate Standpoint, viewed without Causation and 
Relativity. 1 * Bondage, viewed swb spars mtrrmtath, is 
Liberation. Tin- Absolute is its appearances. There 
Is not the slightest difference between Saiimara and 
Nirvana. 3 Those who want to bring die non-plural 
non-dual Buddha within the four categories of the 
intellect cannot realise the TathSgara, entangled as 
they are in the meshes of plurality. 3 The essential 
nature of all objects, like Nirvana, is beyond production 
and destruction, When this truth is realized, the subject - 
object duality is transcended ant! the erics of intellect 
ate satisfied. Intellect is transformed Into Reason. 
Philosophy is equated with silence. 4 From the absolute 
Standpoint, to no person, at no place, no doctrine was 
ever taught by the Buddha. 3 * He, out of compassion 
for all beings, descended to the phenomenal level and 
preached the truth in order to enable us to rise above 
all the categories of the intellect, to shake off all plurality 
and to directly realize Reality* 3 Reality cannot be 
realized by negating appearances. We can rise to tits 
higher only through the lower. We cannot give even 
an idea of the Absolute without the help of the pheno¬ 
menal. And if we know nothing about the Absolute, 
how can we try to realize it ? 7 "^hus it is that lie who 

1 * anw^fntp* Tim iFfrnnrr i 
tttontoftipmnr PufatwfewS it 

Midbjanihi-Kiriii, kxv, 9. 
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has realized the truth of Shunyata, realizes the meaning 
and significance of everything and can explain every- 
thing. On the other hand he who has not realized 
the truth of Shunyata, fails to realize the meaning and 
significance of anything and can explain nothing. 1 

Aryadeva says that the world is like a moving 
fire-brand, a magical creation, a dream, an illusion, a 
reflection, an echo, a mirage, a passing cloud, 3 But 
he also preserves the empirical reality of all phenomena. 
Egoism, he says, is far better than nihilism. Our 
doctrine is not nihilism. Nihilism trembles with fear 
even at the very name of our doctrine. 3 It is true 
Nairatmya as it transcends the empirical ego. It is 
terrible to the false notions. It is non-dual and blissful. 
It can be realized only by the Buddhas. 4 However 
it can be preached only from the phenomenal Stand¬ 
point. One can explain a thing to a Mkchckka only 
when one speaks his language. Similarly one can 
explain Reality only when one descends to the common 
level. 5 Reality transcends intellect and he who seeks 
to prove neither existence nor non-existence nor both 
can never be refuted. 6 

Reality, according to Aryadeva is the Pure Self 
(Chitta), In its real nature, it is above discrimination. 

Is absolutely pure, rmoriginated, uncontaminated, and 
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self-luminous, On account of ignorance it attpere 
ai intellect, even as a white rouble ap|iears as coloured 
on account of a coloured object. placed neat it. Tilt 
jewel of Self appears to lit fouled with the mud of 
Ignorance. A wise person should at once busy ]virustIf 
with clearing of this mud instead of increasing if . 1 
Ignorance (Avidya) is error (b brand). ju£ as when 
'shell’ is known the ‘shell-silver* vanishes, when Tope* 
is known die ‘rope-snake’ vanishes, similarly when 
knowledge dawns ignorance vanishes . 3 

Chandra kitti fully supports and explains Nagarjuna, 
The Prasangika-Madtiyamika school of Buddhapalita 
which condemns logic is upheld by ChandrakTrri againft 
# the Svatantra-Madliyimika School of Bbavaviveka which 
wants to support ShELnyavSda by independent reasoning.* 
Chandraktrri says that for him who accepts ike ultimate 
validity of logic Madhyamika system is a liindcranee 
rather than a help . 4 Logic has only a negative value 
for us. We only refute the theory of our opponent 
without, however, accepting the converse view. _Our 
words are noi policemen. They cannot arrest us. They 
simply enable us to express something . 5 Ultimately 
every argument is either unreal (asiddlia) or self-contra¬ 
dictory (viruddha), But then, urges rhe opponent, 
is no* this very argument, being an argument, ultimately 
unreal or self-contradictory ? Chaedrakirti replies: this 
objection is valid only againft those who give an inde¬ 
pendent Status to reasoning. For us logic has only 
phenomenal validity. We simply repudiate the argu¬ 
ments of our opponents. We hat's no thesis of our 
own to prove. We are not positively proving that 

1 tr-pfUT ■whk p I ftfav# i 

1-Wff f"t ‘tnlfa'i*! II 

Chir^vtihuddbi-priJkM^m, 2B. 
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every argument is either unreal or self-contradictory 
for the simple reason that we cannot do so. We accept 
the empirical reality of logic but k is a reality which 
ultimately undermines itself. From Lhe absolute point 
of view Reality is silence. But we descend to the 
phenomenal and point out to out opponent that his 
thesis cannot be supported even by his own logic. Wc 
have no thesis of out own, Wc only demonstrate 
negatively that every argument is ultimately unreal 
because sdf-contradiciory.i 

The objection of our opponent is based on a con¬ 
fusion between the two Standpoints wc have repeated]} 
advocated. From the absolute Standpoint wc have 
no thesis to prove, no belief to uphold, no assertion* 
to maintain, simply because Reality is beyond all duality, 
beyond all theses and anti-theses, beyond all belief 
and doubt, beyond all assertion and denial We do 
nor maintain any belief for the simple reason that wc 
do not have any doubt. Belief and doubt are corre¬ 
latives. One is the thesis j the other is antithesis, 
One is impossible without the other. And because 
wc do not have any doubt, we cannot have any belief. 
What should wc then try to support by arguments ? 
Why should we enquire into the number, definition, 
and object f >f Pramanas ? We transcend all cries of 
finite thought. 1 From the absolute standpoint wc 
cannot say whether wc believe or do not believe in 
arguments. How can wc utter even a word? Ulti¬ 
mately silence is the highest philosophy. Reality cannot 
tolerate any plurality or duality.* When saints preach 
Reality, they do nor put forward their own arguments. 

1 ?TTTR*f sfrlT Suit f ^ W tWT*PWFT 
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They simply resort to intellect as a. practical necessity 
and make others understand by common arguments 
and methods that Reality is beyond all the categories 
of intellect.* 

Chandra kirti vehemently criridstes the Svarantni- 
Vijhanavada School of Diiinaga. He says that ihe 
efforts of the buddhist logicians to Improve on die 
Naiyayikas ate futile. Logic lias, after all. only pheno¬ 
menal reality. If rhe cognition of objects depends 
upon the Means of Cognition (Pramana), then upon 
what do these pramanas i heniselves depend ? Nagirjuna 
has made it dear in his Vigmhayyavnninl that a Prarrina 
can be established neither by itself nor by any other 
Piamana nor by Prameya nor at tandon,* 

Dinnaga maintains that knowledge is the ’■“□it 
of constructive thought and pure sensation. Words 
ore relational and so they ran give us only the universal 
(samanya), not the Real which is a unique momentary 
particular or a thing-in-itself (svalakfana) which can 
be realized by self-consciousness (syasariivim). it is 
the ind^cnbablc Real- Q tjmJtj k lr tl points out ih+it 
the Sva-laksana cannot be self-conscious. He quotes 
a passage from the Ratnachuda-pariprchcha to the 
effect that consciousness cannot apprehend itself juft 
as the edge of a sword cannot cut itself or the tip or a 
■finger cannot touch itself. 3 Both subject and object 
are relative and thereiurc ultimately unreal. If hre 
fin enlighten irself it will equally burn itself. Again, 
the SvaJakjunn can not be called indescribable (aviichya). 
It is not like our Shohya. For ua Reality is indescribable 
because no category of intellect, can adequately describe 
it. Intellect always proceeds wich dii^iotomy and is 

• ^ nsanrrf ’U’hrl^r t 1^5 ^ 
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forced to land in antinomies. Ultimately both the 
thesis and the antithesis arc unreal Dihtiaga wants 
tiiar both should he viewed as indescribable and this 
i> impassible.* Moreover, the Svabkfana cannot lie 
regarded as an absolute reality, It is as relative as any 
universal. In fact, it involves a double relation, that 
of sense and thought, and that of ‘in itself and ‘not 
in-itsdf. A ‘tiling-in-it self' loses all meaning unless 
it is contrasted witii a thing which i* ‘not in-itseiP. 
BolJi Svalafejana ajid Samaayalakjaiyg arc correlatives, 
j\nil what is relative is only an appearance, not Reality.* 
Although D&qffga apparently accepts the distinction 

between the phenomenal and the absolute bv admitting 
the absolute reality of the SyaIal;ona, yet really he 5 
undermining this distinction by his transcendental 
logic. His Sv ^Tflfefpfta is not absolute but only relative 
and hence Dinn%a decs nor have even the phenomenal 
reality because without an Absolute, the phenomenal 
trad; ceases to be phenomenal. This distinction is 
fundamental md it mu$t be maintained otherwise we 
lost even the phenomenal 3 

btom ihe absolute Standpoint wc declare the 
phenomenal to Lie a mere appearance but by doing so 
we do not undermine its empirical reality. Even the 
Biuldh; has preached his doctrine from the phenomenal 
point of view according to our common logic. 4 Ulti¬ 
mately there is neither Saihsira nor Nirvluja, When 
there is no Satftsara how can it lie destroyed ? The 
non-cxi&eat 'snake' wrongly superimposed on a Tope' 
in darkness is not destroyed when in ! igbr wc recognise 
the tiling to be only a rope. 5 Shunyata is tauglit to 

1 Ibid, F . 64 f 

* Ibid, pp. 6f5~fift. 

* Ibid, p P . 67-63^9. 
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enable us to rise above aJi categories. If some otic 
wrongly understands Shunyatff in rhe sense of a category 
his case hopeless. If a seller says to :i buyer: f ‘I 
shall sdl nothing to you", and that buyer replies: 
"Please sell to me this 'nothing’," h«w qm that foolish 
buyer be convinced about that ‘nothing’ ?* 

\XV nrc nor nihilists, says Chandrakirti, because 
our doctrine transcends both affirmation and negation. 
\Te show the non-dual parh which leads to the blissful 
city of Nirvana. Wc do not deny empirical reality 
to phenomenawe simply say that they are ultimately 
unreal.* Suppose a person lias committed their. Now 
a man, not knowing this; gryes evidence, simply 
prompted by the enemies rtf the thief, before a court that 
that person is the thief. Another man who caught 
the 1 1 lief fiagfante dttim also gives evidence to the same 
uffect. The evidence in bout cases is the same. But 
the former man is a her even though he lias uninten¬ 
tionally spoken the truth, while the latter man is mithlul 
because he knowE anti has irirentionaliv told the truth* 

TJifi difference Ixawecn tire nihilist the Mfidhyamika 
is the difference between the funner and tlie latter* 
Moreover, the nihilist, in a self-cunLCftthctory nyuinvr, 
denies everything wliile the MSdhyaiiiikzi admits the 
empirical reality of ewryrhing. 4 U is only from the 
absolute Standpoint that he dec!ares the phenomenal 
to be unreal Thus his dextrine: transcends affirmation 
as well as negation. £hunv^ti + from flits Standpoint* 
because it b devoid of all plurality, is Nirvana itself-* 

1 Ibid, pp, 247-248.. 
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Reality is non-dual, blissful, be vend plurality and 
finite thought. It cart only be directly realized. But 
it cannot be realized by denying the phenomenal which 
must be accepted as a practical necessity. Juit as a 
person who desires to fetch water muse have some 
vessel, similarly he who wants to rise to Nirvana, mu£t 
accept the phenomenal as relatively real. 1 Ultimately 
there are no degrees of truth and Reality. But pheno¬ 
menally they exist. Giandrakirti compares pheno¬ 
mena to a Stair-case in which each Step is higher- 
through which we reach the Palace of Reality/ 

Samvrti is ‘covering’. It hides die real nature 
of all things, h also means dependent origination 
(paraspam-sambhavana) or relativity, it is a practical 
reality (satiikem). 3 It is ignorance (avidya) or delusion 
(moha) which covers Reality and gives a false view. 1 * 
The true aspect is Reality; the false is appearance. A 
man of defective vision sees hair floating in the atmos¬ 
phere. But his experience cannot contradict the true 
experience of persons of good vision who sec no hair. 
Similarly phenomenal intellect cannot contradict Pure 
Reason. 1 * The empirical truth is only a means (up ay a); 
the absolute truth is the end (upeya). 5 Chamfrakini 
further distinguishes two aspects in the phenomenal 
reality itse11—that which is phenomenally true (Tathya- 
samvrti) and that which is phenomenally false (Mithya- 
samvpi). Vt hen people with rightly functioning sense- 
organs, recognize things as real, those things are pheno¬ 
menally true, and those things which arc perceived 

* Ibid, p, 494. 

3 cr^i'4 tt i <rT>rrfrJpjfVitT srTrrq^ftsf^r irisr: \ 

t^Eiiiuhalutafci-Vrttf, p, fl. 

*■^^*1 *i \ Rrt*Cl«*t r mv* r I 3PTVT 

\ Ibid, p. 492, 

4 ^l^hyamata'v*c irw ns quoted in RudhicaryA-vulrtpafijUdi, 
353. 

1 ibid, P . m 

‘ apt^TOimfcpirf q ' W TV flW" l Ibid, p. 372. 
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Tt'litiii tlic sense-organs ate not pri^ptily functioning, 
c,g-j things in n dream, a mirage, hair in the atmosphere, 
double-Moon etc., are phenomenally false- Thus 
Qiimdmidrri recognizes the Parikalpka anti the Para- 
tantra of the YogSdfcSras under hanw|ti satya irsdh 
Ultimately however, everything phenomenal, because 
relative, is unreal. From this Standpoint Kesvhty is 
equated with silence. Bui |>ecause the distinction 
between the phenomenal and the absolute is a sell not 
absolute. Reality from rhe phenomenal standpoint 
is heard and preached** 

In much-inspired verses of his BodJdt 
Sl&atidtva, the h.& great philosopher of Shunyavada, 
praises the B&dhi-diitta or the True self which is Pure 
Consciousness He who wants to overcome the mani¬ 
fold miseries of this world, who wants to remove the 
innumerable sufferings of all beings, and who wants 
to enjov imnieasarable happiness, should ncvet cease 
to direct Ms thought towards Supreme l'nlighienmen r - 
The realization of the True Sell which is Pure Kiw- 
ledge can at once turn an impure mortal into [he Parc 
Buddha, 4 We should translate into practice what 
we read- Mere reading is insufficient, A patient will 
not be cured if he docs not take the medicine but simply 
reads the prescription® When all other beings, hkc 
my self, like happiness and hate fear and pain, then 
what is the difference between my 4 cgo* and their ego 
that 1 should protect myself and not others e 
mu.4t defer our Nirvana for the sake of the liberation 
of other beings. If we are ready to sacrifice every thing 
for the benefit of humanity, if we earnestly work for 

* Jbid t p. 353. 

1 ut^T: SR ^ \ 

win i) 

Quoted in AI idtn a mika-Vf it i, p. 244. 

1 Hodhicharyivatflrjp i» 8* 

* aprRfffjiTrf^F CWHSifTOT vureWi t ItiiJj J, 10. 

* Ibid, V, 109- 4 ^ 9S - W - 
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tlu- salvation of all beings, then oceans of bliss will 
flow for us which will far excel! the so-called pleasure 
ot sdfoh anti individual liberation , 1 

Truth has got iwo aspects—the conditional and 
the absolute- Tire Absolute is the Reason which is 
beyond finite in eel lea and rhe conditional is the finite 
Intel tea itself.* Ibc conditional is contradicted bv 
the abssoitire, but not vtit-wrfa Even among the 
Jhilosopher-sainrs there are degrees. Hie higher sublate 
the lower, These degrees represent different Stapes in 
the development from intellect to Reason , 3 


Wc dene only rhe ultimate reality, not tire relative 
existence, of phenomena. But we do nor flop h^c, 
Afterwards we transcend even Relativity itself. By 
transcending Relativity we transcend intellect itself, 
V hen there is neither affirmation nor negation, then 
intellect, finding no categories for its support, merges 
J1 rllc . Absolute,* Buddha has taught his doctrine 
to enable us to overcome all suffering and thus to 
become real Bkikstu (Bhimiaklesho Bhik&ih) and 
obtain Nirvana. Bur as long as the duality of the 
subject aiul tire object JS not transcended, neither Bhilt- 
?uta nor Nuwana can be rcali,ud.» Ignorance is of two 
kinds : Ignorance due to suffering (Ekdiivamna). and 
Ignorance due to objects Qneyavarana). ShQnvati 
is the amithcsis of Ignorance ot botli kinds. It is Pure 

ow edge. Why should one fear Shun vara which 
really removes all fears ?*. 


1 Ibid, viii, 108. 

1 T tV fnlw , 

iteftyvn n ibid, k, 2. 

1 Ibid, ix, 3-4. 

* Ibid, h, 33, 35. 

1 Ibid, 45. 

4 f|r Tptjrrr t 

ippj; II Ibid, ix, 55-56- 






CHAPTER It[ 


VIJNANAVAdA 

Just as the followers of Shunyavad.i were called 
Shiliiyavadios and were also known ns the Madhya- 
ndkas because they adhered to the Middle Path, 
similarly the followers of Vijnanavida were called 
Vijfianavadins and were also known as die Yoga- 
charas because they emphasized the importance of 
Yoga for the realisation of Pure Knowledge (Bodhi) 
in other to become Buddha by going through all 
the ten Stages (BhQid) of BodhtsaUvahood. 

ft is generally believed hit Asanga is the 
founder of this School. MM. Pc. Kara Prasad Shastri 
has pointed out that M^itneyanatha, thL- readier of 
AssAf'a, and not Asartga, h the red founder of a his 
School. 1 But even Mdtrcyanarha cannot be taken, 
as its founder because, as we have ntn, VijfBoa- 
vlda was already present in the Imkivataia and in 
Ashvagho$a. Maatieyanltba is its first systematic 
expounder. His fame was overshadowed by his able 
disciple Asadga. Vijdanavada reached its zenith in 
Asaoga’s younger brother Vasubandhu who alone 
has the signal honour of being called "the Second 
Buddha". 1 

Asariga in his MahayUtsablndkarmssian^tUshdslra 
gives the following seven major features of 
jvlahayana;—* 

(1) Mahay ana is comprehensive. 

(2) It allows universal love for all beings. 

1 Indian Hiflyriwl Quarterly ], 1HZ5. pp. 4iSt. 

1 liuddhin Ijigic, VoJ. I, Steherbitskr, p. 52. 

* Set Outlines of M/nayin* Dudilhum, SiheiiJle, pp. <52-65. 
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(3) It displays wide intellectual oudook by 
denying the ultimate reality of the objeet 
as well as of the subject and by admitting 
the reality of Consciousness only. 

(4) Its ideal saint is the Bodhisattva who has 
wonderful spiritual energy to work for 
the salvation of all beings. 

(5) It maintains that Buddha, by his Excellent 
Skilfulness (Upaya-Kaushalya). preached 
according to the grasp and disposition of 
different pepole. 

(6) Its final aim is Buddhahood which can be 
attained by undergoing the ten stages of 
Bodhisattvahood. 

(7) A Buddha can satisfy the spiritul needs of 
all beings. 

Asanga in his Mahayanasamparigraha-Shastra gives 
the following ten essential features of the Yogachara 
School:— 1 

(1) The Alayavijnana is immanent in all beings. 

(2) There are three kinds of knowledge, 
illusory, relative and absolute— 

(3) The objective world and the subjective 
t. go are only manifestations of the Alaya. 

(4) Six Perfections are emphasized. 

(5) In order to realize Buddhahood we have 
to pass through the ten stages of Bodhis¬ 
attvahood. 

(6) Mahayana is far superior to HInayana which is 
individualistic, selfish and narrow, and which 
has misunderstood the teaching of Buddha. 

(7) The goal is to become one, through Bodhi > 
with the Dharmakaya of Buddha’s Body of 
Pure Existence. 


1 Ibid, pp. 65-74. 
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(fi) The subject-abject duality is to Ih; trans¬ 
cended and unity with Pure Consciousness 
is to be attained. 

(9) From the ultimate Standpoint there is abso¬ 
lutely no diflerence between Samsin and 
Nirvana; and Nirvana is to l>c realised here 
and now by embracing ‘Sameness’ (Samatva) 
and by discarding 'Plurality' (Nanarva). 

(10) Reality is Dhafmakava or Buddha's Body 
of Pure Existence which is .it once Pure 
Consciousness and which manifests itself from 
the point of view of SamsSra, as Nirmaiiakaya 
or the Body of Becoming, and from the 
point of view of Nirvana, as Sambhogakava 
or the Body of Bliss. 

We have seen that Askvaghofti identified Tnthata 
with Bodhi or Alayavijhana and the latter with Tsuhi- 
gafagarbha. The Lankavatara also did the same. 

The Lanka vatara declares that all dharmas, except 
Consciousness, arc unreal. Gmsciontnt is the 
established truth preached by the Buddha. All the 
three worlds (Kama, rupa and stupa, he, of Matter, 
Form and No-form) arc the result of discrimination 
(vikalpa) or thought-relations. No external object exists 
in reality. All that is, is Consciousness. 1 

Though sometimes the Lankavitari appears to 
support the doctrine of crude Subjectivism, yet really 
it is pregnant with deeper expressions which forbid 
us to draw such a conclusion. The external world 
is the creation, not of the individual consciousness or 
mind (Manas, Chitta or Vijnana), but of the Absolute 
Consciousness (Abya or Tafhagaragarhlia). _ The con¬ 
fusion arises on account of the loose use of the words 
'Manas’, ‘Chitta’ and ‘Vijhana* by the Lankavatslra. 

1 LaAldvitira, pp. 1S6, 15& 
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Consciousness is first divided into individual cons¬ 
ciousness (Povrtd-vijfiana) unci absolute consciousness 
(Ahva-vijnlm)/ The former is further divided mro 
Ecveii vijMnas The sii vijSanas of the SarvaSUyadms 
(chaksu, ghrarva, shrotr.i, jivhi and kiya-vijfllnas 
rqiresenting the five sense-cognitions and Munovijnim 
or normal consciousness) arc recognised and a seventh 
Maiiovijftana (Vishi?ca-Al'inovij5ana) representing Con- 
tlnuous Consciousness is added w them, lhi^ is a 
sore of intermediary between the sixth Manovijnana 
and the Alaya. By the first five vijnanas, an object is 
Imagined or rather sensed; by vijiuut (Manovijflana) 
it is thought \ by Manas (Vishi?fa nunovijj|ana) it is 
peramdt and at the background of these all is the 
"synthetic unity of appeOTpUOn p called Chitta (Alaya ) 1 


It is generally believed that Alayavijham is an 
ever-changing Stream of consciousness- But in the 
Lariktvjiiur:! it is said to be a ptrmamtit, t/umortal and 
nmr-chtwging start-house of Consciousness which underlies 
the apparent subject-object duality- It is declared to 
be one which transcends the subject-object duality 
(Grahya-grShakavisamyukta), winch is beyond pro¬ 
duction, exigence and destruction (Utpida-Sthiti-bhanga- 
varjya), and lieyond all the plurality of iraugiiiation 
{Vi kalpa-prapa Aelia-rahita), mcl which is tu be directly 
realized by Pure Reason (N i ribiiasa-praj na-gochara) * 
The force behind creation is die Ixrginninglcss tendency 
inspired by Ignoroacc in the Alaya to manifest itself 
as subject and as object. The loeu* (Ashraya) and the 
object (Vi jay a) of this tendency is die Alaya icicit. 
Creation, therefore, is the result of this beginningless 
tendency inspired by Ignorance which leads to plurality 
( A rvaJ i Acfm-diiiASth tilynv as ini ), 3 I* 1 di v idu^X 

Pravytti'vijfiinafi, like external objects, are mini Station 
of the Alaya, They are neither identical with nor 

1 v* «prer * ftdW t 

franfcr PniHTttf il ibid, p. 46, 

■ Ibid, pp, 42-43. * IWd* ?■ «- 
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different from the Alaya. Juft as a lump of earth is 
/it it her identical with nor tlifferetu ironi ilte aj oms of 
earth or a /told ornament from gold, if drey are identical 
wiiii the A lay a then their cessation should also mean 
the cessation of Lite A [ay a ; and if they are different 
from the A lays, then they should not arise out of it. 1 
Alaya is the ocean; Pravptu-vijflanas are the waves. 
Juft as the waves ftirred by the wind dance on the 
ocean, similarly the manifold individual vijulnas 
ftirred by the wind of objects which arc the creation 
of Ignorance, dance on die Alaya. 1 The Waves are 
neither identical with nor different from the ocean, 
similarly die seven Pravftu-vijfianas ore neither identical 
wiih nor different from the Absolute Chitn or the 
Alaya. The plurality of the waves is the manifestation 
of the ocean ; the manifold vijnanas arc the manifestation 
•of the Alaya. Ultimately there, is not die slightest 
difference between the individual vijnanas and the 
Aiiiya, Ir is only by rhe discursive intellect that the 
Alaya is compared to die ocean and the vijflanus to the 
waves. Ultimately the Alaya is Indescribable and 
transcends all categoric* of the intellect. 3 

The Alaya is also called the Tdthigaia-gaihha or 
tiie Womb of die Tarhagata, pregnant with all possi¬ 
bilities and dirobbing with seeds of ail vijuanas. 
Noticing that die Alaya comes very near the Brahman 
or the Atman of the Upamjads, the Lanka vacant itself 
takes pains to distinguish it from the Atman of the 
Non-buddhifts (TTrthika): Mahamati asks Bhagavan— 
Tathagaragarbha is declared by you, O Lord, to be 
intrinsically shining or self-luminous (Pikkrui-prabhas- 
vara), to be absolutely pure (Adi-vishuddha), to be 
immanent in all beings (Sarva-satrva-dehantara-gata), 
to be immortal (Nttyst) and permanent (Dhrova) and 

1 Ibid, p. 38, 

* PiM fafiJiUflltfl, t 

SR til t) Ibid, p.46* 

1 Ibid, pp. *7-44. 
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eternal (Sbashvaifl.) and blissful (Shiva). Then how, 
O Lord, is it nm similar to the Atman of the Non- 

Boddh&s ?.BhagavSn replied—No, Mabimaii, the 

Tathlgatagarbha is not similar to the Atman because 
it transcends all categories of finite thought (Nirvikalpa), 
fiecausc it is neither affirmation nor negation nor both 
nor neither, and localise it is to be directly realized 
by Pure Reason (NkabhSsa-gochjxa) ; while die Atman 
leads to Eternalism because it dings to aifirmarion. 1 

We may however remark that Bhagavan of the 
Laikivatarst clearly forgets or poses to forget that the 
Atman of the Tjparii$ads from winch is derived 
the Tathigatagarbha is also Nirvikalpa and Niribhasa- 

prajM-gochara. 

In his MdMtSm^SHtrMankars-Skastta? Asanga dearly 
declares that MsMyana cannot be realiMid by relational 
intellect. Intellect '(Tarka) is based on Religious Texts 
(Agama-nishrita), It is only provisional, not final, 
because what is held true today may be found untrue 
tomorrow and what is held true by some may be found 
untrue by others (Niyata), It is partial, not alt-pervasive 
or omniscient, because it cannot know everything 
(Avylpi). It is phenomenal, not real (Samym). It 
leads to dissatisfaction, woeful discussions, insoluble 
antinomies and misery, ‘Knowledge increaseth sorrow* 
(KJhedavan). Only unwise persons ding to it (Hila- 
shraya). It cannot give us Reality. 3 

1 Ibid, pp. 77-79 P 

1 Prof. Hi TJi sLod Profp Wifilernita snggc& that this Shjd<fra 
iii all probability, is the wtrfJe of ^Mairrspriitha. Plot 
TJi also Suegcfc that the cnmmcnsiy is written hy Vgsfl- 
bmdhu, frof + S. Levi regards the Karikh and rhe 
Commtntarr as tbc work of As-aij£ft; We agree wish ProL 
Levi 

1 r 

wpsrcft irtwfcawfft ftw* ^ i! 

MahJ?jcaiijLriiinkara^ i. 
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Asaiga tries to prove that every phenomenal thing, 
being relative, is momentary. Everything which arises 
out of causes and conditions is necessarily momentary. 
If it is not momentary then It will not come Into existence 
at all. The preceding moment is the cause of the 
moccding moment. If a tiling be permanent, then 
how can it afterwards cease to exist? The scriptures 
also tell that the Yogis realize that Samskaras come 
into existence ami cease every moment. Again, if i 
thing which is produced, afterwards !>econies permanent, 
then docs it become so by itself or by any other cause ? 
It cannot become permanent by itself because afterwards 
it ceases to exist. And if it is not permanent by itself, 
how can it be made permanent by anything else ? Change 
is the law of tills universe. External objects do not 
exiSt outside of thought. The empirical ego is also 
unreal. The water of a river is always flowing. Fresh 
waters arc coming in every moment. In a lamp one 
flame is continually succeeding another. There is 
nothing in the world which is not momentary. 1 

It is important to remember tliat it Is only the 
phenomenal which is declared to be momentary by 
Asafiga and Vasubandhu. Momentarincss docs not 
even touch Reality which is above all categories. 

The Vijflanavadins deny the ultimate reality of 
the empirical self nr the ego. All miseries and sufferings 
come out of the false notion of the *1* and the ‘Mine’. 
When the self docs not exift really, how can it 1* taken 
as a sect or a knowef or a doer or an tmjoyer ? When 
Buddha preached the existence of the self it was only 
to attract die simple-minded ami to encourage them 
to perform good deads and to refrain from evil ones. 
In reality there is no ego. If an ego really exited, 
then there would be cither liberation without any 
effort or no liberation at all. The notion of the ego 


1 llihfvinasduibuikta, pp. 149-154. 
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it dot to begmningless Ignorance which muft he over¬ 
come. 1 

1l is importanr to sctncmbex that it is only the 
empirical self or the ego which is declared to be unreal 
by Asaitga and Vasubandhu. Pure Consciousness or 
the Universal Self is not only admitted bur is dechred 
to be the only Reality. By its very nature it is Self- 
luminous ; all impurities are adventitious. 3 

The Real, says Asaflga, is essentially Non-dual. 
It is neither existence nor noa-exiftencc, neither aftiri na¬ 
tion nor negation, neither identity nor difference, neiilier 
one nor many, neither increasing nor decreasing, neither 
pore nor impure, neither production nor destruction, 
ft is beyond Ignorance and beyond intellect. 8 

The ego is neither real nor unreal nor anything 
other than real or unreal. It is only an illusion (bhramaj- 
Liberackm, therefore, is only the destruction of illusion 
or ignorance,* How unfortunate it is that people 
directly perceiving the truth of Dependent Origination 
forget it and take recourse to a so-called independent 
ego ! How deep-rooted is this Ignorance which makes 
a complete fool of a man and tosses him like a shuttle¬ 
cock from affirmation to negation and from negation 
to affirma tion 1 What sort of Ignorance is this which 
obscures the truth and makes a man fall upon either 
existence or non-existence ?* Truly speaking, there 
is absolutely no difference between Bondage and Libera¬ 
tion. Still, from the phcnomcn.il point oj view, we 
say that by good deeds and true knowledge, die cycle 

> Ibid, pp. 154-159. 

* ITT T IV* ^ H 1 Rl t) »r ff*rt +*ef I 

Ibid, liii, 19. 

* Ibid, vi, 1. Also »e is, 22, 24, 26. 

* <rm ifafl DPn#C t Ibid, Vi, z 

* Ibid, vi, 4, 
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of birth and death is Stopped and liberation is achieved. 1 
A Bodhisattva first realizes that external objects are 
only imaginary and that mind alone exists. Then 
he realizes that individual mind too is as much an 
imagination as any external object. Thus shaking off 
all duality, he direcdy perceives the Absolute which 
is a Harmonious Whole (Dharmadhatu). 2 

The Supreme Reason wherein all categories merge 
removes all the defects of the intellect juSt as a Strong 
medicine removes the effect of poison. 3 By becoming 
one with Reason, a Bodhisattva realizes the LaSt Medi¬ 
tation (Chaturtha-dhyana; like Turiya) and ever dwells 
in the Blissful Brahman. 4 He becomes fully qualified 
to work for the real emaniepation of humanity juSt 
as a bird, when it has developed full wings, becomes 
able to soar high.* 

When a vessel containing water is broken, reflection 
of the Moon is not visible in it. Similarly in impure 
persons the reflection of the Buddha is not visible.* 
But knowing the ultimate unreality of the ego and 
of the dharmas and realizing that Reality is essentially 
non-dual, a wise man will embrace it recognizing it 
to be Pure Consciousness. After that even this recogni¬ 
tion will be transcended and that indescribable State is 
Liberation where all the cries of intellect are satisfied 
and all its categories are merged. 7 Buddha has never 
taught the Doctrine by speech because it is to be direcdy 
realized by Pure Reason.® Every phenomenon is merged 
in the harmonious bosom of Reality. “No appearance 

cTUTf«r tmw ?5r»r: spPtnfaTfT'Tpr ii 


Ibid, vi, 5. 


* Ibid, vi, 7. 

* Ibid, vi, 9. 

4 I 


Ibid, vii, 3. 


* Ibid, vir, 8. 

* Ibid, ix, 16. 
7 Ihid, xi, 47. 

* Ibid, xii, 2. 
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is so low that die Absolute does hoc embrace it”.t 
Knowing this world to be merely a composite of Forces 
(Samskaras), knowing that the ego and the objects 
do not exl£t, and knowing further that ail this is merely 
suffering, a wise man will leave far behind the baneful 
existence of the empirical ego and will embrace the 
Great Universal Soul (Mahatman).® Setting on the 
eight path, understanding the true doctrine of Nairatrnya, 
and clearly grasping the real meaning of Shunyati, 
the Enlightened Ones transcend the individual existence 
and realize the Pure Soul (Stmddhittman) and thus 
become one with that Universal SoulA This is the 
Pure Existence of the Buddha and is called the Highest 
Soul (Paramatmart). 4 Rivers after rivers pouc them¬ 
selves into the Ocean, but the Ocean is neither satisiicd 
nor does it increase; Buddhas after Buddhas pouc 
themselves into Reality, but the Absolute is neither 
satisfied nor does it increase. How wonderful it is! & 
Different rivers with different waters flowing through 
different places arc called only 'rivers’. But when 
they merge in die ocean, they become one with it. No 
more are they called ‘rivers*; they are ‘the ocean’. 
Similarly different persons holding different views are 
called 'finite intellects’. But when they merge in the 
Buddha, the Absolute, rbey become one with it; they 
are the Harmonious Whole. 4 

* .nro vhf ^ fw?r | Ibid, xiii, 12. 

3 fagni »rgrTtrm u 

Ibid, iiv* 37. 

1 fcijswi Jrnfwrw: i 

^ m I Ibid, k, 23. 

4 ir trrrl Ttmenr \ 

ibid, pp. 37-38, 

The MihipirinininuuEfi o( rhe Smskrit Gifmn 
ideatffes the MaMtnian with the Tarhaga fi^a rbhi juft 
its i he Ludkiv^tifa identifies the Akpi with rhe Tat hi- 
gaia^ifbh.t. See 4 §y&c ms of Buddhistic Thought': Yama- 
kimi Sogcn, p. 25. 

1 Ibid,, itt 55. - Ibid* ix t S2-S5. 
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The Yogachiras Stress the importance of different 
Vihiras and iihumis which purify a Bodhisattvi juft 
as rice purifies gold 1 and by which discus rive intellect is 
transformed into Pure Reason. 

Vasubandhu formerly belonged to the Kashmirs- 
Vaibhafik.t branch of the SaryS&ivada School of Him- 
y5na* but was later on converted to Vifflaiwvada 
by his elder brother Asaip'a. Even in his earlier work, 
the Abhidharmakosha, the influence of Maliayani_ is 
visible. Here the word 'Abhidharma' is identified 
with Pure Knowledge together with its means. It is 
declared that the phenomenal is like 'water in a jar', 
while the Absolute is like rhe vast ocean. 8 The intellect 
is transcended in the last Meditation in which the medi¬ 
tator becomes one with rhe Great Brahman, 4 This 
Pure Knowledge is called Shramanya as well as BT4h- 
manya. 5 

In his VijBapti-Mjtratd-SiiMhi : Vimshatikd, with 
his own commentary on it, Vasubandhu proves that 
Reality is Pure Consciousness and that external objects 
do not exist outside of thought, by refuting the objection* 
of rhe opponents. And in his Vijigpti-Mairatd-Siddhi \ 
Trimshika, Vasubandhu develops his theory to fullness. 

In the Mahayana, the Vimshatika cells us, all the 
three worlds do not exist outside of thought. Mind, 
thought, consciousness, know-ledge arc synonyms.* 
External objects depend on thought like the hair seen 

1 Rodhicitivabhijcni, fjivco as .in Appendix to itw? l>jshi- 

hhumika-Sarra edited by Rahdcr, p, U>. 

* wrtfr smuf Tfvrfr^Vvv: 1 

Ahhidturiiukicrshj, viii, 40. 

* Itid, vi, 4. 

* riW i oiT I Ibid, viu. 23. 

4 H f ffmnw sft WT*TJ VI, Si and WTTCVvhv ^ *». 54 

4 Viduhatikl-Vttti oa KiriidL, 1. 
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floating is the atmosphere or like the perception of 
the; double-Moon. 1 The opponent urges that if external 
objects do not exist then we cannot account for t licit 
sratiol determination; (De sha-myama), their temporal 
determination (Kala-ni yama), the iodctcrniination of 
iho perceiving stream of consciousness (samininiyatna) 
and their action (Knya-Kriya). 1 If representations 
arise without there being any external sense-objects, 
then how is it that an object is seen in a particular place 
and a particular time ? And bow is it that all persons, 
and not one person Only, present at that particular 
piace and time perceive that particular object ? And 
how is it that fruitful activity is possible ? If things 
Jikc food, water, doth, poison, weapons etc. seen in 
a dream are purely imaginary and devoid of activity, 
it docs not mean that real iood and real water also cannot 
satisfy hunger and thirst. External objects therefore 
must exist.* 

V asubandhu replies : These four things mentioned 
by the opponent do not justify independent toiidtcjice 
iyt external objuets because they arc found even in 
dreams and in lielJ where there are no external objects. 
Even in a dream things like a city, a garden, a 
woman, a man etc, arc seen in a particular place 
and at a particular time and not in all places and ar all 
times. fruitful activity too results from unreal 
dream- objects for the roaring of a dream-tiger causes 
real fear and disturbs sleep and an erotic dream is 
followed by consequences which arc physically real. 
Again, all Those persons, and not one o( them only, 
who, on account of rheir bad deeds, go to hell, see 
fhc same river of pus etc. Thus there is indctermination 
of the Stream of consciousness. So in dreams and in 
hdl all these four things are present Though there are 

1 Vimshitfki, K. I. 

* frpn iwiwitrab i 

frrtrpWT ^ W II Ibid, K. A 

1 ViifwIariiS-Vftti on K. 2 
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no external objccrs. The infernal guards cannot be 
jral Ex-cause they themselves do not suffer the agony 
of hell. The opponent admits that infernal guards 
arc produced by the force of the deeds of those persons 
who go to hell. But die force or the impression (visana) 
of the deed is in consciousness, while its result is wrongly 
imagined by the opponent to be outside consciousness. 
How cm if be possible P The impression as well as 
the result of the deed mu& be in const:iousness itself. 
Hence consciousness is the only reality. 1 

Consciousness manifests itself into subject as well 
as into object. It arises out of its own sced imd dten 
it ni-iniftSte itself as in external object, J i it: refold 
Buddha said tliat there am two bases of cognition— 
internal and external. By knowing this dung, one 
realizes that there is no personci ego and that there 
are no external objects, as both are only manifestations 
of consciousocss. 1 

The Indescribable Pure Consciousness which is 
tu be directly realized by the Buddhas can never lie 
denied. It cannot be conceived by intellect. I he 
idea of Pure Consciousness as conceived by dnitc thought 
with the help of its category of ‘existence 1 is also unreal. 
For, if if were real, the conceptions of intellect would 
be real and this would undermine the doctrine that 
Pure Consciousness alone exists. The tact is that Pure 
Consciousness alone exists- I he is that Pure; 

Consciousness cannot be grasped by intellect as an object. 
But this docs not mean that Pure Consciousness m itself 
docs noi exist because it can be threetly realized by 
Pure Reason which transcends the subject-object 
duality. 3 

» VJmsbatikS, hL 6-7. 

* Ibid, K. MO. ^ _ 

3 irt j i' J.UT r' nt mini tmgoT^rrf?: qfoid-w^ 
fat JItitM n tufirfxwndHiwHi vt fSHt 1 

Vidtc it*uU-Vftri oil K- 10 
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Vasubandhu refutes other arguments of the oppo¬ 
nent. Perception, he says, cannot guarantee the 
■ existence of external objects because the awareness is 
the same even in dreams and in the perception of the 
double-Moon, Memory too does not imply die per¬ 
ception of an external object but only its consciousness. 
The opponent urges that if there is no difference between 
dreaming and waking States then we should know 
even when we arc fully awake that external objects 
do not exist in the manner in which we know diat the 
dream-objects are; unreal. To this objection Vasu- 
bandliu's answer is that before we are fully awake we 
cannot know that dream-objects are unreal. Tilings seen 
in a dream arc as reai to the dreamer as any object is to 
□s. 1 e is only when we are awake that we realize the 
vmretilityof dream-object*. Similarly the worldly |ieople 
are slumbering in ignorance. They do not realize, 
as long as they are under the infatuation of ignorance, 
that this world does not really exist. If is only when 
true knowledge dawns that the fact that Reality is 
Pure Consciousness can be realized. 1 Intellect in¬ 
evitably involves itself in dualism. And unless the 
subject-object duality is transcended, we cannot realize 
Kenlipr,* Vasubandhu concludes his Vimshatika by 
pointing oui that he has, according to the best of his 
ability, proved that Reality is Pure Consciousness. 
But as this Reality is beyond discursive intellect it cannot 
be fully grasped by it. It can be only realized by trans¬ 
cending the subject-object duality, by going beyond 
all the categories of intellect and by embracing Pure 
Reason, in short, by becoming a Buddha. 3 

Sthiramati in his Commentary on the Trimshlki 
tells us that the aim of Vasubandhu in writing this 

1 =pif^wraTT anyth' n viriishjtifca, K. 17. 

* Ibid on K. 21. 

* NsfenTTTTTftrf?: *TVT t 
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treatise is to show the real meaning of the ultimate 
unreality of the subject (Pudgala-nairatinvu) ana ot 
the object (Dharma-nai ratmya)- There art two kinds 
of Ignorance, The tit St is bJcsbfivajrana, winch leads 
to all sorts of suffering and is due to the false notion 
of the reality of the individual subject- The second 
is Jfleyivarftm which screens the real nature 
objects md is clue to the fai&e notion of the reality 
of external objects To destroy these two kinds of 
Ignofance k the aim of Trimshiki. Some philosophers 
maintain that even external objects, like consciousness, 
are absolutclv real; while others declare rhai even 
consciousness, like external objects, is only relative 
and therefore unreal. To demolish these two extreme 
views (Ekantavada) is also the aim of this treatise. 

Sonic scholars maintain that Sh&nyavada declares 
even consciousness to be unreal. But in the last chapter 
wc have shown that this is not the case. It is very 
important to remember that it is only the individual 
subject which is declared to be unreal by ShfinyayBan. 
VijnanavSda also agrees here. Shtinyavada criticizes 
self-con sdousness if it means consciousness ol 
consciousness. Fire cannot bum itself.^ lbe edge 
of a sword cannot cut Itself. Tine tip of a finger cannot 
touch itself. Omsdousness of consciousness leads 
to infinite regress. But Sbunyavada maintains the 
rcaiirc of Pure Consciousness. Nagarjum himseli identi¬ 
fies lus Ptapaucha-Shiinya Tattva with Bodhi oi jfiana. 
If the Bodhi of Nagarjuna, the Chitta of Aryadeva and 
the Bodhi-Ontta of Sbintideva are not Pure Cons- 
ciou 5 Tic.ss or the Self-luminous Self which is Pure Cons¬ 
ciousness, what else can they be ? 

Reality, says the Tdmshikl, is Pare Consciousness. 
This Reality (Vijnapdmatra) on account of its inherent 
newer (Shako) suffers threefold modification, Brft 
of all it minifcfts itself as Alayavijnfina or YTpoka which 
is a Store-house Consciousness where the seeds of all 
phenomena arc present. Then this Store-house Cons- 
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ciousness further manifests itself in two forms. Firstly 
it takes the form of individual subject or ego or mental 
operations (Manana or Manovijnana), and secondly 
it manifests itself as the perception of the so-called 
-external objects (Vi$aya-vijnapti). Behind these three 
modifications is the permanent background of eternal 
and unchangeable Pure Consciousness (Vijnana or 
Vi jnapti-matra). 1 

It is important to note the difference between the 
Alava of the Lankavatara and the Alaya of Vasubandhu. 
The AJayavi jnana of the Lankavatara which is identified 
with Tathagatagarbha or the Pure Chitta is identical 
with the Vijnaptimatra of Vasubandhu. Both are 
Pure Consciousness which is the permanent background 
of all phenomena, subjective as well as objective, and 
which ultimately transcends the subject-object duality. 
The Alayavijnana of Vasubandhu is only a phenomenal 
manifestation of this Pure Consciousness. It contains 
the seeds of all phenomena, subjective as w$ll as objective 
(Sarva-bljakam, Karika 2). It is a continually changing 
Stream of consciousness like a Stream of water (Vartate 
Srotasaughavat, K. 4). When Buddhahood is realized, 
its flow at once comes to an end (Tasya Vyavrttirarhatve, 
K. 5). ( 

The individual self (Manovijnana) depends on the 
Alaya and is accompanied by four kinds of suffering— 
self-notion, self-delusion, self-pride and self-love. 2 It 
ceases to function when the false notion of the Ego 
is destroyed and when the categories of intellect are 
transcended. 8 

The third modification, the perception of the 
•objects, which takes the form of the six Vijnanas 

1 an e »pPT Er»tK t f% ftrfvvt in sr^ i 
farmfwirstfl s fro ii 

ftwl ^ I Trimshiki, K. 1-2. 

* Ibid, K. 6. • Ibid, K. 7. 
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(§.idvuiha) is of two kinds—pure (Kushaia) and impure 
{Akusshah) and is accompanied by various sufferings 
(Klesha) and sub-sufferings (UpaHcsha). 1 These 
Vi j flams stand in the same relation to the Alaya su> 
waves stand to water (Taring inam vat ha jaJe. K 15). 

Thus we sec that the subject as wdl as the object 
arc only modifications of the Alaya which itself is only 
a modthration of Pure Consciousness. Hence it is 
established that Pure Consciousness is the only Reality. 9 

The Paramartha of Sbuny&vida is also c&Ucd 
Pnrinispanna by V‘j52navada, and the Samvni of 
Rhuiiyavada is further divided into Patatanm and 
Pori kal pita by Vijhamvada. The former is the relative 
while die latter is the imaginary. The Lajikavaura 
says that the Parikalpita is the purely imaginary like 
a hare’s horn or a barren woman'a child or a skv-flower 
or a dream or a mirage or tlie perception of double- 
Moon etc.; the Para fauna is the relative which depends 
on causes anti conditions, which is based on discursive 
intellect, and which comes under the realm of the pheno¬ 
menal ; rhe Parinispmna is die Paramartltfl, the absolutely 
real which is based on Pure Reason or Supreme Wisdom 
which transcends the subject-object duality of the in¬ 
tellect and die plurality of the phenomena, and which 
is variously coiled as Tathata or Tathagatagsubha or 
Alayavijrlino or Aryajriina or Samyapjriana or PrajM* 
MakreyanSLha also says that the Pari kal pita is the purely 
imaginar y or absolutely unreal ( Atyania-sLunya); the 
Pantantri is the relative based on intellect (Lankika- 
gochara); and the Parini?p*ima is the absolutely real 
based on Pure Reason (Avikalpa-jnina-gochara). 4 
Asanga says that the imaginary is a mere name (Naim, 
or jalpa); the relative is also like an error (Bhrand), 

» Ibid, K. 8-9. 

* Ibid. K. 17. 

* LaoLdvmfita. pp. 56, 67,6S, 222. 2*9. 

* MaJbylntaribiiijji, p. 19. 
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to phenomena only. It is only rhe phenomenal which 
is momentary* And in this sphere momentarirtL-ss is 
emphasized. But momentarmess does not even much 
Reality. Reality, truly speaking, transcends all the 
categories of the intellect. It is neither momentary 
nor permanent. But from the phenomenal point of 
view it must be described as the eternal, immortal and 
permanent background of all momentary phenomena. 
We have also shown that it is only the empirical self 
or the individual subject or the Ego that is declared 
to be unreal by Vijnanavada, The reality of Pure 
Consciousness alone, variously called as Alayavijruna 
(of the Tnuk avatars), Tathagatagarbha, Chittamaita, 
VijnaptiTnatra, is emphatically niain«rii*e*L The Pure 
Consciousness transcends the dualism of the subject 
and the object as well as the plurality of phenomena. 
It is the same as the Self-luminous Self. 

VijfiinavSda cannot be called subjectivism, it 
is nor rhe individual consciousness (ManovijMiia) as 
associated with other momentary functional ideas (Pra- 
vrteivijnana) that creates the external world. The 
external world is declared to be only a manifestation 
or modi heat ion of Absolute Consciousness. When 
the external world is declared to be unreal what is meant 
fs that it does not exist independently and outside of 
Consciousness. True, the dream Sate and the waking 
Shite are placed on a par. Bur it should not be forgotten 
that the Parikalpita is distinguished from the Para (antra. 
Both agree in wing ultimately unreal and in existing 
inside Consciousness. They cannot break the ada¬ 
mantine circle of Consciousness. The subject and the 
object Hanot' within this circle which thev cannot over¬ 
step. The obj?etipfty of the external world is not denied. 
The objects appear as ebjffts to the subject which per¬ 
ceives them. Only their objectivity docs not fall 
outside of Consciousness because the distinction of the 
subject and the object is within Consciousness Itself 
which ultimately transcends the subject-object duality. 
Consciousness is immanent in all phenomena and it is 
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also the permanent transcendental background of all 
phenomena. 

MM. Pt. Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya has raised 
an interesting point. He says that the Pure Cons¬ 
ciousness of Vasubandhu is not absolutely permanent 
(KufaStha-nitya) but only relatively so (Apeksika-nitya). 
Pt. Bhattacharya distinguishes between ‘absolutely perma¬ 
nent’ and ‘relatively permanent’. He calls the former 
as ‘Nitya’ and the latter as ‘Dhruva’. He says that 
Vasubandhu (in his Trimshika, Karika 30) uses the 
word ‘Dhruva’ and not ‘Nitya’ for his Vijnaptimatra. 
It is therefore only relatively permanent or ‘enduring’ 
like a Stream or a flame. It may be called ‘Santati- 
nitya’. 1 


Pt. Bhattacharya is perfectly right in saying that 
the Alayavijnana is relatively permanent. Vasubandhu 
himself has made it clear that the Alaya is only a pheno¬ 
menal manifestation of Pure Consciousness and is like 
a Stream (Srotasaughavat). It may be righdy called 
‘Santati-nitya’. But perhaps Pt. Bhattacharya fails to 
distinguish the Alayavijnana of Vasubandhu from 
his Vijnaptimatra. Pt. Bhattacharya is certainly wrong 
in saying that the Vijnaptimatra is also relatively perma¬ 
nent. His distinction between Nitya and Dhruva is 
not absolute because these words are often used as 
synonyms by Buddhism as well as by Vedanta. The 
words ‘Dhruva’, ‘Nitya’, ‘Ajara’, ‘Amara’, ‘Shashvata’, 
‘KutaStha’ etc. are often used as synonyms. Vasu¬ 
bandhu uses the word ‘Dhruva’ here in the sense of 
the absolutely permanent. The Vijnaptimatra or the 
Pure Consciousness which is the only Reality is not 
‘enduring’ but ‘absolutely permanent’. Sthiramati, the 
commentator on Vasubandhu, while explaining the 
Karika in which Vijnaptimatra is declared to be ‘Dhruva’, 
clearly points out that the word ‘Dhruva’ means ‘Nitya’. 
This is sufficient to prove the falsity of Pt. Bhattacharya’s 

1 The Agam.shaStra of Gaudapada, Introduction, p. cxliL 
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contention. Sthiramati openly says that Vijnaptimatra 
is eternal and permanent; that it is blissful because 
it is permanent for what is permanent is bliss and what 
is momentary is misery. 1 

Vasubandhu’s system, therefore, is Absolute 
Idealism. In fact we can say that in the Advaita Vedanta, 
Vijnaptimatra gives place to Brahman or Atman, Alaya- 
vijnana to Ishvara, Manovijnana to Jiva, Visayavijnapti 
to Jagat, and Patinama to Vivarta. 


1 ywt sRTVtnrr, ^ ref?!?* fsr, 

3PT ? f^t: §?r: I Tmhjtu'ka-Bhasya, p. 44 . 







CHAPTER IV 


5 VAT ANTRA^ VIJWAN AVADA. 

This school is called T Svatimtra-VIjfiamvafb or 
Svatantra^Yoglcfaira or Sautraotika-YogSehant School 
of Buddhism, It accepts the metaphysical truth of 
Vijfiatuvada that Reality is Pure Consciousness and 
wants to &up[xiri: it with independent logical argument s. 
It wants to combine the metaphysical Idealism of 
Vijnlnavada with the logical and epistemological Critical 
Realism of the Sautrintika School, We may call it 
as the Logical School of Buddhism. 

Vasubandhu 1 * disciple Dihnaga who founded this 
school is also the founder of Medieval Indian Logic, 
ju^t as Gorama is the founder of die Ancient and 
Gahgesha of the Indian Logic, Founded by 

Dinniga t fully elaborated and explained by Dhatma- 
klrti „ developed almost to perfection by Shlntarak^sfa* 
this school culminated in kiinakshlk, the Ia£t great 
teacher of Buddhism in India, J 

Buddhist logic is at once logic, epistemology and 
metaphysics combined. It is logic because it deals 
with syllogism (Pirirthliumitm), inference (Svirtba- 
numana) and Import of Words (Apoha), It is epistemo¬ 
logy because it undertakes a thorough investigation 

i These Buddhist* arc generally regarded as VijMottidtoi 
anti tin di<tiru.tiiin U~ made between earlier Vijiiirurfd* 
and this btcc form of Vijn5oftv5.di advocated by 
vrirert. According to us ihb cunfimua between die 
original Vijfilruvada of LariJdivatira^ Asiftga and Vusu- 
bandhu md rbb later development of k by these writeis 
treated in ibis chapter has begot many worse Doofiaioai 
and has been nrnidy responsible for giving me to many 
misunder^aodEngs. Ir jj, therefore, very neoeaiajy to 
rrcat thcac writers ai belonging to j separate school which 
may be called Svaranrra-Vijftlnavida, 
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of Bcnsc-pcrccpdon (Pratyakfa), of the validity of 
knowledge (Prsmanya), and of the Means of Cognition 
(Pxamana), It is metaphysics because it discusses the 
teal nature of sensation and of thought and admits 
that Reality is supm-logical. 

Nagiriuna wrote VigrahavyivartiaL s logical 
treatise, Astaiga introduced the Njlya syllogism into 
Buddhism. Vasubandhu wrote two logical treatises- 
Vadavitlhi and Vsdavidhana. Wc are surprised to 
find DJhniga telling us that Vfidavidhi is not the work 
of Vam bond hu- 1 But our curiosity is satisfied by the 
commentator, Jincndrabuddhi who points out that 
it “is not what Vasubondhu would have said in his ripe 
years ; that it was composed while he was yet a Vai- 
bhisika...In his Vadavidhana, Vasubandhu is supposed 
to haw corrected his formulations A 2 Diiioaga under¬ 
took to complete the logical teachings of his mn*er 
dhu and founded t 


Vasubandhu 


the Logical School. 


It is very important to remember that though the 
Logical School accepts die fundamental doctrine of 
Vjjfianav'adi that Reality is Puce Consciousness, it 
rejects the permanence oi Consciousness- Vijhanavada 
restricts the application of the theory of Momcntariness 
to phenomena only and openly dec! ires Reality to be 
permanent Consciousness. Svatantra-VijfiinavSda 
accepts that Reality' is Pure Consciousness but it uni¬ 
versalizes the theory of Motnentariness and openly 
declares even this Pure Consciousness to be only 
momentary- Confessing that he agreed with 
Vasubandhu m metaphysics, Diimaga consented to 
remain on die logical plane and under the disguise 
of supporting Absolute Idealism with independent 
logical arguments, he really tried to revive the theory 
of Momentacinesa in a subtle manner and actually busied 
himself with logical revival in order to modify the 


1 Pi a iiiiiu - Situ utbehaya, i, 14. 

3 Buddiuil Logic, Vul. I, Stcbcrbjtiky, p, JO. 
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Absolute Idealism of Vasubandhu by trying to fuse 
it somehow with Critical Realism. Although the 
Svatantra-Vijnanavadins, Dinnaga, Dharmaklrri, Shanta- 
raksita and all, pay hp-homage to Vasubandhu by 
confessing that so far as ultimate reality is concerned 
they are following in the footsteps or Vasubandhu, 
yet what they actually do is to undermine the whole 
metaphysics of Vasubandhu by degrading his permanent 
Consciousness to the level of a momentary Vijnana 
or a unique momentary Particular which they call 
Svalaksana. The Alayavijfiana or the Tathagatagarbha 
is completely ignored by them. 

Unfortunately the magnum opus of Dirinaga, the 
Pramana-Samuchehaya, is not available in original 
Sanskrit. Only its First Chapter has been reconstructed 
into Sanskrit from its Tibetan Version by Mr. H- R- 
Rangaswamy Iyenger. The Pramana-Vartika of 
Dharmaklrri*, though Styled as a Commentary on the 
Pramana-Samuchchaya, is in fact an independent work, 
while the Tattva-Sarigraha of Shantaraksita, though 
called an independent work, may be taken as a free 
metrical commentary on the Pramana-Vartika. 

The Naivayika and the Mlmamsaka were the two 
major opponents of Buddhism at that time. _ Dirinaga 
had ruthlessly criticized the Nyaya-Sutras of Gotama 
and the Nyaya-Bhasya of Vatsyayana. Uddyotakara 
in his Nyaya-Vartika refuted the charges of^ Dirinaga 
and defended the Nyaya position. Dharmaklrri in his 
Pramana-Vartika demolished all the arguments of 
Uddyotakara in such a merciless manner that the eminent 
Advaitin, Vachaspati Mishra, at a much later date, 
had to comment on Uddyotakara in his Nyaya-Vartika- 
Tatparya-TIka in order to “rescue the old argument- 
cows of Uddyotakara which were entangled in the 
mud of Buddhistic criticism”- Dhannakirti^s attack 
on MImamsa was also so damaging that it provoked 
Kumarila to write his voluminous Shoika-Varuka to 
refute Buddhism and defend Mimarhsa, The attacks 
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of the Naiyajikas and of the Mimdmsakas, in their turn, 
gave rise to the writings of Shantaraksita and Kamala- 
shlla. Shantaraksita in his Tattva-sangraha and Kamala- 
shila in his Panjika on it, refute extensively all the 
charges of the Naiyayikas, especially of Uddyotakara 
and of the Mlmamsakas, especially of Kumarila, and 
criticize all other schools prevalent in their rime. But 
ultimately Buddhism could not resist the onslaught 
of Brahmanism and was being rapidly ousted from the 
land of its birth. Shantaraksita himself was forced 
to retire to Tibet where he called his disciple Kamala- 
sblla also. Kamalashlla was the IaSt great scholar of 
Buddhism in India, though even after him upto a much 
later date, a Buddhist scholar here and a BuddhiSt scholar 
there continued to write. Thus it is that the Svatantra- 
Vijnanavada school, after producing an enormously 
rich philosophical literature by way of approval and 
by way of criticism, came to an end and with it virtually 
ended Buddhist philosophy in India. 

Now, keeping this background in mind, we proceed 
to deal with this school. Here we are concerned more 
with its metaphysical side than with its logical side. 

The Revival of the Doctrine of Momentariness together 
with the Theory of Dependent Origination on which it is based : 

The Logical School maintains that sensation and 
thought are the two radically different sources of know¬ 
ledge. Sensation reflects the unique, momentary, existent, 
ultimate reality (Svalaksana). Thought conceives a 
chain of moments by constructing relations and images 
(Samanyalaksana). Accordingly there are two sources 
of knowledge—perception (Pratyaksa) and inference 
(Anumana). Perception gives us direct, vivid and 
concrete reflection of the object. Inference gives us 
only indirect, vague and abstract thought-constructions. 

Right knowledge is successful or efficacious know¬ 
ledge. Momentariness is equated with motion or 
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change and efficiency is equated with existence. The 
teal is the casually efficient; the unreal is the inefficient 
The ultimately existent, says Dharmaklrti, is the efficient, i 
The inefficient is the unreal and we have nothing to do 
with its existence Dr non-existence jnSt as a prospective 
bride has OQEhlng to da with the beauty or ugliness 
of a eunuch k 3 A real fire is that which bums and 
cooks smd sheds light- A fire which neither burns 
nor cooks nor sheds light is unreal- ^1 he ultimately 
existent is the momentary particular r thing-in-itsclf s * 
It is the Uis\ die ‘here\ the ‘now\ the 'present moment 
of efficiency*. It is indescribable and unutterable because 
it is shorn'of all objectivi^d images. Everything dse 
has only indirect, borrowed or second-rate relief. 
All thought-relations arc fictitious. They are a figment 
of the i mags nation. 

Existence is efficiency and efficiency is change. 
The changeless is the inefficient and the inefficient as 
the unreal. Reality is motion or change. It li in^tan- 
tancous and kinetic. Only ceaseless change exists- 
Motion is nothing but the moving thing itself; efficiency 
is die efficient thing itself; existence h the unique 
momentary particular itself. Motion*, change, efficiency * 
existence are only names for the momentary thing- 
in-irselT Similarly non-esi^tervee also is only a name 
for the thing annihilated. Existence and nonpudttcracc 
are thus two different sides of the same reality. 

We arc told that reality is motion and wc are also 
told that motion is impossible. Morion is an illusion 
because things being momentary have no rime to move. 
Motion is only a series of immobilities- Flashes of 
energy follow one another giving rise to art illusion 
of motion. In a Stream fresh waters are coming in 
every moment* In a bmp a scries of different flames 
presents an illusion of one flame. The apparent 

1 m KnWttsm MWNfltT \ Nj-aymbiudu, i, IS, 

1 Prrmioa-Vittilti, 1* 212. 
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contradiction is solved by the fact that motion is not 
something over and above the moving tilings. Thing* 
themselves are motion. 

Causality is not real production. It is only func¬ 
tional interdependence, The cause does dot produce 
the effect. It has no time :o do so. The cause merely 
precedes the effect and the effect merely follows the 
cause. Evidence is efficiency and efficiency itself is 
the cause. Things arise neither out of self nor out 
of noi-sdf nor our of both nor out of neither. They 
are not produced at all. The effects are merely Func- 
ti on idly dependent upon their causes. 1 * 3 AU dharmas, 
therefore, are inactive and foredess (Nirvyaparih Akin- 
dut-k&tfh Sarvadharmah). The seeming contradiction 
that Reality is efficiency and that all elements are inactive 
is solved by the fact that there is no efficiency over 
and above existence, that existence itself is causal effi¬ 
ciency (Nrtiaiva-Vyapftib). 

Dhannaklvii says that everything is momentary. 
Whatever is produced must be destroyed. That which 
comes into existence and afterwards ceases to exist is 
caJJed momentary. Reality is annihilation. Change exists 
by itself and always. Reality is such that it is momen¬ 
tary. Annihilation or destruction, therefore, does not 
require any came. Because annihilation is uncaused, 
ir automatically follows everything. Anni hilation does 
not mean destruction of a positive entity. Hence tiie 
view ilia: a positive entity is destroyed should be rejected. 
So when we say that a thing is destroyed what We 
really mean is tkat a thing is momentary.* 

Similarly Shantirak$ita also observes that all pro¬ 
duced tilings arc necessarily momentary because they 
d' - nor depend for their destruction on any cause. They 

1 * *Tfq qwt Spatf * 

*oW trvfTfr Hlwflf ?R[ u 

3 pr^minj-viruka, i, 2B0, 
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art: always ami everywhere independent of any cause 
in regard to their destruction. The so-called causes 
of destruction axe entirely inefficacious .mil forceless. 1 
All entities, being produced, arc destroyed, Destruc¬ 
tion, therefore, does not depend on any cause except 
on the fact of being produced. 

Sliantsnakfita and Kamalashila maintain that des¬ 
truction is neither an entity nor a non-entity. Destruc¬ 
tion is of two kinds. Firstly it means the "momentary 
character of a thing'* (K^ina-idtiii-dharma-rupa-vinislia). 
This is transcendental impermanence. Secondly it 
means "disruption” (Dhvariifa-rupj-nisha), This is 
empirical annihilation. An end tv itself, because it 
exists for a moment only, is called ‘destruction 1 . This 
destruction has a cause, it is only disruption which 
is causeless, When we admit that transcendental imper¬ 
manence has a cause what we mean is simply this that 
an entity is itself the cause of its destruction because 
the very* fact that a momentary entity is produced implies 
that it is destroyed. There can he no other cause of 
its destruction. 1 ‘The character of coming immediately 
after the thing* (Vajtvanantarahhavit vu) does not belong 
to this destruction because this destruction is born along 
with the production of the momentary thing itself. 1 
Again, disruption too can have no cause. When we 
say that there is empirical annihilation of a thing what 
we mean is simply that die thing is not there. This 
destruction does not convey the affirmation of anything. 

That thing which exists for a moment only is called 
momentary. K$a$a is not a time-moment. It is the 
character of being destroyed immediately 1 after being 
produced. Thu very nature of a thing to disappear 
altei existing for une moment only is called ‘Kpana*. 
Thar tiling which lias this nature is called ‘Ksanika*. 

1 TAftvA-iiri^irthia p K- 3J7* 

3 tft f$ ITT*: fstWPt Tfh I Ibid, K. 375. 

» i ibid, K. 376. 
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As a matter of fact there is absolutely no difference 
between the momentary character and the thin g which 
is supposed to possess this momentary character. The 
momentary character itself is the momentary thing. 
The distinction is entirely a product of the intellect. 
It is the creation of the language. Though ultimately 
unreal this distinction is justified in the empirical world 
because the use of words depends on the pure whim 
of the speaker. 1 

Only a momentary thing can exist because it alone 
can be efficient. A permanent entity is inefficient and 
hence unreal. A permanent entity should produce 
all its effects simultaneously because the efficient cause 
being present there is no reason why its effects should 
be delayed. If it is urged that a permanent entity can 
produce successive effects because of its association 
with successive accessories (Kraminah Sahkarinah), 
then the question arises whether the accessories work 
by producing a peculiar modification (Atishaya) in the 
permanent cause or they work independently. In the 
former case, is the peculiar modification identical with 
or different from the permanent cause ? If it is identical, 
then it is this peculiar modification, not the permanent 
entity, which is the cause; if it is different, then how 
can it be related to the permanent entity ? In the 
latter case, how can a permanent cause tolerate the 
independent functioning of the accessories ? Again, 
the relation between the permanent cause and its 
accessories cannot be of the nature of identity (Tadatmya) 
or of productivity (Tadutpatti) because the accessories 
are different from the permanent cause. Nor can it 
be of the nature of inherence (Samavaya) because it is 
only of the nature of assistance (Upakara). Ag ain , 
if the nature of the permanent cause together with 
its accessories is the same as without them, then either 

cfpait 5PJT: ztW <T<T Slfiw JRPT II 
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the accessories arc also permanent and then should 
w ive rise to simultaneous creation, or else they arc 
useless. 1 

The Naiyayika anti the Mirnimsika object that 
if things are momentary, then the theory of Kaitija 
is thrown overboard. An action is done by one while 
its result befalls another. Moreover, how can recogni¬ 
tion be explained since there is no pcreciver who 
can compare the present with the past ? How can a 
momentary cause which docs not abide till the produc¬ 
tion of the effect, produce it ? How can bondage 
or liberation belong to a monentaiy entity ? Are not 
ail efforts for liberation futile ? 

Shamaiaksita and Kajmlaslula reply ; Identity 
means only similarity. Recognition is due to 
memory and memory is due to false imagination. 
If an entity perceived now is the same as perceived 
previously, then the difficulty is that how can a 
cognition of the past apprehend a cogniuon of the 
present ? The mistake is due to intellect. We know 
That a “flame” is nothing but a senes of diHetcnt 
flames appearing and disappearing every moment. 
Still we call it the “same flame . it is only con¬ 
ventional. Again, the notion of the ‘doer or cnioyer 
becomes possible in reference to the supposed ’unity 
of the <Lii> or tile Tbs Mints imly* 

creation of the intellect- It is not real * rhe formula 
of causation is ‘this being produced, that is produ¬ 
ced’. The preceding states produce the subsequent 
states. The cause perishes after it has produced the 
effect, not before. It perishes in the second mrnnem. 
The causal efficiency ceases immediately after the 
production of the effect. The effect is thus produced 
by the causal efficiency of the first moment. And 
lifore the production of the effect that efficiency 


> ibid, k. 

I Ibid, hL 504. 
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does jioi: cease. The Vaibhasikas maintain that the 
effect is produced at the third moment. In their 
vieu, of course, an effect is produced when the caudal 
efficiency has ceased. But in our view the cause comes 
into existence in the first moment and produces the 
effect in the second moment and immediately after 
producing it the cause ceases to exist,* Cause and effect 
cannot be simultaneous because the cause comes 
into cxistarce in the first moment before the effect is 
produced. The cause does not produce the effect 
holding it, as it were, in a pair of tongs, nor does 
the effect arise clinging firmly to the cause, as it were, 
like a Joycr passionately clinging to his beloved, by 
reason of which cause acid effect may be regarded as 
simultaneous.* There is no causal operation separate 
from the cause. Causality itself is cffciency. Causality 
means invariable antecedence (Atumtaryanlyama), 
Existcncc means efficiency (Satraivti Vyaprrih). The 
mere existence of the cause is the efficient causal 
^P^ fai ' Qn ' Cause being present, effect necessarily 
follows, Causality is the determination of the 
succeeding stares by the preceding states, 8 In fjet. 
there is neither a doer oor an erijoycr. There is none 
who recognises or remembers, VVhat exists Is only 
a series of changing mental slate*; the 'unitv' of the 
scries is an illusion. Every Ksani is a unique 
momentary existent. Persons engrossed in false notions 
of the 'Soul' etc. do not perceive this truth. But 
those who have folly realized this ultimate truth 
know very well that everything j 5 in a perpetual 
flux, that tilt preceding moments invariably go on 
-determining the succeeding moments and knowing 

1 TOr is m i q a&fc anuMBP TTfinr i 

fialuilUf ij IT Ibid, K. 512. 

»Ibid, k, shs-sn, 

1 mrr ttpri =urtrhnff iran» 

IT afURR^in. ll Ibiff, K, 520-521. 
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this they perform good deeds- 1 Bondage, therefore, 
means only the series of painful states produced by 
Ignorance and the rest, and libation means the 
cessation of this series and the consent purity at 
mental states produced by right knowledge. 

Indeed, the theory of Momcntariness repudiates 
at one stroke all metaphysical permanent entities UK* 
Prsraoicdi^l Matter, Self, God t'l C!C 

Conforming to the two kinds of Ptanieyas or 
objects of cognition—the direct unique Particular given 
in pure sensation or pure consciousness and the m- 
dircct vairLic Universal given in thought-oonstrucuoo, 
there arc only two valid Framing or means of cogni¬ 
tion—Perception (Pratyak?a) arid Inference (Anumanaj. 

YixposiSioti cj TtrCtptm 

According to Nyay< perception is that non- 
illusive cognition which is produced by the contact 
of the senses with external objects. For the Svatanua- 
Viininavadm external objects do not exist outside of 
thought. Dinnaga therefore defines perception as 
devoid of all thought-determinations, names, universal a 
etc. 4 The adjective “Non-illusive” (Abhranta) used 
by Asanga is dtopjied by Di linage as murdy super¬ 
fluous meaning only "Non-construcuve which idea 
is already conveyed by the adjective “devoid of id! 
thoughr-determuiatioos*’ (Kaljnmapodha ■ The Vats he- 
^ika maintains that an object qualified by five real 

i y H--J srfirsmr^Tfftr^frn i 

fro* iptlJ fwn: 11 

• ?nniPt:rmr n>tr i 

T^^nmrfewr f*r=r: <> IBM. K 544 - 

» Ibid, K. 350. 

1 llOTsl VcH-nfr* 1 J. j i 

Pfiuninj*-Sacniieachi)f4, h J- 
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predicables-generality, particularity, relation, quality and 
action—is given in perception which has two moments, 
the first moment consisting of pure sensation 
(Alochana-matra) and the second moment consisting of 
determination. The Naivayika develops this into his 
indeterminate (Nirvikalpa) and determinate (Savikalpa) 
percepuon. Dinnaga condemns these five predicables 
to be mere fiedons of the intellect. The only object 
of percepdon is the unique momentary thing-in-itself 
shorn of all reladons. Dharmakirti reintroduces the 
adjective “non-illusive” in the definidon of percepdon 
because he think s it necessary to exclude the sense- 
illusions like the percepdon of the double-Moon as 
disdnguished from the illusions of thought. He there¬ 
fore defines perception as devoid of all thought-deter¬ 
minations and illusions. 1 Shantaraksita and Kamal- 
ashlla agree with Dharmakirti and define perception 
as devoid of illusion and determination which is the 
conceptual content. 2 

Exposition of Inference :— 

Inseparable connection or Vyapti is the nerve of 
inference. In inference an object is cognized through 
its ‘mark’ or a valid ‘middle term’ which has three 
characteristics—(1) it is present in the probandum 
(Anumeva), (2) it is also present in that which is like 
the probandum , and (3) it is absent in that which is 
not like the probandum. Inference tor another is a 
syllogism. The Nyaya syllogism has five members: 

(1) Thesis, (2) Reason, (3) Example with inseparable 
connection, (4) Application, and (5) Conclusion. 
Dinnaga and his followers reject Thesis, Reason, 
and Conclusion and retain only two—(1) Example with 
Inseparable Connection or the General Rule, and 

(2) Application which includes Reason and Conclusion. 

1 wi'tiH I Nyayabindu, i, 3. 

Pramana-Vartika, iii, 123. 

2 arbKrfWi ncflfd: I Tattva-Sangraha, K. 1214. 
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Prof. Dhfuva has shown that Dmnaga cannot he 
credited -with the invention of Vyapti as ‘"the doctrine 
wa> hdd bv Ny3ya and Vaishejika writers long before 
the time of Dini^ga-” 1 

[i ij important to note that for Dihnaga and 
his followers the validity of inference as only on 
the phenomenal plane- Inference has no reference 
to ultimate reality which is indescribable and beyond 
all thoughr-diternrnations. ‘'This whole business of 
trohj/is snd preb(wdtt*i'\ observes Dninaga, depends 
on the relation of quality and possessor of qu^iiy, a 
relation wliichls imposed by thought; and it has no 
reference to an external existence and non-existence. 
“Vachaspati Mishra quotes a Buddhist who remarks 
T hat these relations considered as objective realities ate 
unfair dealers, who buy goods without ever paying 
any equivalent."® 

Inference is the work of intellect. Although 
ultimately it has no reference to Reality, yet in the 
phenomenal world its authority is unquestionable. 
Refuting the charge of Hhartrhari that inference may 
1* invalidated on account of the difference m condmon, 
place and time and that an inference which is held 
true by some may be found false by others <’i more 
developed intellect, Shintaraksita remarks that a true 
inference can never be invalidated bv any body.* 
Similarly DhacmokTrtt also remarks that fire shall 
always be inferred from smoke.® Shaatarakfita says 
rhat those who deny the validity of inference involve 
themselves in self-contradiction because by their denial 
they pre-suppose the validity of inference as they 

i Isjyiya-PfiVMlia 1 Prof- Dhruvs; Introduction, p. mi. 

1 vmtTnmnt =r Ifr. ttrtira- 

rppfpr i Fragment *0\ 

» Buddhia Logic; Stehcrbaisky. p. 247. 

* T»ltv»i»ftgr»ha; K- 1477. 

* PramAru-Vauika, iv, S3, 
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desire ihit their intent ton should be inferred from 
their words. 1 

Criticiss# of othtr Pramgass :■ "I he Svatantya- 
Viinaniv^tdins maintain the validity of perception 
atuI inference only. All other Pfunlijis can lie cither 
reduced to these two or they are no PrattMnas at all. 
Verbal Testimony (Sfaabda) is valid only if it can 
be tested at the touch-stone of reason. Analogy 
(opsrnanal is a combination of perception and 
memnrv. Implication (Arthfiptfri) can be easrly 
reduced to Inference, For example, we cm say : 

All fat persons who do not eat during day, eat 
during night. (Major Premise) 

Devachm is a fat person who does not cat 
during day. (Minor Premise) 

Therefore fat Dcvadatta eats doting night. (Con¬ 
clusion) 

Negation (Abhava) is either a non-entity or else 
it is included in Perception. Other Pramlms are 
no Pram anas at all. 

Criticism of tfa Vein .—The Mlmarasaka maintains 
that the Veda is eternal. Words, meanings and their 
relationship arc all cccro-i!. The injunctions and the 
prohibitions of the Veda are all that we need. The 
Veda has neither a before nor air after; therefore it is 
authorlcss and ctemd. Dhaxrmkird, and 

Kiiml^hlk bitterly critidto this view: The Mima*- 
saka says that ignorance, jealousy, jiatred etc. which 
are the'causes of the unreliability ot words are found 
in persons. Words of persons, therefore, are unre¬ 
liable. The Buddhist retorts that knowledge, non-jealousy 
non-hatred etc, which are the causes of the reliability of 
words ate found in persons. Words of persons, 
therefore, are reliable.* It is only a person who can 

i Tittvwartfirahi, K. 1456. 1 Pwmiru-Viitika, i, 227. 
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speak or write or understand words. The Veda itself 
cannot reveal its meaning. It is indeed a wonder that 
there are people who can uphold such a clearly absurd 
view that because we do not remember the authors of 
the Veda, therefore the Veda is not the_ creation of 
persons! Fie on the pitched darkness of ignorance 
which pervades this world 1 This view can be valid 
only for the blind followers who are ignorant of 
logic. 1 * By this logic many other works also whose 
authors are not known will have to be regarded as 
authorless. And absolute reliability shall have to be 
attached to those words of heterodox outsiders, the 
origin of which cannot be traced, and to those 
horrible customs of the Mlechchhas or the Parasikas, 
like marrying one's own mother or daughter, the 
origin of "which is not remembered. 3 Again, if the 
Mimamsaka thinks it his right to give peculiar mean¬ 
ings to such ordinary words like ‘Svarga’, ‘Urvashl’. 
etc. which occur in the Veda, then who can reas- 
ably check us if we procijnm that this sentence of 
the Veda—‘One who desires heaven should perform 
sacrifice’, means that ‘One should eat the flesh of a 
dog’ or that ‘Buddha is omniscient*? 3 The argument 
that because some sentences of the Veda are true 
therefore the entire Veda is true is clearly wrong because 
some sentences, even of a trustworthy person, may 
be wrong while some sentences, even of an untrust¬ 
worthy person, may be it tight. It is only the true 
words of trustworthy persons which do not contra¬ 
dict our experience that should be recognized as the 
Agama. 4 If the Mimamsaka is really eager to 
establish the authority of the Veda, he should try to 

1 ssftfwn’ri i 

Pramana-Varfika, i, 247. 

Tattva-Sangraha, K. 1509. 

* Pramina-Vartika, i, 247; Svavftti, p. 456. Tfttjtva-San- 
graha, K. 2447* 

3 Pramina-Vartika, I, 320, 322; Tattva-Sangraha, K. 3527- 

* PramiQa-Vartika, i, 317. 
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prove that the Veda is the work of some faultless 
author of supra-normal vision who has risen above 
all ignorance. Indeed, right words embodying truth 
and goodness, and emanating from persons highly 
intelligent and merciful do claim validity. 1 

The authority of inference is unquestionable 
in this world. An inference firmly rooted in facts 
cannot be set aside by the so-called ‘Revealed Word * 
The words of the Shastra, the truth of which is 
proved by reasoning and the true words of any 
other trustworthy person including one-self, are 
of equal validity. 3 Dharmakirti says : in respect to 
those things the truth of which can be proved by 
perception or inference, even if we ignore the Shastra 
there is absolutely no harm. And in respect to those 
things, the truth of which cannot be verified by 
perception or inference, the Shastra too is impotent. 4 
Who has made it a rule that for everything one 
should take recourse to the Shastra and that without 
the authority of the Shastra one should not infer 
fire from smoke ? By whom are the simple-minded 
innocent persons, unable to know the truth or false¬ 
hood by themselves, deluded to the belief that for 
everything they should fall back on the Shastra ? By 
whom, alas ! are these terrible fetters of the Shastra 
imposed upon the innocent folk ? 5 A husband with 
his own eyes saw his wife in an undesirable position 
with another person. When he rebuked her, she 
cried addressing her friends—‘Oh friends, see the 

1 Tattva-Sangraha, K. 2400, 3123, 2402. 

* Ibid, ¥L 2439. 

3 Pramana-Vartika, iv, 93. 

4 Ibid, iv, 106. 

5 sttc* utftifafa farfa: i 

II 

3cT 1 4 h|H| fa5RTfaV*nifr: ll Ibid, iv, 53-54. 
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utter folly of my husband. He relies on his bubble¬ 
like eyes and refuses to believe the words of his 
faithful wife’ 1 To have blind faith in every word of 
the Shastra even at the expense of perception and 
inference is like believing a corrupt woman at the 
cost of one’s own eyes. 1 

Criticism of the Categories of Njaya- Vaishesjka :— 

A substance (Dravya) is neither the same as nor 
different from its qualities (Guna). When we perceive 
anything, say a cloth, we see only the qualities like 
colour, length, breadth, thickness, smoothness etc., we 
do not see any material substance. 2 There are also 
no *wholes’ or 'composite objects’ apart from parts. 
Only parts are teal because we perceive only parts, 
attributes, qualities. Without seeing the dewlap, horns, 
hoofs etc, we do not see ‘the cow ’ If ten pieces of 
gold are heated into a lump, there is no difference in 
the weight. If the ‘whole’ has anything besides the 
parts, the weight of the lump should have increased. 
And if the ‘whole’ is nothing over and above the 
parts, then the ten different pieces of gold should be 
called a lump. 3 

Again, if there are eternal atoms, then because 
they always remain the same, all things should be 
produced from them either now or never, either all 
at once or not at all. The laymen imagine a ‘mass, 
a ‘composite object’' a ‘whole’; and people who do 
not understand the real nature of reality, on the basis 
of this ‘mass’ assume atoms. In fact the word ‘subs- 
tance* and the word ‘atom’ are only conventional; 
we may give the name “Lord” to a begger ! 4 

1 Pramana-Vartika-Svavrtti, p. 613. 

* Pramana-Vartika, iiL, 202, 335; Tattva-Sarigraha, K. 565. 

* Pramina-Vartika, iv, 154-158. 

4 Tattva-Sangraha, K. 552, 603, 604. 
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The six categories and their properties cartoot 
be related- The relation between (hem can be neither 
of coniunccion which is restricted to substance, nor 
of inherence, i When 'substance' docs not exist, then 
qualities etc. which depend on it also do not exist. 
The relation of inherence too by which the quantity 
arc supposed to be related to the substance is a myth- 

The category of action (Karma) is also unreal 
because things Wing momentary have no time to 
move. And if things are permanent, they cannot move. 
It motion is the essence of miner, rest is impossible ; 
if motion is the essence of non-mover, motion is 
impossible. If a thing moves at one time and docs 
not move at another, then it will be two dine rent 
things. Thus whether things ate momentary or per 
maiient, says Shantoraksrta, motion is in both cases 
an impossibility. 1 

Because there are no •substances* there can be 
no spec] fie particulars (Vishesa). They arc mere 
moments. 

Inherence (SamAvflya) is nipposrd to be the rela¬ 
tion between the parts and the whole and >t it held 
to be eternal because its cause is not known. But 
parts do not exist apart from the whole anti there 
is no whole over and above its parts. IF doth is 
different from threads then it should appear in pot¬ 
sherds alio; and if doth is not different from threads 
the latter should be called doth . Again, if inherence 
is eternal, then all things should become eternal. 5 

The refutation of the categories of substance, 
qualities and motion implies the refutation of the 
category of ‘Universal’ (ianjanya) which is supposed 

i Ibid, K. 574-575. 

* Ibid, K, 692-707. 

* Ibid, K. 835, 836, 654, 
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to reside in the abort three categories. The Univer¬ 
se] in a mere figment of the imagination. Diiinaga 
savs; ‘It is great dexterity that what (die universal) 
resides in one place should, wit in tut moving from 
ihat place, reside in what comes to exist iii a place 
other than that place. It is joined with this thing 
{which is now coming mro existence) in the place 
where [lie thing in question is ; and yet it Joes not 
fail to pervade the tiling which is in that place. Is 
not this very woudciivd ? It Joes not go there an 
it was not there before; and yet it is there ^cr- 
wards—although it is not manifold, and does not 
quit ns former mcepiade. What a senes at ditficul- 
Ses." 1 * * 4 Words, says Dhannakicd, depend or. mere 
usigc. Reality is die individual cows ; 'the universal 
cow’ is a figment of the iimgination. The reality 
of the absolutely dissimilar individuals is covered by 
the imagined universal. The universal there fore is 
the result of the covering* fsaihvpri} at the mtyllect,- 
It j s only a practical necessity. If every individual 
was to be named, names would have MomtousW 
increased. This work would have been impossible 
too. Moreover, it would have been fruitless. 1 
forc in order ro difieiendate similar individuals oi 
a so-called community from individuals of other com¬ 
munities, the wise peisons resomd to convenuonal 
names and coined the Universal* Slmfltrfy hhonta- 
raksita also says that the universal is a mere cona¬ 
tion People use the term ‘cow’ (Go) in aspect .of 
an object which serves the purpose of vk g _ 
etc. Tlius a convention in regard to r ™ 1 term 
established. It is a mere name. 1 

1 Randle: Fragments from Diwttga, Frg. Q. I Translation 
Randle'*. _ _ 

ff UTfrT *T ^ flTOfcfW 1 wWl t 
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1 I’n mim-V i rt ilia, i, 69-71. > b]d - •< ™ 

■ Prami/m-Vinifc*, i, 139. 

4 Tattv*-Sangimh», K, 727-728. 
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Reality is the unique and absolutely dissimilar 
particular thing-in-itself. Intellect, words, tiamti, 
concepts cannot even touch it. The whole business of 
the probandtm and the toki, of substonse and 
qualities, of unity and difference, belongs to the 
empirical reality, not to Lhe absolute momentary 
thine-m itself. Reality neither gets nrnted nor does 
it differ. It cannot be the object of discursive intel¬ 
lect. Reality is one particular thmg-in-itscU; how 
can intellect which is diversity' grasp it? 1 It omnen 
be grasped by names and concepts for it transcends 
language and intellect,® No object of hflite thought 
wilt resist ultimate scrutiny. It is because the intellect 
cannot even touch Reality, dial the wise persons haw 
ttackifrxl that tLie more an object of inttilicet is du »■ - 
ctieally examined the nxorc will it give wayv 


Exposition of the Doctrine of Apo/ia : 

Diiitiaga says that all words, all names, ad 
concepts arc necessarily relative and so unreal. A 
word can be described only negatively. It can express 
ita meaning only by rejecting the opposite meaning. 
A 'Cow' means a ‘not non-cow.' Names give us 
uiiiversals which arc purely imaginary. Names, there¬ 
fore, are illusory and negative. They do not touch 
Reality which is real and affirmative though ulti¬ 
mately it transcends both affirmation and negation, nay , 
all categories of the intellect. Dharcnaklrti too has 


i 


Fnntlm-Vlrtiki, i, ®, 85, 87, 88, 9(1. 93, 129, . 

iv, 183-184. ^ 
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repeated Ev stressed that the thing-in-itseli is beyond 
language aad intellect and that names and concepts 
are pure imagination. They express themselves only 
through negation. Shan tank ska dso observes that 
conceptual notions and verbal expressions nave no 
real basis. Their only basis is the purely subjective 
imagination. 1 The very essence of unique cxistents 
is that the object of a word is never apprehended. 
Neither the thing-in-itself, nor the universal, nor the 
relation to the universal, nor something which 
possesses iiie universal, nor the form oft he cogni¬ 
tion of the object can really be called the import ot 
words- The thing-in-itsclf cannot be denoted by 
words for it is beyond all convention, language an* 
intellect. And others arc only a figment of the 
imagination. 1 

The NaWSfikas and the Mimamsakas say that 
the Buddhists in maintaining that the word *cow^ 
denotes die universal 'negation of the non-cow 
admit, bv rhis very expression, the reality ot the 
universal ‘cow’ as an entity. In fact, non-existence 
implies existence and negation necessarily presupposes 
affirmation. The cognition of the meaning of winds 
is alwavs positive ; it is never of the nature of Apoha. 
If the negation of a negation is different from it then 
it is £ positive thing j if not, then cow becomes tat 
same as the noft-cow* 


Shlntarakfita and Kamalashila in refuting these 
objections remark Negation is of two kinds ; 
fl) Relative negation at exclusion (Paryudasa) and 
(2) Absolute negation or denial (Niscdha). Relative 
negation too is of two kinds; (a) due to difference 
of idea (Buddhyatma), and (bj due to difference 
of object (Artbatma). 8 In fact, things are absolutely 


1 Tartva-Sarigrtha, JC 869 i Primwis-Virtiki, i, 73- 
■* Tatm^Sajjgniu, K. 870-872. 

* Tiitva-SangishA, K- 1004. 
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dissimilar, vet on account of certain well-defined poten¬ 
cies (Niyatn^Shakti) some of them become the ba^is 
of the conception of similarity- On account of this 
basis there arises a nfitttion (Pratibimbaka) in cogni- 
tivn ■whtch is wrongly grasped ±s Apolia 

is the conception of this refection. The denotative 
function (if ihe word consists only in the production 
of (bis reflection. When this reflection is cognized, 
the ‘eidusii'ji of other objects’ follows by implication 
(Samnrrhya). The notion of ‘other objects’ is not 
a port of the refection. Thus only the relative nega¬ 
tion is directly cognized while the absolute negation 
is indirectly cognized by implication. I nus we see 
ihflt there is no affir mation without negation 1 

Apoha is the denotation of the word ; the posi¬ 
tive universal is a false creation of the intellect. Tralj 
speaking, words arc neither synonymous nor not- 
synonymous because they denote neither unity nor 
plurality, in fact unity and plurality belong to real 
things only. Exclusions arc cognized by concep¬ 
tual 1 contents which arc the result of conventional 
ignorance. Vnd these conceptual contents only, not 
things, differ among themselves. Things-in -them selves 
are neigrher unified not diversified j it is only the 
conceptual content that appears as diverse. 4 1 lie 
object ‘cow* and the object ‘non-cow’ both are 
separate realities. Their reality is well-established. 
It is only the word which is unreal because it depends 
on the pure whim of the person using it. Words 
do not cognize external objects. They cognize only 
their own^ reflections. And bn account of the force 
of ignorance words mistake their own internal reflec¬ 
tions to be external objects. This is all ihai tncy can 
do. Words cannot even touch the object. No 

* ibid, k . ioo5-ioo6, ion-urn 

1 5prni?r *r ^ > 
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Ibid, K. 1047, 1049. Abo Framirtt-Virtile*, i, 88. 
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object can be denoted as qualified by Apoha. 1 Words 
can reflect individuals only and so the individuals 
may be denoted by words. But words cannot reflect 
universals. So universals can be neither denoted nor 
excluded by words. And even if they are excluded 
they canno: become real. When a thing excludes 
another, it is called its Apoha. But by this, neither 
the thing becomes negative nor does the Apoha 
really become positive.* Thus the ‘cow which is 
a ‘negation of the non-cow’ is a positive entity and 
is differnt from the non-cow. But from the pheno¬ 
menal stand-point, Apohas are recognized as positive 
and so they cannot be taken to be mere non¬ 
entities. From the ultimate stand-point however 
there can be no object which may be denoted by 
Apoha for there is neither that which denotes nor 
that which is denoted. Things being momentary, 
all this business is impossible. 3 


Criticism of the Primordial Matter (Prakrti) of Sankliya: 

The Sankhya maintains the existence of an 
eternal Prakrti t Pradhana or Avyakta, because all 
individual things are limited and finite, because they 
imply a common cause, because one eternal Matter 
transforms itself into various evolutes, because there 
is a distinction between cause and effect and because 
the unity of the universe points to a single cause. 
The effect, therefore, must pre-exist in the cause. 
Five reasons are adduced for the doctrine of Satkarya- 
vada : (1) The non-existent, like the sky-lotus, can¬ 
not be produced; (2) the cause is always implied; 
(3) everything cannot be produced by everything ; 

1 a p UwfdrHp r i 

'JdMd 5T*?T: VJW'rqf'T I 

'Tnftffr faftww it 

Ibid, K. 1066-1067. Also Pramana-Virrika, i, 80,136. 

* Ibid, K. 1082. 3 Ibid, K. 1089. 
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(4) the efficient alone can produce that for which it 
is efficient; and (5) the effect is the essence of the 
cause* 

5h£ntaJ:ak$icQ and KauudashS* criticize 
ducErine as follows : The arguments adduced by Sad- 
khya araiflSt Asat-klryivatk can be utged with equal 
force against its Satkatyavada. We can say that the 
effect does not preexist in the cause because (1) the 
existent cannot be produced as its product Eon will 
be a vain repetition ; if curd pre-exists in milk then 
oiilk should taste like curd ; (2) because there is 
nothing to be produced* there can be no implication 
of the cause and so (3) no specific cause ^ (4) no 
efficient cause ; arid (5) no essence or operation (ft 
the cause. 1 

To us Asat-karyavada to. s is a misnomer. We do 
not advocate the production of a nonentity. What 
is produced is a thing itself wliich, before its produc¬ 
tion w;is non-existent- Reality itself is efficient 
causation- Production means ‘becoming a thing/ 
This production has no connection with existence or 
non-existence. It is related only to a non-existent 
concept. The seed of this conception is the fact that 
a thing which exists for one moment only was non¬ 
existent in the preceding moment. Production is the 
\>wti essence' of a thing which exists for one moment 
only, irrespective of all connection with the past and 
the future. In fact there is no non-existent entity 
which can be produced ; the view that the nonexistent 
is produced is therefore purely imaginary, 1 

Again, even if the three qualities are admitted, the 
existence of an eternal Prakrti is not proved- An 
eternal is inefficient and can never be a cause. Then 
creation should be simultaneous. If accessories are 

r [hid, K. 16 - 21 , 

* Ibid, KL 32-33; PiSjiU, pp. 32-33. 
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admitted, then either they, and not the eternal Matter, 
are the causes or else they am useless. 1 Again, it is 
highly absurd that Prakiti knows only to perform 
and not to enjoy. Again, according to our view every 
thing cannot be produced out of everything because 
the potency in the causes varies. So without taking 
recourse to Prakrti, we can explain the diversity 
in effects and causes by diversity in the potencies.* 

Criticism ef Gad (Ishvara)Dharmakirti says that 
an eternal God cannot be regarded as the cause of 
this world. To Chaim, a weapon causes a wound 
and a medicine heals that up. Both the weapon and 
the medicine arc regarded as causes Ixcausc they arc 
momentary and capable of successful activity. God 
is neither momentary nor is He efficient. If the 
opponent is so fond of taking an inactive and ineffi¬ 
cient entity like God to be the cause of tills world, 
he should ’ better hold a dry trunk of a tree as the 
cause of this universe.. God is eternal and so lie 
cannot change. And unless He changes, He cannot 
be n cause. Moreover, it is difficult to understand 
as to why an eternal God should acquire the power 
to become the cause only at a particular time when 
He starts the creation. An effect arises from a combi¬ 
nation of causes and conditions. Now, it^ any other 
thing except that particular combi nail on is wrongly 
regarded as the casue of that effect, then infinite 
regress is bound to creep in. We shall have to search 
for a cause of God Himself and then another cause 
of that cause and so on tid infinitum . The argument 
of the opponent that creation implies the Creator, 
just as a pot implies a porter is answered by Dliarma- 
kim bv pointing out that though an effect presupposes 
a cause, yet all effects do not pre-supposc the same 
cause otherwise from fog we shall infer fire and even 
an ant-hill will be regarded as the wort of a 

i Ibid, K. 15-20; Also PramU?a-Virrilu, l 166-1*7. 

* Ibid* &C 45* 
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potter. The capacity to produce an effect lies in 
a combination of causes, not in eternal things like 
God. 1 

Shantaraksita and Kamalashila also point out that 
when there are no composite objects in this world, 
how can there be an Intelligent Being who is 
supposed to produce them ? It is like proving that 
an ant-hill is the creation of a potter. Even objects 
like houses, stair-cases, gates, towers etc. are made 
by persons who are many and who have fleeting 
ideas. If the opponent means only this that all 
effects presuppose an intelligent cause, we have no 
quarrel with him because we also maintain that this 
diverse universe is the result of intelligent actions. 
We only refute his one Intelligent and Eternal 
Creator. Logically his eternal Creator should have 
His own cause and this cause should have another 
cause and so on ad infinitum. Again, either God is 
a non-entity like a sky-lotus and so incapable or 
producing anything, or else the entire creation should 
be simultaneous. If God depends on accessories. He 
is not independent; If He does not, then creation 
should be simultaneous. 8 

Again, why should God create this world at all? 
If He is determined by some one else. He is not free. 
If he is prompted by compassion. He should have 
made this world absolutely happy and not full of 
misery, poverty, grief and pain. Moreover, before 
creation there were no objects for whom compassion 
might have been felt by god. Again, if He is guided 
in cr ea ting and destroying this world by good or bad 
actions of persons, then he is not free. If He creates 
the world through sport, then He is not even master 
of His own amusement as He depends on His playful 
instincts. If creation is due to His very existence or 


1 Pramana-Vartika, ii, 12-28. 
* Tattva-Sangraha, K. 56-87. 
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nature, then there must be simultaneous production. 
If Hu has no power to create in the beginning, He 
cttnnr.it acquire it afterwards. It it is said that Like a 
spider gradually producing webs our of its verymture. 
God also gradually produces this wo rid our of His 
very nature it is wrung, because .1 spider docs not 
by its very nature, produce webs, Wii-at produces 
them is the saliva which comes out of the mouth of 
the spider on account of its eager desire to eat 
insects. If it is said that creation emanates from God 
imimcntionaMy, then how can God lie called intelligent ? 
Even a fisherman thinks twice licfore he acts. 1 

The arguments which refute Prakfti and Ishvara, 
also refute their joint causality as admitted by Yoga. 

Nor can creation be at random without any cause. 
Even the lotus and its fita meins, sharpness * *1 thorns, 
beauty of peacock-feather etc. arc caused by seeds* 
-earth, water etc. 1 

Criticism of Brahman .—If it is maintain.: d that 
Brahmin in itself is an un different bred unity and 
appears as diversity only because of ignorance, then 
we urge, say Shantaxak^ita and K^nialashllap dint this 
unity is neither proved by perception nor by inference. 
Moreover, Brahman cannot .even produce a cogni¬ 
tion for consciousness is succcsive and momemiry- 
Brahman is therefore like the son of 1 barren woman. 
Again, if Brahman is ilways of the nature of Pure 
Self-consciousness, then Ignorance and jrs res ^* t 
bondage arc impossible. AH persons without the 
least effort on their part will he emancipated, Again, 
if Ignorance is regarded as the essential nature of 
Brahman, then liberation will be impossible. Again* 
Ignorance cannot be viewed as something apart irom 
and independent of Brahman for then the monism 

1 Ibid, K. t56-m 

* Ibid, K, 113-115; Al*o Fr*mitw-V4mka, Ii. 185-1R2. 
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will be dcEiroved. Further it is improper to describe 
Worance an 'Indescribable 1 , or even as something 
which can be described 'neither as existent nor as 
nonexistent,’ because in order to be an entity, Igno¬ 
rance must be either existent or non-existent. 
Again, because Brahman is one, so bondage of one 
means tire bondage of all and liberation of one means 
the liberation of sal. 

For us, on the other hand. Ignorance is a dis¬ 
position or force of false attachment. For us bondage 
means a series of defiled cognitions produced by 
Ignorance, while liberation means a senes of pure 
cognitions produced by Right Knowledge. 1 


Criticism of tht Self (Atman); 

(a) Of tht Seif of tht Foikwrs of tht Vpaxifads ; The 
Advaitins who follow the Upanisads* mam tain that 
one eternal Consciousness is the only reality which 
illusorily appears as subject and as object. Shin carat jita 
gays that mis view contains only a very slight error 
and that error is that this Pure Self wliich is Pure 
Consciousness is regarded as fferna/* We perceive 
only changing cognitions and so, apart from them 
there is no eternal cognition. If there were only 
one eternal consciousness, then how can the diverse 
cognitions be explained? They too will leave to be 
cognised all at once. If ultimate reality is one eternal 
consciousness, then all distinction between wrong and 
right knowledge, between bondage and liberation will 
be wiped off. And all Yogic practices for right know¬ 
ledge and consequent liberation will be useless.* 


* Ibid, K. 144-151. 544 ; Alsu PaAjikff, 74-75 , Also Prsmina- 
Vliftka, u, 202-2DS. 

4 dMiff4l4<r4 3 fstfuilIVaft" • Tdttra-Sirigraha, IC. 330. 
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(J) Of thi Self ej Njaya- Vaithtfika: This School 
maintains that cur ideas must have a self which 
knows them and in which all cur desires, feelings 
and ideas inhere. Shantarakgita and Kama! ash Ha point 
out that knowledge does not require a knower for 
its illumination, not do desires, feelings and ideas 
require a receptacle like material things, for they arc 
regarded as immobile by the opponents. Consciousness 
itself when associated with the notion of the Ego 
is called the Self. It has only phenomenal reality. 
Ultimately it denotes nothing.! Desires, feelings and 
ideas are momentary and arise in succession like the 
material seed, sprout and creeper ere. They do not 
need any permanent self to inhere.* 

(e) Of the Self of Mimoma fCumirila maintains 
that just as a snake remains a snake, though some' 
times it may assume a coiled and sometimes a 
Straight postures, similarly the self Is essentially of the 
nature of eternal and pure Consciousness, though 
it may pass through many phases of feelings, voli¬ 
tions and thoughts. Self-consciousness proves the 
existence of the Self and the fact of recognition repu¬ 
diates the No-soul theory. To this the Buddhists 
object that if the Self is regarded as one eternal 
Consciousness, then all cognitions will have to be 
regarded as one and eternal. Kuroarila replies that 
the diversity of cognitions is due to the diversity of 
objects, just as tire which has the nature of burning 
bums only those combustible objects which are pre¬ 
sented to it or just as a mirror or a crystal, though 
it has the power to reflect, reflects only those objects 
which arc put before it, similarly the Self, though it 
is of the nature of eternal consciousness, apprehends 
only those sense-data which are presented to it by 
sense-organs. The Buddhists reton that if cognitions 

1 3fli*nrT*r%=T bitf U ktfP r dto* i 
=ftWP*fT J 5 FTntorr n Rraft fi Ibid, 304. 

® Ibid, K. 191-217. 
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art influenced by the changing functions oi the sc^e- 
organs and the sen-e-objccts, they cannot be raided 
is ofic and eternal- Moreover, Lhe diversity id cogm- 
dojns in dreams and hallucinations where there is no 
objective counterpart will not be explained* Again, 
if fire burns all combustible objects, then the whole 
world will be at once reduced to ashes- Again, a 
mirror or a crystal which is itself momentary is only 
m apparatus lo produce an illusory image. Again, 
if the changing feelings, volitions and thoughts etc. 
am identical with the Self, then the Self wilt not be 
permanent; and if they are different frotn the Self, 
then how can their chajj^p aJTcct tin; Self r Again* 
tire simile of die snake is also wrong. The snake 
becomes coiled etc. because it is itself momentary. 
Had it been permanent-like the Sell it could beye 
never changed. In fact the Sdf or the ego-cotton is 
due to bcginningless ignorance, Tliere 14 no appre- 
header of die notion of die T, Hen ire there is no 
kxu^wtT. Recognition h baaed on the ialsc notion of 
memory and it cannot prove the existence of the Seif . 1 

(d) Of the Self of S&hk/a .--Sankhys also main¬ 
tains that the Self is pore and eternal consciousness 
piyl i$ different from boddhi or the faculty of 
cognition. Against this view it is urged by the 
Buddhists that if the Self only enjoys wiiai is reflected 
ip buddhi, then are these reflections identical with or 
different, from the Self? If identical, then the Self 
should also change with the reflections; if cot, 
then die Sdf cannot enjoy them. Again, if actions 
belong to buddlii while fruits belong to the Self then 
the charge of vicadous suffering'Stands* Again, i f it is 
sdd that Prakfd and Pujruyi work together like the 
blind and the lame, and that Prakftl gives fruits to 
Purusa according to ids desires, then bow is it that 
many times an intense desire for a thing is felt 
but the desired thing is absent? Again, at the time 


* Ibid, K. 241-283, 
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of enjoyment, if there- is modification ill the Purusa, 
he is mn eternal; anti if there is .10 modification in 
him he cannot be the enjoy** and Prakca caw be ot 
no help to him- Moreover, if Prakfti brings abi^t 
thk diverse. crea|»in in accordance with ihc ; hell s 
‘'‘desire to see", then how cm Prakfti be called 
Unconscious ? To hold that Piakitl only knows to 
preparv delicious dishes but does not know to eat 
them is higldy absurd. 1 


Indeed intellect, volition, consciousness, knowledge, 
sentience are all synonyms. There is no liarm n 
Consciousness is described as the Selt. we only 
object to its being called tUrnaL* 


ft) Of the Seif *j the Jainaj e—Thfi Jairas like the 
bflmkmsakas maintain that the Self is Consciousness. 
But thev regard it as an Identity-in- difference. _As 
substance (Dravya). it is identity and is inclusive 
(Anugamitmaka); and as “successive tactots 
(Parviyu.), it is diversity and ts exclusive (Vyavruimat), 
just 'as a Man-Lion (Nara-Siruha), though one, has a 
double nature- But this view is absurd. Either pure 
identity alone or pure difference alone can be logically 
maintained. Both cannot exist side by side in the 
smite entity. Man-lion coo is not of a double nature. 
He is ODJy an aggregate of fleeting atums . 3 


The shameless anti naked Jlines, says Dharma- 
klrti, make such non-mosical and contradictory 
remarks that Reality is both existence and non-existence, 
unity and pluidiljk inidu&ioo and cxc fusion. If it ls 
so then curd is curd as well, as a ennui, l hen, w ten 
a person is asked to eat curd, he shuld run to eat a 
a camel I 1 


* ibid, k, m^oo- 
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if) Of /hi Self of Ik V&8p*Mjds .-—These Hinaya- 
nists, says Sblmaraksita, even though diev call them¬ 
selves Buddhists (SaugatammanySh), uphold the Self 
under the name of the PudgaJa and declare it to be 
neither identical with nor different from the five skan- 
dhas, to be neither real nor unreal and hence to be 
indescribable. They should know that the PudgaJa is- 
like a sky-lotus; it is ultimately unreal. In order 
to be an ‘entity 1 a tiling must be cither real or unreal. 
Only a non-entity like a sky-lotus can be called' 
'indesen bable\* Efficiency or successful activity is the 
definition of existence. Only a momentary thing can be 
efficient and therefore real. The Indescribable cannot 
be called an cii stent entity* Great persons like 
Vasubandhu ecc. have successfully explained the 
seeming contradictions in the scripture by pointing 
out that the apparently contradictory teachings of the 
Merciful Buddha are due to his Excellent Skill, that he 
provisionally taught the existence of the PudgaJa only 
to remove the false notion of non-exis tenet 

( tit seism of Ex/trttai Objects and Exposition of the Doctrine 

that Reality is Pure Contciotssness :— 

Dinnaga in his Alambana-parik^a criticizes the 
atoms of the Vfibha$ikas and of the Vaishesikas 
and the arguments used by him are similar to those 
used by Vasubandhu in his Vimsharikl. Conscious¬ 
ness is the only reality. The so-called external objects 
do not exist independently and outside of consdous- 
■ ness. Consciousness manifests itself as the subject 
as well as the object. The AO-calJed external object 
fs only the 'knowable-aspecr’ (Grihya-bhaga) or tho 
Vibjcct-cofldkioft* f AJambon^-pia.tj.'aya) of consci ousnes s. 
Its objectivity is not denied for it is said to appear 
as object to (he knowing subject. Only its objectivity 
doe? not fall outside of consciousness. The opponent 

* Tarrvtt-Sfliiginhi. K. 33?. 

1 Ibid. K, 348. 
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objects that if the object is a pan of consciousness 
and appears simu! riotously with it, then how can 
it be a condition to consciousness itself? DinMga 
answers this by pointing out that the object, the 
essence of which is consciousness and which is only die 
knowabk-aspect of consciousness, appear* us if it is 
something external and also serves as a condition to 
consciousness f>e cause of its invariable association with 
consciousness and also because of its transmit ting the 
force in succession. The sense-organ is only the 
force in consciousness wliich force acts as an auxiliary 
cause to enable consciousness to manifest itself, fhis 
force is not something opposed to consciousness .for 
it is inside consciousness itself Thus the object 
which is only the knowablc-aspect of consciousness 
and the sense-organ which is only the force of con¬ 
sciousness go on determining each other from begin- 
ninglcss time, l 

Dharmaklrii also asserts that an object is nothing 
but relative existence and the latter is nothing but 
dependence on causes and conditions. The form 
in which consciousness manifests itself under, causes 
and conditions is called an ‘external object'.' The 
diversity among intellects is due to the different mental 
dispositions (Sirijskam) or forces (Vasana), and not 
to the so-called plurality of external objects,® When it 
is proved that consciousness itself appears as an object, 
Dharmaklrti says that he himself does not kno w through 
what begitmingless ignorance an external object. is 
taken to be real 1* Indeed to those whose vision 
is blurred by magic, small round potsherds look 
tike coins and pebbles look like diamonds 1* It is only 
when philosophers, like elephants, dose their eyes 

* miM fj[ I Alantbsua-FatTkfl, K. W- 

* Pmritiiiii-Vortikt, tii, 224. 

1 Ibid, iii, 336. 

* Ibid, Hi, 353. 

* Ibid, iii, 3S5- 
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from the uldiniitc reality and descent! on the pheno¬ 
menal plane that they take externa! objects as a practical 
necessm- 1 Reality is Pure Consciousness. It maiulests 
itself intcm4ly "as stfbjcM and externally as object 
But the distinction between interna] and external 
is within Consciousness itself. Consciousness is a 
unity. Its manifestation as subject and object is 
therefore only an appearance, not reality. The 
subject-aspect and the object-aspect oi Consciousness are 
mutually relative. One without the other is unreal. 
Rcilitv 'which is »W* non-dual Pure Consciousness 
ultimately transcends the subject-object duality. 
Everything which tan be defined, which can be 
brought under the categories of intellect is an 
appeirance and does not fsdl outside the subject-object 
duality. Appearances, therefore, are declared to be 
tin real because they are indefinable.* It is only through 
Ignorance that (he Non-dual Pure Consciousness appears 
as the duality of the subject and the object- 5 Like the 
external object, the internal subject is also unreal. It 
is the ego-notion and is the root-cause of all suffering* 
The real Self is Self-luminous Consciousness; all irapun- 
titfs arc adventitious* 

Shintaraksita and Kanu^hiia call themselves 
Nuaktre-Vimimvadins vr the upholders of Formless 
Consciousness- Shanttirak^iu. frankjv confesses mat the 
fact chat Pure Consciousness is rbc ultimate realty 

* ¥R1 vuInJwn! i 

tart wnuf^T snrre* n ifei<L w, 

• Ibid, iii, 212. 

• Ibid, iii, 213. 

« ibid, iii, ii5. . 
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has been clearly established by eminent Acharyas like 
Vasubandhu in his Vijnaptimatrata-siddhi and like 
Dinnaga in his Alambana-pariksa, and that so far as 
ultimate reality is concerned he is following the same 
path. 1 Whether consciousness arises as formless (Anir- 
bhasa) or with form (Sanirbhasa) or with something 
else (Anyanirbhasa), the fact is that it can never 
cognize any external object for the simple reason that 
such object does not really exist. 2 Consciousness 
needs nothing else for apprehension. Self-consciousness 
means the necessarily non-unconscioos character of 
consciousness. It means that knowlenge is essentially 
self-luminous. The objection of Kumanla that though 
cognition is illuminative yet it needs a potent external 
object for its function of apprehension is answered 
by pointing out that there is no distinction between 
cognition and its function, that cognition means appre¬ 
hension of the object and that therefore it needs 
neither any other function nor any external object. 8 

Consciousness ultimately transcends the subject- 
object duality. It is *without a second’ (Advaya). 
It needs neither a knowing subject nor a known 
object. It is essentially self-luminous. 4 The objection 
of Bhadanta Shubhagupta that for proving that Cons¬ 
ciousness is the ultimate reality the argument given is 
that consciousness is essentially consciousness, which 
is no argument at all, is answered by pointing out 
that consciousnes is essentially self-luminous and no 
external object can be regarded as self-luminous. 
External object, therefore, cannot be real. It is only 
a knowahle-aspect of consciousness which on account 
of ignorance appears as if it is something external. 

1 fad Ed q Hd i fa fa q f q <fr rfa i 

qici Tormfaforw u 

Tattva-Sangraha, K. 2084. 

* Ibid, K. 1999. 

» Ibid, K. 2017, 2022 

* Ibid, K. 2079. 
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Though a part of consciousness, it becomes a 
condition to consciousness because it is invariably 
associated with it A Pure Consciousness is self-lumi¬ 
nous and by its very nature is the essence of true 
knowledge. All impurities come from outside. Cons¬ 
ciousness, therefore, is essentially self-consciousness 
because it is self-luminous and free from all imposi¬ 
tions. 2 Consciousness really transcends the subject- 
object duality. Neither the subject nor the object is 
ultimately real. The Buddhas have therefore declared 
■consciousness to be free from these two aberrations. 
Who will entertain a wrong notion about conscious¬ 
ness unless he be confused with duality and deter- 
minadon P 3 This pure Consciousness is in fact the 
Pure Self. True knowledge consists in the realization 
of this Pure Self. (Vishuddhatma-darshana) and it 
arises when it is known that Ultimate Reality is Pure 
Consciousness which is devoid of all adventitious 
impurities. 4 This is the Highest Truth taught by the 
Buddha, the Expounder of Truth. It is the cause of 
all Prosperity and Ultimate Good. It is the true 
Pharma for the wise people have declared that to be 
Dharma from which Prosperity and Ultimate Good 
result. It has not been realized by the Non-Buddhist 
Keshava (of the Gita) and others. 5 


Exposition of the Buddha :— 

With all religious fervour, Dharmakirti salutes 
the Buddha whom he declares to be Pure Conscious¬ 
ness transcending all categories of the intellect 
(Vidhutakalpanajala); from whom rays of Conscious- 

i Ibid, K. 2082-2083. 

* Ibid, K. 3435, 3437. 

* Ibid, K. 3536, 3538. 

4 f? 11 

li Ibid, K. 3535. 

* Ibid, K. 3486, 3540. 
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ness burst forth in every direction (Simonus- 
phumijatvir); who is Pure Existence (DhsxuiakSy*); 
who is Deep and Pure Bliss (Garnhhltodiifl-niflni, 
i. c, Simbhogakaya); and who is full of compassion 
on all sides (Saimaa cabkadrn, i. c. Nr rmSf i fl irt ya .) 1 

But in strict conformity with his acute logic he is 
forced to say that the Buddha is absolutely tellable, 
not because he is omniscient, but because he possesses 
true knowledge, because he knows and prescribes the 
means to achieve true knowledge to realize what is 
good and what is bad . 1 Dhormakirti thus denies 
omniscience even to the Buddha. The Buddha is reliable 
because he possesses true knowledge (JrLanivJn;, 
because lie is full of compassion (Karunikah) and 
because he is overwhelmingly kind (DaySvin). His 
words are not false because, having realized true 
knowledge and the right path, he has prescribed them 
for all to practice.® A reliable person should be 
neither omniscient nor farsighted. Omniscience in 
this world is impossible and if farsightedness is to 
* be tiie criterion of truth, then let us all adore the 
vultures I 4 

Shintarakjita however, strongly differs from 
Dharmakirti on this point and emphatically declares 
the Buddha to be Omniscient. The MTmatbsaka 
argues that an omniscient Being is impossible. One 
cannot know even ail die atoms and the hair of 
one's body, how can one claim to know everything ? 
Of course one may call him ''All-knowing*' (Sarvavit) 
who knows the meaning of the word J, Atl M (Sarva)_f 
Moreover, if Buddha is omniscient, why not Kapil a ? 
And if both, why the difference between their reach¬ 
ing!! ? it is possible for more intelligent persons to 
know sumethtng more but not every thing. By practice 

1 PrimifjB'V&iuka, I, l, 

■ Ibid, ii. 32 . 

» Ibid, ii r 145446. 

* Ibid, it 33. 
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one may jump about 15 feet in the sky; but surely 
one cannot jump over S miles, though practise <me 
may for innumerable times. It is said that the Buddha 
is like the ChimSmoni Jewel and when he sits in 
medirntion, even the walls freely prod a nn bs teach¬ 
ings. Such absurd statements can be believed only 
by those who hive blind faith* Wc ate not blind 
followers. We want reasons- 1 

The obejections of the Mimamsaka ate answered 
by Shantaraksira and Kamilas Mb thus 

It is wrong to say that because the Omniscient 
Being is not perceived therefore he docs not exist- 
Mere non-apprehension cannot prove the non-exis¬ 
tence of a thing- Even if his existence is not proved 
there should be only doubt about his existence, not 
certainty about his non-existence. 4 Moreover, wc 
maintain that an omniscient Being exists. He cannot 
be perceived bv ordinary people. How can a person 

S itccive the Omniscient unless he himself becomes 
mmsetem. Only the saints can directly real ikc tmn- 
Or the Omniscient Being, being Self-luminous, Him¬ 
self secs Himself. 3 

Wc do not propound the existence of the Omni¬ 
scient Being merely on the authority of the scripture. 
When the inferential mark is present why should 
recourse be taken to verbal testimony ?* In fact, 
omniscience is nothing else than the highest stage of 
knowledge, 4 The young one of a regal swan cannot 
even come out of its nest. But through practice it 
ran fly even across the ocean. Similarly a man by 

* Taitvs-Satigrthi. K- 3269, 3270, 3311. 

1 jfPT *RTT *1 ft VTT^ ! 

*ptWnnf xnr ?nnfT uft U Ihkk K. 3276. 

* **4 2|4I<:H*U lifH'^frfrl: U TTTbr I lb *d, ^ 

* Ibid. K- 3510. 

1 Pihiika, p, 9QB. 
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acquiring true knowledge through coni taut yogic 
practices can become the Buddha. Hie Buddlm lor 
oux benifit has proclaimed the doctrine of Niiratmya 
which is the unique Gateway to Bliss and which 
frightens the wrong doctrines, One who has realized 
this truth cannot be tainted with any defect, for 
defect and truth, like darkness and light, are opposed 
to each other. And when there is no defect and no 
attachment, all ‘coverings' of ignorance arc removed 
and consequent Omniscience is realised and Oneness 
with the Buddha is attained. 1 When the truth that 
Consciousness is the only reality and that ultimately 
there is no object (Dharma-Nairatmya) and no subject 
(Pudgala-nairatmya) is realized, the cycle of birth-ond- 
deatli comes to a stand-still. This state is called 
Apavarga* 

The Merciful Buddha who is the true friend of 
all, has taught the right doctrine to everybody 
without making any distinction of any kind.® The 
wise BrAhmanas pay their respects to the .Omniscient 
Buddha. 4 The real Brahmans are those who have 
removed all their sins by practising die teaching of 
Naira Liny a and they arc to be found in the religion 
founded by the Enlightened Sage. 6 The spurious 
Brad mams, unable to defend their wrong views by 
means of sound arguments fall back upon the 
authority of the Veda. The Great Buddha, on the 
other hand, confident of his power to expound the 
right doctrine through reasonable arguments, curbing 
the arrogance of the maddened elephant*like oppo¬ 
nents, fearlessly mars like a lion in ihc following 
min net:—*0 Bhiksus, accept my words not out of 

1 Timm-Sarifinhn, K. 5322, 3338-3339. Ibid, K. 3321 

Ibid, K, 3339. 

* Ibid, K. 3488, 3491, 3539,3491 

1 Ibid, K. 3569. 

* Ibid, K. 3511 

* Ibid, K- 3589. 
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mete respect for roe, bat after testing diem at the 
touch-stone of reason, fust as gold is accepted as true 
by tbe wise after hearing, cutting and rubbing against j 
the touchstone ’. 1 
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CHAPTER V 


PRE-SHANKARA VEDANTA 

The Upanisads, the Brahma-Sutra and the Gita 
are called ‘PraSthana-traya’ or the three basic works 
of Vedanta on which almost every great Acharya has 
commented. 

JuSt as the various schools of Mahayana recognize 
the Mahayana-Sutras as the Agama which embody the 
real teachings of the Buddha and juSt as their teachings 
were summarised by Ashvagho§a, the first systematic 
expounder of the Mahayana, and were developed into 
a full-fledged school of Shunyavada by its first systematic 
expounder, Nagarjuna, similarly the Upanisads are 
regarded as the shruti by the Vedantins and^ their 
teachings were summarized by Badarayana in his 
Brahma-Sutra and were developed into the school of 
Advaita Vedanta by its first systematic expounder, 
Gaudapada. 

The Mandukya-Karikas or the Gaudapada-Karikas 
also known as the Agama-ShaStra are the first available 
systematic treatise on Advaita Vedanta. There can 
be no doubt that Gaudapada’s philosophy is essentially 
based on the Upanisads, particularly on the Mandukya, 
the Brhadaranyaka, and the Chhandogya. Probably 
he has also drawn upon the Brahma-sutra and the Gita. 
There can also be no doubt that Gaudapada is much 
influenced by Mahayana Buddhism—by Shunyavada 
and Vijnanavada. In fact it can be correctly Stated 
that Gaudapada represents the best that is in Nagarjuna 
and Vasubandhu. Tradition says that Gaudapada was 
the teacher of Govindapada who was the teacher of 
Shankaracharya. Shankara himself most respectfully 
salutes Gaudapada as his “grand-teacher who is the 
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respected (teacher) of (his) respected (teacher)" 1 and 
quotes from amt refers to him as the “teacher who 
knows the tradition of the Vedanta”.® ShaAkara’s 
disciple Sureshvan also refers to him as the “Revered 
Gsuda”. a 

The long-accepted traditional view that the Karikas 
of Gaud a path are a commentary on the Man^ukya 
Uponisad is challenged by Mm. Ft. Vidhushekhara 
Bhattacharya. Mis thesis is that *'(i) I he Klnkii s in 
Book I are not the exposition of the Mandukya 
Upani$#d. (ii) The Mindukya Upatii?ad is mainly based 
on the Karikas, and not vice versa* (iii) And as such 
the Map^ukya Upanisad is iatcr than the Karikas”. 4 

To us all tlvc arguments which Pt. Bhattacharya 
gives in support of lus thesis seem to he entirely un¬ 
convincing. His arguments may be summarized thus : 

(1) Madhya regards only Book J as Sbruii and 
thinks that the other three Books form a 
separate work or works which arc not com¬ 
mented upon by him. 

(2) The Karikas do not explain many import ant 
and difficult words in the Mindukya. 

(3) The Man^ukya has drawn upon other Upani- 
sads and upon the Karikas. 

(4) By comparing some prose passages of l!ic 
M indukya with some Kirikas, it becomes 
clear that the prose passages are later develop¬ 
ments, 

1 ^+<1 

Masiduky^KarTkS-BhlsyE : Ldi>t Veis* + 

a snrtof foo^ i u : i mwqfstft i 

StLiunkj hb^p ; II, 1. 9. Ibid: !. 4. H. 

* IT* iiWsfpN^: sdttPiw: i 

N*i ‘J: a r m y_L- ? crltlii i ; rv,44. 

* The Aganm-'ShisEia of Gfludaplili: JnirodkictiiiOp p. XLYL 
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The first argument can be answered by pointing 
out that Shankara and Sureshvara who are Advaiiins 
and who flourished long before Madhva who is a lOvaitin, 
do not regard the Karikas as Shrink Pt, Bhaitacharya 
adduces no sound reasons as to why we should believe 
Madhva against Shaflkara and Sureshvara. 

The second argument can be easily answered by 
pointing out that the Karikas axe a Free commentary, 
almost an independent wort which is based essentially 
on the U pad sad and hence it was not necessary for 
Cianja pad a ro explain every word occuring in the 
Mandukya text. 

In answer to die third argument we &tv that we 
also admit that the Mandukya has much similarity with 
the Brhadaranyaka and the Chhandogya, and we add 
Uiat many passages which occur in these two Upanisads 
■ also occur in Upanisatis otter than the Mandukya, 
and even if we grant that the Mandukya is later and 
has drawn upon earlier Upari^ids, it dues not mean 
that it lias drawn upon the Karikas also. 

In answer to the fourth argument we say that bv 
comparing the prose passages of the Mandukya with 
the Kirikds we find juft the opposite to be the ease. 
The prose passages appear to be earlier ones. Moreover, 
we may also add that generally scholars have regarded 
the prose passages of the Upanjsatis to be earlier than 
the verse portions. 

Another contention of Pr. Bhattacharya is that “these 
four Books are four independent treatises and are put 
together in a volume under the title of the Agama- 
Shaft ra". 1 This contention too is untenable. To support 
his view Pr. Bhamcharya gives these arguments:— 

(1) If Book II is supported by reasoning, is 
there no reasoning at all in Book I ? 

1 lhid ; iDLcoducrioti, p r LVJL 
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(2) Does one find in Book II anything improper, 
non-sensical, unintelligible or incomplete 
without assuming its connection with Book I - 
No. 

(3) There is nothing against one’s thinking that 
Book III too is an independent work. 

(4) Certain things like Ajativada, already indicated 
in Book I and discussed in Book III, are 
again discussed in Book IV. Why should 
the author of Book IV indulge in such a 
useless action ? 

In answer to these arguments we say that because 
Gaudapada uses independent arguments in Book II, 
should he be debarred from using reasoning in Book 
I ? If there is nothing unintelligible in Book II without 
the help of Book I, how can it necessarily mean that 
Book II is an absolutely independent work? Even 
in the works of many modern scholars there are chapters 
which may be read by themselves. The third argument, 
being purely negative, is no argument at all. In answer 
to the fourth argument we urge that repetition is not 
always useless. An author may consider repetition 
necessary in order to emphasize some important points. 
The difficulty with Pt. Bhattacharya seems to be that 
he expects Strictest unity and utmost homogeneity of 
presentation from Gaudapada as he may expect from 
a reputed scholar of the 20th century. Moreover, 
we maintain that there is a considerable unity running 
through the different Books of the Agama-ShaStra. 

The chief merit of Pt. Bhattacharya’s work is to 
point out the similarities between Gaudapada and 
Mahayana Buddhism. Though we differ from . Pt. 
Bhattacharya on certain grave points of interpretation, 
we generally agree with him so far as these similarities 
are concerned. We agree with him in maintaining 
that Gaudapada was much influenced by Mahayana 
Buddhism, especially by Nagarjuna and Vasubandhu. 
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Pt. Bhattacharya is perfectly right in remarking: “It 
is true that he (Gaudapada) advocates the Vijnanavada, 
but certainly it is originally adopted by him from the 
Upanisadic source...Upanisadic seed of idealism being 
influenced by its elaborate system in Buddhism and 
the vaSt literature on it by the Buddhist teachers who 
flourished before Gaudapada, has developed into what 
we now find in die Agama-shaStra...it must be accepted 
that it did not first originate with the Buddhists, though 
it has much developed in their system later on”d But 
he does not develop this point; rather he sometimes 
seems to forget this. And therefore we differ from 
him on one important point of emphasis. By pointing 
out the similarities between Gaudapada and Mahayana, 
Pt. Bhattacharya’s aim, more or less, has been to prove 
that Gaudapada is a Crypto-BuddhiSt, while our aim, 
on the other hand, is to prove that Mahayana and 
Advaita are not two opposed systems of thought but 
only different Stages in the development of the same 
thought which originates in the Upanisads, and 
that Gaudapada’s philosophy as well as Mahayana so 
far as Gaudapada agrees with it, both are rooted in 
the Upanisads, and that therefore instead of dubbing 
Gaudapada as a Crypto-BuddhiSt it will be far truer 
to dub the MahayaniSts as crypto-VedantiSts. We 
shall pursue this point later on. 

The fundamental doctrine of Gaudapada is the 
Doctrine of No-origination (Ajativada). Negatively, it 
means that the world, being only an appearance, is in 
fact never created. Positively, it means that the Absolute, 
being self-exiStent, is never created (Aja). 

Gaudapada agrees with Shunyavada in maintaining 
that origination, from the absolute Standpoint is an im¬ 
possibility. He examines the various theories of 
creation and rejects them all. Some say that creation 

1 The Agama-ShiUtra of Gaudapada : Introduction, 

p« cxxxn> 
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is ihe expansion (Vibhuti) of God ; others maintain 
that it. is like a dream (Svapna) or an illusion (Maya); 
some believe that it is the wtH (Jchefcha) of God ' others 
declare that it proceeds from Time (Kala); Still others 
say that it is for God’s enjoyment (Bhoga) * while 
sonic maintain that it is God'ssport (KridaJ. All these 
views arc wrong. What desire can God have who 
has realized all desires ? Essentially therefore creation 
is but the very nature of God. it is His inherent nature. 
It flows from Him. It simply emanates from Him 1 
In fact there is no creation at all. It this world of 
plurality really existed, it would have surely come to 
an end. Duality is only an appearance; non-duality 
is the real truth.* To those who ate well-versed in 
Vedanta the world appears only as a dream or an illusion 
or a cattle in the sky or a city of the Gandharvas- 3 
From the ultimate Standpoint there is ncithcc death 
nor birth, neither disappearance nor appearance, neither 
destruction or production, neither bondage nor 
liberation ; there is hoik: who works for freedom, none 
who desires salvation, and none who lias been liberated ; 
there is neither the aspirant nor the eminipared—-thus 
is the highest truth. 4 There is neither unity nor 
plurality. The world cannot be regarded as manifold 
by its very nature. It is neither one nor many—thus 
tlie wise know it. 3 The imagination of the Atman 

1 Mi<n^uky;L-Kaiita : I, 7-9. 

WHMVwrsTCWtJI **{£1 7 Ibid : I, 9. 

1 *Tl3|T*tnf*r? idTTtTHW: I Ibid : 1,17. 

* tmr ^ iFwmT w i 

JP1T n«nlM ^ fiRSTT: IS Ibid: II, 31, 

G>rapare Saddbarma I p. 142 t Afljuahurtkl: pp. 39. 
40, 305; Liiikindu ; pp. 90-96,105; Lilitivnun : p, 
1ST ; Simldhiraja : p. 27 MitdhvaiTiika'Kiirika ; XXIII, 
ti; XVII, 33 ; VII : 

' if firvrerr * trsl * ^ untw; > 

if TO ftfar 'mmim IJ Ibid : (I, 32 . 

Compute Mid I: y am i ka -Kiri k a ; Opening Verse. 

* Ibid i I I, 34, 
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as different things and the imagination of different 
things themselves which in fact do not exist, depend 
on the Non-dud Absolute or the Pure Atman, jaSt 
as the imagination of a snake in the case of a rope- 
snake depends upon the rope. The Absolute alone, 
therefore, is blissful, 1 

Reality is No-origin stion. It always remains the 
same. It is the complete absence of misery, if wC 
know tills wc shall at once understand how tilings which 
in fact arc never bom, yet appear as if they arc bom. 
The Absolute is Non-dual, There is no difference 
at all* When sometimes the Upanijads declare the 
creation as distinct from its cause and give the illustrations 
of earth, iron and sparks etc., they do so only as a means 
(Upayah so’vatiraya) in order to make us understand 
the supreme end of No-origination.* Jjgat is not 
different from Jiva and Jiva is not different from Atman 
and Atman Is not different from Brahman. The nun- 
duai Absolute appears as diverse only on account 
of illusion. 'Ilie Unborn can never tolerate any dis¬ 
tinction. If it really becomes diverse then die immortal 
would become mortal. The dualists want to prove 
the birth of the Unborn. But the Unborn is Immortal 
and how can the Immortal become mortal ? The 
Immortal can never become mortal and the mortal 
can never become Immortal, Ultimate nature can 
never change * The Shniti declares: "There is no 
plurality here’ (Nebs Naiiafti k inch ana; Br. IV. 4, 19 
and Katha II. 1, II); ‘The Lord through His power 
appears to be many’ (Br, II. 5, 19); and ‘The Unborn 
appears to be born as many’ (Ajayamaeo ha hud ha 
vi jay ate). I Ms to be known, therefore, that the Unborn 

1 Ibid : II, 33. 

■ ^TPT: shfemu ^rfttr dr: * *T SiW I Ibid : III, 15. 

* Ibid i III, 15, 

* Ibid! Ill, 19-21; IV, 6-7. 

Hfr&'-ttH I VN T Sf T^if-WT Trf^qfr I I hid, 111.21. IV-7. 

Compare MldhyamiJa-Klriki: XtU, 4. 
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appears to be bom only through illusion. In fact 
He is never born. By declaring that 'those who arc 
attached to creation or production or origination 
(sambhiiti) go to utter darkness' (Is ha, 12), the Shrub 
denies creation ; and by declaring that 'the uni torn does 
cot take birth again, who, then, can indeed produce 
Him?' (Br, LU, 9, 28), the Shruti denies the cause of 
creation, 1 

Not only by Shruti, but also by independent 
reasoning can it be proved that ultimately nothing 
originates. He who maintains the birth of the existent 
accepts the absurd position that that which is already 
existent is being torn again. And the non-exigent 
can never be bom at all. Verily, the son of a barren 
woman can be born neither through illusion nor in 
realty. The doctrine of No-origination, therefore, is 
the ultimate truth,* 

Dualists, says Gaudapada, quarrel among them¬ 
selves. Some say that it is the exigent which is bom, 
while others say that it is the non'CxiSteut which is bom, 
Some say that nothing originates from Being, while 
others say that nothing originates from Not-being. 
Wc do not quarrel with these dualifis because these 
disputants, taken together, proclaim, like the non - 
dualists, the doctrine of No-original ion. 3 These dis¬ 
putants want to prove the birth of the Unborn, But 
how can the Unborn bo bom ? How can the Immortal 
become mortal ? Ultimate nature cannot change. It 
is self-proved, seIt-existent, innate and uncaused. AH 
things by their very nature are free from decay and death. 
Those who believe in decay and death, fall low on 
account of this wrong notion. 4 

i my, in, 24-25. 

* Ibid, nr, 27 - 28 , 48 , Compare Madhpunila-KirikS. I, I; I, 

7; Madhyamika-Vrtti, pp. 13; 30, 38. 

1 Ibid, IV, M. 

* Ibid, IV, ia Compare Madhyam iU-Klri itl, XI, 3-8. 
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There are some (i.e. the Shunyavadins) who uphold 
Advtiytwifa and reject both the extreme views of tx-ing 
mad not-being, of production and destruction, and 
thus emphatically proclaim the doctrine of No-originz- 
tion. We approve, says Gaudapjula, of the doctrine 
of No-origination proclaimed by them.' 

Sankliya maintains that the effect pre-exists in the 
cause and that causation consists in the m anif estation 
of tile permanent cause (ayyakta) as the changing 
effects (vyakta jzgat). Gaudapada objects that if the 
cause is produced, how can it be unborn ? IF it becomes 
the changing ‘many*, how can it be changeless and 
permanent ? Again, if the effect is identical with the 
cause, then the effect too should be immortal and ihe 
cause too should be mortal How can die petnunmt 
cause be identical with the changing effect and £tiU be 
permanent ?® Verily, adds Shad kata in his Commentary, 
one cannot cook half a portion of a hen and at the same 
time reserve another half tor laying eggsd Again, if the 
effect does not pre-exist in the cause it is like a hare's 
horn and cannot be produced. Again, cause and effect 
cannot be simultaneous for then die two horn of a bull 
will have to be regarded as causally related, 1 Again, 
those who maintain diat the cause precedes the effect 
and the effect also precedes the cause, maintain the 
absurd position that a son also begets his father 1 
Therefore nothing can be produced. 

Nothing can originate because: 

(1) there is lack of ift(rgj in die cause to produce 
the effect. Cause mu£r have some energy 
to produce the effect otherwise everything 
can be produced from everything or nothing 
can be produced from anything. This energy 

1 pnapnrnrxtfft i ibid, IV, 5. 

* Ibid, IV, 11-12. 1 Kirikis, IV, 16. 

* Commcfitiiy o fl IV, 12. * Ibid : IV, IS. 
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cm belong neither to that width is existent 
nor to chat which is non-existent nor to that 
which is both nor to thot which is neither; 

(2) there is absence of kjsovitdjjp of the beginning 
and the end. The effect which is neither 
in the beginning nor in the end must be non¬ 
existent in the middle also; and 

(3) there is incompatibility of the order of succession. 
Antecedence and con sen mm cc are unproved. 
We cannot say which of the two is prior and 
is therefore the cause. 

Thus, says Gaudapada, have the Buddhas, the En¬ 
lightened, clarified ihc doctrine of No-origination. 
Causality is therefore an impossibility. 1 It cannot be 
proved that Satiisira is. without a beginning, but has 
an end, nor can it be proved that Mok$a has a beginning, 
bur has no end. 1 In truth, because it is the Unborn 
which appears as if it is born, therefore No-origination 
is the very nature of die Unborn. That which exists 
neither in the beginning nor in the end, cannot exist 
jn the middle also * that which -is unreal in the past 
and in the future must be unreal in the present too* 
Origination is impossible because neither the existent 
nor die nonexistent can be produced either by the 
existent or by the non-exi StcntA 

Gaud.ipada also agrees with the Vijfiamvadins in 
maintaining that the world is ultimately unreal^ for it 
cannot exist independently and outside of Consciousness 

1 vmIMahI 3* j 

tnf ff fjsrnT faymfiT: TfrittfWr it ibid t iv, 19 . 

Compare chc Arguments of Sbunya vadim, See supra, 
pp. 25-26+ 

* Ibid : IV, 30; Compare Madhyamika-lttriluiXI T I; 
XVI. 10+ 

* *T imfer ?TW I IbrJ : n, 6; IV t 3L 

Compare Midhyamika-Klriki : XJ, 2. 

* Ibid i IV, AO, Compare Madbyarniiia-KariiuE: i a 7. 
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which is the only Reality* Even ShaAkara says that 
Gau$apada accepts the arguments of the Vijnanivldins 
to prove the unreality of the cmmal objects. 1 

Ordinary people, says Gnudapada, ding to the 
view that tins world exists, because they say that things 
are perceived and because there is practical utility. 
They are always afraid of the doctrine of No-origination. 
It is for such ordinary people that the Buddhas, the En¬ 
lightened, from the phenomenal Standpoint, have pro¬ 
claimed origination- But front the ultimate Standpoint, 
perception and practical utility are invalid arguments 
to prove the reality of the world because even in a 
magical elephant and dream-objects both perception 
and practical utility may be found.* 

The Sarvaftivadins refute the Vijfiartavadins and 
advocate the exigence of external objects. They say 
that cognition mult have its objective cause otherwise 
the diftuiction between the subject and the object will 
be impossible. The external objects must exi£t because 
cognition and suffering depend (para-tantra) upon them. 
Tins is the view of Sarva£tiv3da (para-tantra). 1 The 
Vijfianavidi ns reply that the upholders of external 
objects want to prove that cognition mu$t have a cause. 
But the objective cause which they adduce is no cause 
at all. The object exists as an object for the knowing 
subject; but it does not exist outside of consciousness 
because, the distinction of the subject and the object is 
within consciousness itself. Consciousness is the only 
reality and it is never related to any external object, 
neither in the past nor in the present nor in the future * 

1 fvjmraffewt stvtott- 

fpftfetPT I Commentary on IV, 27. 

'ffBMI Ibid IV, 42 . 

* srsFh x 

<rt**vFR?FTT *ptt ft ibid: rv, 24. 

* Ibid t IV, 25-27. 
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Gaudapda is in complete agreement with the 
VijfiiiiavStfins here. The external world is unreal 
because it does not exist always, as Reality muSt do. 
It is also unr eal because the relations which constitute 
it are all unreal ; be,cause space, time and causality are 
impossible. 1 e k also unreal because it consists rtf objects 
and whatever can be presented as an object is unreal. 
Reality is the Pure Self which is Pure Consciousness 
and which is at the background of everything- The 
waking £tate and the dreaming &atc are on a par. Both 
are equally real within their own orders. The water 
in a dream can quench the thirst in a dream as much 
as real water can quench real diir£t. And both am 
equally unreal from the ultimate Standpoint.* The 
self-luminous Self through its own power of illusion 
imagines itself by itself and it is this Self which cognises 
the ^manifold objects. This is the cftablishcd con¬ 
clusion of Vedanta. 4 juSt as in darkness, a rope is 
imagined to be a snake, similarly the self is imagined 
to be individual subject and to be internal and external 
objects. And juas when the rope is known, the 
im qginrd snake vanishes, similarly when the non-dual 
Atman is realized, the subject-object duality vanishes 
at once, 1 The luminous Seif through its own power 
of illusion becomes itsdf infatuated.* It is Gms- 
cirmsiicss itself which throbs as the subject and as the 
object In dream as well as in waking. This whole 
universe, this entire duality of the subject and the object 
is therefore only the imagination of the Self. Neither 
the individual mind nor the external object is ultimately 
real, TJjose who see the creation of the individual self 
or of the external object sec the foot-prints of birds 
in the sky. 5 The external objects arc not the creation 

4 Ibid: tt, 4-Ip. 

* Ibid: n p 12. 

* limit If. J7-1S. 

* irphir aw=t3t srilfg?: i ibid: U, is, 

* t ftfi frafw * ^rn% i 

3W 'rnf% $ anfa W # Wffa t Wl II Ibid : IV, 28. 
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0 £ the individual mind for both arc only manifests dons 
of Consciousness. That which has empirical existence 
cannot be called ultimately rcaL Umsdoustioss which 
i* i mm anent in the subject anti in the object, yet 
transcends them both. It transcends the trinity of 
knower, known and knowledge. Consciousness is 
really Asanga i it lias no attachment or connection or 
relation with anything else. It is called Unborn (Aja) 
from empirical Standpoint only. I 7 tom ttw^ ultimate 
Standpoint, it cannot be called even ‘Upborn for it 
really indescribable by intellect. 1 Realizing the truth 
of No-nrigination, one bids good-bye to all sorrow 
and desire and reaches the fearless goal. 3 

We have seen that Gau^apada agrees with 
Vijaanavada. in maintaining that Reality is Pure Cons* 
cimisiicss which manifests itself as and ultimately 
transcends the subject-object duality. We shall see 
in ihe next Chapter dial. Shoiifc&r^ bitterly criticizes 
Viininavada. Much of the cririrism of Shank-j.ru loses 
its force against VijfiSnavada and Gaudaphb since 
they do not deny the objectivity of die external world, 
but only denv its existence outside of consciousness. 

‘ Shankara himself in a sense admits tins. Bui his view 
repfesents a definite advance on Vijnliiivaefa und on 
Gaudapida. lie cmpliasizes that the dream-State and 
the waking-Statc arc not on a par. He wants to prove 
the unreality nf fhc external world not by saying that 
ir does not fall outside of consciousness, but by saying 
rhat It is essentially Indescribable as exiitenr or as non- 
existent {sadasadanirvachamya). What we want to 
Stress here is that this view is not an altogether new 
creation of Shankara. Its germ is present in Gaudapaaa 
himself. This fact has been overlooked by many 

1 ffwf Pwnrjf f R ^ttfrr rq i 

3R: yr P-Mtui 'TT ^T HT^: tl Ibid : IV, 72, 74, 

Compare with Asang* and VuubmdhdJ * ec Supta : 
pp, 62; 67, 72, n. 

* ibid, rv, 7&. 
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scholars. Gautfapada also says that the world is 
unreal because it is essentially indescribable or unthink¬ 
able either as existent or as non-exiftcnt, He says that 
juft ns a moving ft re-brand appears as Straight or curved, 
similarly consciousness, when it moves, appears as the 
s object-object duality. And juft as an unmoving dre- 
brand produces no illusion, similarly unflinching know¬ 
ledge produces no subject-object illusion. The 
appearances in a moving fire-brand are not produced 
by anything else; and when the fire-brand does nor 
move,'the appearances also do not reft in anything else ; 
nor do they enter into the fire-brand ; nor do they go 
out of it. Similarly the manifold phenomena arc not 
produced by anything other than Consciousness nor 
do they rest in anything else; nor do tht 7 enter into 
it; nor do they go out of it. They arc mere appearances. 
And they are so because they are ssstntiallj indescribable 
or tmtktnkabh> because they can be colled neither real 
nor unreal, neither existent nor non-exiftentd It is 
this seed present in G*uthpida winch was later on 
developed by Shankar*. This fact is Strengthened 
by Gautbpada's agreement with Shunyavada, by his 
doctrine of No-origination, by his maintaining that . 
the world is neither existent nor non-existent nor 
both. 

Now wc proceed to deal with Gaudapada’s own 
contribution. It is his doctrine of Vaisniradya or 
Asparshnyogi or Arnanthhiva. Even this doctrine was 
hinted at by the Buddhists,® But it is essentially based 
on the Upanifads and its development is Gaudaparfa's 
own. 

1 1 hid, IV, 47-52. Ihid, IV, 52. 

* For cxamptc, Aryadrva sayj • 

lihr; I Quruhsbuaka, 333. 

Tlie Vijninflvidia.i prescribed various practical rules for 
Amanlhhava or for tbc tmuformaTida of rclaeiutul intellect 
into Pure Comdoiiaoess. 
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Taking his Stand on the Rrhadlranyaka, the Chhan- 
dogya and the MandGfeva, (jaudapada identities the 
Unb, Dm and Non-dual Absolute with the Atman or 
Brahman or Amatra or Tuny a or Adviica which can 
be directly realized by Parc Reason or Asparshayoga 
or Vaisharadva or Amanibhiva. This Absolute mani¬ 
fests itself in three forms, in Jigrat, Svapna, and 
Su$upti, as Vishva, Taijasa and PrSjfla. 1 In reality 
it transcends all the three forms. It is the Turlj^ 
or the Fourth. It is the Measureless or the Amato. 
Prajnav.i or Aumklra is its symbol. In fact there is 
no distinction between the symbol and the symbolized, 
Pfamva itself is the Brahman, the Fearless God. 
It is the cause as well as the effect. It is pheno¬ 
menal as well as noumcnat, saguna as well as cuxguria, 
apara as well as para. It is the shining Self 01 the 
self-luminous Consciousness. 

It is called Vishva (All) when it has the conscious¬ 
ness of outside; it is called Taijasa (Luminous) when 
it has the consciousness of inside ; and it is called Prajhtt 
(Intelligent) when it is concentrated consciousness. 
These correspond to the waking State, dream State 
and deep sleep State respectively. Vishva enjoys the 
gross; Taijasa enjoys die subtle; Prajaa enjoys the 
bliss. Vishva and Taijasa are both causes and effects; 
Prajiia is only the cause. Timya is neither cause nor 
effect. It is Lsbana* Prabhu or Dcva, It is aJi-pervy 
ding capable of removing all sufferings, lord of 
all* changeless, non-dual, luminous, one without a 
second. Prajiia knows no objects and so it cannot 
be called even the subject. It is a mere abstraction. 

It knows nothing* neither itself nor others, neither 
truth nor falsehood. But Turly a being pure and self- 
luminous Gonsdousness is All-seeing. Though duality 
is absent in Prajna and in TurlyjL, yet Prijila is connected 
with deep sleep where the seed of ignorance is present. 


1 iHu: i 
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■while Turiya knows no flcep. Vishva, and Taijasa arc 
connected whh dream or false knowledge (anyatha- 
graham or vjkscpa) and with sleep or absence of 
knowledge (agrthana ur avaraiia or lava), Frajna is 
connected with sleep. In Turiya there is neither sleep 
nor dream* In dream we know otherwise i in sleep 
we do not know the truth. The so-called waking 
life is also a dream. When die negative absence of 
knowledge which is sleep, and die positive wron^ 

,wledge wliich is dream and waking, arc transcended, 
the Fourth, the Goal is reached.> The fear less light 
of tire self-luminous Reason shines all round. When 
the individual self (jiva), slumbering in beginningless 
Ignorance, is awakened, then the Unhorn. the 
Dreamless, the Sleepless, the Non-dual Absolute 
(Annan) is realized. 1 It moves nowhere ; there is no 
going to or coming from it. It is the Lord immanent 
in die universe abiding in the hearts of all. He alone 
is a sage (muni) who has embraced this infmne and 
measureless Aurhkira which is the cessation of all 
duality and which is all bliss. 3 All categories of the 
intellect are merged in it. All plurality of the phenomena 
ceases here. It is realized by the sages who have known 
the essence of the Vedas and who are free from fear, 
anger and attachment.* 

Atman is like space; the individual souls ate like 
space in jars* When the jars are destroyed, their spaces 
merge into Space, So do the jivas merge into the 
Atman when Ignorance is destroyed bv Right Know¬ 
ledge. JuJt as if a particular space in a particular jar 
is contaminated with doit, smoke etc., all other spaces 
in alt other jars do not become so contaminated, similarly 
if a particular }!va is contaminated with happiness or 

* Ibid, h 1*15, 

sprit tl ibid : i, its. 

1 Ibid : I, 29 . 

•Ibid ; II, 35. 
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misery etc., all jivas do not become so contaminated. 
Spaces in jars differ in forms, functions and names, 
but there is no difference in space, similarly jivas differ 
in forms, functions and names, but there is no difference 
in the Atman. JuSt as the space in a jar is neither a 
transformation nor a modification nor a part of space, 
similarly a jiva is neither a transformation nor a modi¬ 
fication not a part of the Atman. Ultimately there 
are no grades of reality, no degrees of truth. The 
same immanent Absolute is reflected in all pairs of objects 
related by sweet Reciprocity, in microcosm as well as 
in macrocosm, juSt as the same space is immanent in 
outside world as well as inside the Stomach. 1 

JuSt as the MahayaniSts say that Buddha, on account 
of his excellent s kill , preached the truth to suit the 
different needs of the shravakas, the pratyeka-buddhas 
and the bodhisattvas, similarly Gaudapada also says 
that the Merciful Veda prescribes three different spiritual 
Stages (ashramas) for the three kinds of people, of lower 
middle and higher intellect. Karma and upasana are 
taught to the lower and the middle while jnana is taught 
to the higher.* It is only the dualists who quarrel 
with one another in order to Strengthen their respective 
views. The Advaitin quarrels with none. 3 For the 
duaii&s, there is duality from the empirical as well as 
from the absolute Standpoint. For us non-duality is 
the ultimate truth. For us there is non-duality (advaita) 
even between unity (advaita) and diversity (dvaita).* 
The neti neti of the Shruti is not solipeism. By 
negating all plurality and difference, the Shruti mani¬ 
fests the positive Unborn, the Absolute. The fact is 


* Ibid : III, 3-12. 

* Ibid : m, 16 . 

qrm fires# 7 II KirikSs: JJI, 17. 
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that the AbeuJute cannot lue grasped by the intellect 
and so the best method of describing the Jndcscribable 
is by negative terms. But all these negations point 
to the same Reality.* Duality is the creation of the 
intellect. When the intellect is transcended (amani- 
bhava), duality and plurality disappear.* This is Sclf- 
Consdousncss, is devoid of all thought-determinations 
and imagination. It is Unborn and is not different 
from the Knowable. The Knowzblc (Jilcya) is the 
Brahman. It is calm and eternal Light. It is die fearless 
and unshakable Meditation (Samadlii). It is Asparsha- 
yoga. or the Uncomaminared Meditation difficult to lie 
realised even by great yogins. They are afraid of It, 
imagining fear where there is really no fear at all.* 
Verily, the absence of fear, the end of suffering, the 
perpetual wakefulness and the eternal peace, all depend 
upon the control of mind.* When both laya and 
vikjepa are transcended, when the mind does not fall 
into sleep nor is it distracted again, when it becomes 
unshakable and free from illusion, it becomes Brahman. 5 
The aspirant should be free from attachment, from 
miscrj- and happiness alike, When the Brahman is 
realized there is a unique Bliss which transcends misery 
and happiness and which is called Nirvana. It is 
indescribable, highest and unshakable. It is Unborn, 
non-dual and always the same. It can be realized by 
the Buddhas only.* The ignorant perceive only the 
four-fold ‘covering 1 (avarana) ‘is’, ‘is not’, 'both is 

1 Ibid ; III. 26, 

* *twf ^ftTTFT I Ibid : III, 31. 

gwina; tnnf’rt^rtrrpt: n 
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and is not% and ‘neither is nor is not*. The Absolute 
flppeaxs to be obscured bv dicse four categories (kotl) of 
the intellect p in fact it is never touched by diem. He 
who has transcended these categories and embraced 
Pure Reason, realizes die Absolute and becomes omni¬ 
scient. 1 Omrdscience results when die trinity of know¬ 
ledge* knnwer and known is transcended. This Is 
Transcendental Knowledge (Toknt taram Jn^nam), 1 He 
who has realized this Omniscience, this non-dual 
Rrah man , this Goal which befits a true Brahmam* 
wliat else can be desired? 1 All souls by theit very 
nature are always in the £tatc of enlightenment. They 
are all unborn. All dementi of existence* subjective 
as well as objective, arc by their very nature calm from 
the beginning, Unicom and merged in the Absolute. 
They are $o because they are nothing else than die 
Brahman itself which is tJnbom* Same and Transparent. 4 
Those who move in difference can never acquire trans¬ 
cendental purity (vaisharadya). Their case is indeed 
pitiable.* Wc salute that Highest Reality, says Gauda- 
pad 3* which is Unborn, Same, Pure, and Free from all 
traces of duality and plurality, according to the be£t 
of our ability,® He who has become the Buddha, the 
Enlightened, Jus knowledge (juanam) is not related 
to anything (dharmesu m kramate), neither to the 
subject nut to die object, because it is supra-rclarinnal, 

1 l 

i nu re m fzi € *ntff w ibid : iv, 84. 

* Ibid : rv, 88, fi9, 
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* Ibid' IV P 91-93, 
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nor is anything (sarve dharmah), neither the subject 
nor the object, related to his knowledge, because there 
is nothing outside his knowlege. He has transcended 
the duality of the subject and the object and the trinity 
of knowledge, knower and known. He has become 
one with Pure Consciousness. 1 

We have seen how Gaudapada agrees with Shunya- 
vada and Vijnanavada. In fact he represents the best 
in Nagarjuna and Vasubandhu. He has great respect 
for Buddha. He says: Him, the Greatest of Men, 
who has known the truth that the individual souls 
(dharmah) are identical with the pure Self (Jneya), 
I salute. 8 Shankara explains that this Greatest of 
Men is Purusottama or Narayana, the sage of Badarika-. 
shrama, the first teacher of the Advaita School. 8 But 
this may also refer to Buddha.- 

Gaudapada uses many words which were frequently 
used in the Mahayana works. It may be pointed out 
that these words were not the monopoly of the Mahayana. 
They were the current philosophical coins of the day 
and Gaudapada had every right to use them. They 
were the heritage of the language. The impartial 
spirit of Gaudapada is to be much admired. His breadth 
of vision, his large-heartedness, his broad intellectual 
outlook and his impartial spirit add to his glory and 
greatness. He has respect for Buddha. He frankly 
admits that in certain respects he agrees with Shunya- 
vadins and Vijnanavadins. But this should never 
mean that Gaudapada is a crypto-Buddhist. He is a 
thorough-going Vedantin in and out. His mission 
is to prove that Mahayana Buddhism and Advaita 

i ^ 3TTSf W<$ cTTfoT: I 
flpf qrc fa mr SPt .II Ibid : IV, 99. 
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Vedanta are not two opposed systems of thought, but 
only a continuation of the same fundamental thought 
of the Upanijads. He has based his philosophy on 
the Upanisads. When he says in the end “this truth 
was not uttered by Buddha”, 1 what he means is 
that his own philosophy as well as the philosophy of 
Buddha and of the Mahayana so far as he agrees with 
it, both are directly rooted in the Upanisads, that Buddha 
preached this Upanisadic Truth not by words but by 
silence, that his (Gaudapada’s) preaching is the essence 
of the Vedanta, that it is not an original contribution 
of Buddha or of Buddhists. 


1 ^ *TTfa^[ | Kiriki, IV, 99. 




CHAPTER VI 


SHA&KARA VEDANTA 

To quote Dr. S. Radhakrishnan t "It is impossible 
to read ShaAkarTs writings, packed as they are with 
serious and subtle thinking, without being conscious 
that one is in contact with a mind of a very fine pene¬ 
tration and profound spirituality...His philosophy Stands 
forth complete, needing neither a before nor an after... 
whether we agree or 1 differ, the penetrating light of 
his mind never leaves us where we were ”. 1 

Ultimate Reality, according to ShaAkara, is Atman 
cr Brahman which is Pure Consciousness (jnina- 
Svarupa) or Consciousness of the Pure Self (Sv.irup.i- 
Jnana) which is devoid of all attributes (nirgunn) and 
all categories of the intellect (nirvishesa). Brahman 
associated with its potency (shakti) rnaya or mulavidya 
becomes the qualified Brahman fsaguria or sayishefa 
or apara Brahma) or the Lord (Ishvara) who is the 
creator, preserver and destroyer of this world which 
is His appearance. 

Jlva or the individual self is a subject-object complex. 
Its subject-dement ts Pure Consciousness and is called 
the Sikfin. Its object-element is the internal organ 
called the ontahkarana which is bhautika as it is com* 
posed of all the five elements, with the predominance 
of tejas which makes it always active except in deep 
sleep or States like swoon or trance. The source of the 
internal organ Is Avidya which causes individuality. 
Jn perception, the internal organ, when a sense-organ 
comes into contact with an object, assumes the ‘form' 
of that object. It is the vrtti or the mode of the internal 

* Initial) Philosophy : Dr. S. KddhaLmkmn, Vul. II, 

pp. 446-447* 
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organ. This vrtti inspired by the Saksin takes the 
form of empirical knowledge. In waking State, the 
internal organ is aided by the senses; in dream State, 
it functions by itself; and in deep sleep it is lost in its 
cause Avidya. In this State too individuality persists 
because the Saksin is associated with Avidya. In 
liberation, Avidya is destroyed by Jnana and the Saksin 
is realized as the Brahman which it always is. 

Maya or Avidya is not pure illusion. It is not 
only absence of knowledge. It is also positive wrong 
knowledge. It is a cross of the real and the unreal 
(satyanrte mithuni krtya). In fact it is indescribable. 
It is neither existent nor non-existent nor both. It is 
not existent for the existent is only the Brahman. It 
is not non-exiStent for it is responsible for the appearance 
of the Brahman as the world. It cannot be both existent 
and non-existent for this conception is self-contradictory. 
It is called neither real nor unreal (sadasadvilaksana). 
It is false or mithya. But it is not a non-entity like a 
hare’s horn (tuchchha). It is positive (bhavarupa). 
It is potency (shakti). It is also called superimposition 
(adhyasa). A shell is mistaken as silver. The shell 
is the ground on which the silver is superimposed. 
When right knowledge (prama) arises, this error 
(bhranti or bhrama) vanishes. The relation between 
the shell and the silver is neither that of identity nor 
of difference nor of both. It is unique and is known 
as tadatmya. Similarly Brahman is the ground on 
which the world appears through Maya. When right 
knowledge dawns and the essential unity of the jiva 
with the Paramatman is realized, Maya or Avidya 
vanishes. 

Shankara emphasizes that from the phenomenal 
point of view the world is quite real. It is not an 
illusion. It is a pracdcal reality. He distinguishes 
the dream State from the waking State. Things seen 
in a dream are quite true as long as the dream lasts; 
they are sublated only when we are awake. Similarly 

23 
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the world 15 quite teal so long as true knowledge does 
not dawn. But dreams are private. They are creations 
of the jlva (jlvasTffiii). The world is public. It is 
the creation of Ishvara (Ishvara-srsta). flva is ignorant 
of the essential unity and takes only diversity as true 
urn! wrongly regards himself as agent and cnjoycr. 
Avidyi conceals the unity (fivarana) and projects names 
and forms (viksepa). Ishvara never misses the unity, 
Maya has only its vik?epa aspect over him. The 
Highest Brahimn (Para-Brahma) is jioth the locus 
(fishraya) and the object (visay-i) of Maya, When 
the jha realized through knowledge and knowledge 
alone, karma being subsidiary, this essential unity, 
liberation is attained here and now (jivan-inukti) and 
final release (videha-mukti) ts obtained after the death 
of the body. 

This is a short summary of Shadkaraclmrya’s 
philosophy. Me too is considerably influenced by 
Buddhism. lie preserves the bcSt that was in Mahay ana 
in bis own philosophy. He uses many words, especially 
in his Upam$ad-Bbfl$ys5 p which were commonly 
used in Mali ay ana literature, but outwardly he is an 
enemy of Buddhism. (!audap£da had love and respect 
for Mahay ana. Shan kara lias nothing but Strong and 
even bitter words for it. It is very important and 
interesting loo to note that Shadkara does not at all 
criticize the two moil important schools of Mahtyana, 
the .Shuuyavada and the Vijoanavada. What he criti¬ 
cizes under the name of VjjninavSda is in fact Svarantra- 
Vijninavida. He summarily dismisses Shunyavada as 
a self-condemned nihilism which is below criticism. 
Shankars ohserves that dicre arc three important schools 
of Buddhism—die .Sarv3£tiv2da, die VijiianavaJa and 
the Shunyavada. Tiie Sarvistividi school of Hlnayfina 
which includes both the VaibhSsikj and the Suuiiantiku 
scitools was bitterly criticized by the MahayiniSts diem- 
seives. Shankura’s criticism against it is not new. 

It must be admitted that Shari Lira's exposition of 
buddhism is correct and faithful and his criticism of 
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it is perfectly justified. He avoided Shunyavada by 
taking the word Siiuxiya in its popular sense and easily 
dismissing Shunyavida as niliiksm. And he did not at 
all touch real VjjMnavSda. By VijMnavatlms he means 
5ntflmra-Vijhanavadim who were his immediate prede¬ 
cessors. It was easy for him to amaze their moment my 
consciousness. No reference do we find to A saiga 
or Vasubandhu or to their doctrine with the solitary 
exception, however, of the Akya-Vijnajia. Un the 
other hand, wc find verses quoted from Difinaga and 
Pharma kird and their views correctly exposed and 
criticized. And we also find references to and criticisms 
of the views of Shantoraksita as well as replies to the 
objections raised by Shancarak$ita. In regard to those 
points, however, which Svntantra-Vijmnav&da shares 
in common Vijfianavada, Shadkara’s criticism applies 
indirectly to Vijhanavacia also. But here it loses much 
of its force because Vijnanavada regards Consciousness 
as permanent. Sh:inkar.i, however, represents a definite 
advance on VaSobandhu as well as on Gaudapida who 
agrees with Vasubandhu. 

Let us first deal with Shadkzra’s criticism of the 
various systems of philosophy before wc take up his 
exposition of his own philosophy. 

Criticism of the Prakrti-Parirxima-Vdtlis of Sdnkhya :— 
We have given the arguments advanced by Sankhya 
in favour of its Prakrit. 1 Shankars agrees with Saokhya 
in maintaining hut the design, harmony or order in 
the universe must presuppose a single cause which is 
eternal end unlimited. But he criticizes Sankhya when 
it says that such a cause is the unintelligent Prakrti. 
According to Shankam rhe intelligent Brahman only 
can be such a cause. How can immanent teleology 
in nature be explained by unintelligent Praktii P Wr 
do proceed from the finite to die infinite, from the 
limited to the unlimited, from the ptros to the npcras t 
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from the effect to the cause, from plurality to unity. 
But only the Conscious Brahman associated with its 
Maya Shakti can be the creator, preserver and destroyer 
of this world. Unintelligent Prakrti is too poor and 
too powerless to be its caused We see that Stones, 
bricks and mortar cannot fashion themselves into a 
well-designed building without the help of intelligent 
workmen. How can, then, the unintelligent Pradhana 
account for the beauty, symmetry, order and harmony 
of this great universe—internal and external ? Again, 
how can Pradhana explain the original impetus, the 
first push, the elan which is supposed to disturb the 
equilibrium of the three gunas ? Mere day, without 
a potter, cannot fashion itself into a pot. Chariots cannot 
move without horses etc. Why should Sankhya hesi¬ 
tatingly admit that the intitial activity comes from 
the mere presence of the Puru§a (Purusa-sannidhi-matra)? 
Why should it not frankly admit that it comes from the 
Conscious Brahman ? 2 Again, the argument of Sankhya 
that juSt as unintelligent milk flows for the nourishment 
of the calf, similarly unintelligent Prakrti works for the 
emancipation of the Puru?a, is untenable because milk 
flows as there is a living cow and a living calf and there 
is also-the motherly love in the cow for the calf. Again, 
because Prakrti is regarded as an absolutely independent 
entity in itself it cannot be related in any way to the 
indifferent Purusa who can neither energise nor restrain 
it. Then, Prakrti should sometimes evolve and some¬ 
times should not evolve. Nor can the modification of 
Prakrti be compared to that of grass which turns into 
milk. Grass becomes milk only when it is eaten by a 
milch cow, not when it lies uneaten or is eaten by a bull. 

Again, even if we grant activity to Pradhana, it 
cannot explain the teleology which Sankhya takes to 
be immanent in nature. Unconscious Pradhana can 

1 Sharlraka-Bhasya : II, 2,1 : Also Chhandogya Bha?ya : 

VI, 2, 3-4. 

* Shiriraka-Bhajya: II, 2, 2-2. 
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have no purpose; indifferent neutral Purusa too can 
have no purpose. If Sankhya tries to solve the difficulty 
by pointing out that Prakrti and Purusa combine like 
the blind and the lame and then Purusa, like the magnet 
moving the iron, may move Prakrti to accomplish his 
goal, it is mistaken, for the blind and the lame persons 
are both intelligent and active beings, while Prakrti is 
unconscious and Purusa is indifferent. The simile of 
the magnet and the iron is also wrong. If the mere • 
presence of the Purusa is sufficient to move the Pradhana, 
then Purusa being always co-present, there should be 
perpetual movement. Thus creadon should have no 
beginning and no end. The liberation of Purusa will 
also become impossible. Again, Prakrd and Purusa 
can never be related. Prakrd is unconscious; Purusa 
is indifferent; and there is no third principle, no tertium 
quid, to relate them. The chasm which Sankhya has 
created by postulating two independent and eternal 
entides, one the subject and other the object, can never 
be bridged by it. It must therefore recognize a higher 
conscious principle which transcends and yet gives 
meaning to and preserves at a lower level, the subject- 
object duality. 

Moreover, by regarding Pradhana as a mere agent 
and Purusa as a mere enjoyer, Sankhya opens itself 
to the charge of vicarious suffering which throws all 
moral responsibility over-board. Why should the 
Purusa suffer for the actions of Pradhana ? And how 
can it be possible that Prakrti knows only to do and not 
to enjoy ? l 

Brahman alone, therefore, is the cause and it is 
universally declared to be so by all the Vedanta texts. 
The words like mahat, avyakta etc. used in certain 
Upanisads, e.g. in the Katha, do not denote the mahat 
and avyakta of Sankhya. They simply mean the 
potentiality of names and forms in their cause Brahman. 

* Ibid : II, 2, 3-7 : Also Prashna-Bhajya : VI, 3. 
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They are not independent of it.i Sankhya and Yoga 
are generally accepted by the wise as conducive to the 
highest good. But these systems advocate dualism 
and cannot be supported by the Shruti. The Shruri 
uses these words only in the sense of knowledge and 
meditation respectively. Those doctrines of these 
systems which do not dash with Advaita are accepted 
by us also. 2 Shankara calls Sankhya as the ‘principal 
opponent’ (pradhana-malla) of the Vedanta and says 
that its refutation implies the refutation of paramanu- 
karana-vada etc. 3 

Sankhya, therefore, should let its Prakrri glide 
into Maya, its Prakrti-parinamavada into Brahma- 
vivarta-vada, its satkaryavada into satkarana-vada, its 
Purusa into jiva, its negative kaivalya into positively 
blissful moksa, and should, instead of maintaining the 
plurality of Purusas representing “a vast array of sad 
personalities” and creating an unbridgable chasm between 
the subject and the object, recognize the non-dual 
Brahman transcending the subject-object duality. 

Criticis/n of Asat-Karyavada :—Shankara believes in 
sat-karyavada but his interpretation of it is different 
from that of Sankhya. By it he really means sat- 
karanavada. His view is known as vivartavada. The 
effect, no doubt, must pre-exist in the cause. But ulti¬ 
mately the effect is not something different from the 
cause. The cause alone is real; the effect is only its 
appearance. 

Shankara agrees with the Shunyavadins and the 
Svarantra-Vijnanavadins in maintaining, againft Sankhya, 
that if the effect were real and if it really pre-existed 
in the cause, then it is already an accomplished fact 
and its production will be a vain repetition. He also 
agrees with them, against Nyaya-Vaishesika, that if the 

1 Shariraka-Bhajya : I, 1, 5-10; I, 4, 1-3. 

» Ibid: II, 1,3. * Ibid: 1,4, 28. 
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effect were a non-entity, it would be like a hare’s horn 
and its production would be impossible. We have 
seen that for the Svatantra-Vijnanavadin, asatkaryavada 
is a misnomer for he does .not advocate, the production 
of a non-entity. Reality itself, to him, is efficient 
causation.^ Shankara, however, agrees with the Shunya- 
vadin, against Svatantra-Vijnanavadin, in maintaining 
that causation in a real sense is an impossibility. Pro¬ 
duction cannot be called ‘the own essence* of a thing 
for ultimately there can be neither production nor 
destruction nor any momentary entity. 

The effect, says Shankara, can never exist indepen¬ 
dently and outside of the cause either before or after 
its manifestation. Therefore it cannot be said that the 
effect does not pre-exist in the cause. The effect is only 
an appearance of the cause. Though the effect and 
the cause are non-different, yet it is the effect which 
exists in and depends on the cause and not vice versa. 

We see that milk produces curd, clay produces 
pots and gold produces ornaments. Curd cannot be 
produced from clay nor can pots be produced 
milk. But according to asatkaryavada this should 
be possible. If it is rejoined that the cause has a certain 
peculiarity (atishaya) according to which only certain 
effects can be produced from certain causes, we reply 
that if this peculiarity means ‘the antecedent condition 
of the effect", asatkaryavada is abandoned; and it it 
means ‘the power of the cause to produce a particular 
determined effect", then it mu$t be admitted that this 
power is neither different from the cause nor non-cxiStcnt 
because if it were either, production would be impossible. 

Again, the relation between the cause and the 
effect, like that between substance and qualities, must 
be that of identity (tadatmya). It cannot be of the 
nature of inherence (samavaya) because inherence will 
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require another relation to relate it to cause and effect 
and this relation another relation and so on ad infinitum; 
or else inherence itself will be impossible for without 
being related to the two terms it cannot hang in the air. 

Again, according to asatkaryavada, the effect 
and the cause can have no connection because connection 
is possible only between two existent entities and not 
between an existent and a non-cxiStent entity oc between 
two non-existent entities. Nobody says that the son 
of a bairen woman was a king. He is a non-entity 
and never was or is or will be a king. 

Again, the theory that when the effect is produced 
the cause is destroyed is absolutely wrong. The cause 
can never be destroyed. When milk changes into curd, 
it is not deStioyed. Nor is the seed destroyed when it 
becomes the sprout Tf the cause in tne proces, of 
change is destroyed, recognition w : !l become impossible. 

Hence it is impossible to produce an effect which 
is different from its cause and which does not pre.-exiSt 
in it even within hundred years. 1 

Criticism of tne Paramanu-Kdranivdda of Nyaya- 
Vaisfie$’.ku '■—This school maintains that the four sub¬ 
stances (earth, water, fire and air) in their amurta form 
as causes are eternal and atomic. Akasha, though 
itself not atomic, binds the atoms together. The atoms 
of Democritus are only quantitatively different, are in 
motion and make up souls also. But the Vaishe$ika 
atoms are both quantitatively and qualitatively different, 
are by nature at rest and are distinct from souls. God 
assisted by the adr§ta of the jlvas generates motion 
in the atoms. This motion (parispanda) joins two 
atoms togethei which make a dyad (dvyanuka). Three 

1 SharJraka-Bhasya : II, i, 7, 9, 18; Gita-Bha?ya: XVIII, 

48; Chhandogya-Bha$ya : VI, 2, 1-2; Brhadaranyaka- 

Bha?ya : I, 2, 1,. 
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such dyads make a triad (tryanuka). Four triads 
form a quartrad (chaturanuka) and so on till the gross 
objects of the world are produced. An atom is infi- 
nitismal and spherical (parimandala); a dyad is minute 
(anu) and short (hrasva); and a triad and others are 
great (mahar) and long (dirgha). The things produced 
are not mere aggregates, but wholes composed of parts, 
the parts and the whole being related by inherence 
(samavaya). The Vaishesika says that the cause mu St 
transmit its qualities to the effect, e.g., white threads 
make white cloth, and black threads make black cloth. 
Therefore conscious Brahman cannot be the cause 
of the unconscious world. Atoms are its cause. 

Shankara in refuting this theory points out that 
it is not necessary for the cause to transmit all its qualities 
to the effect. Even on the Vaishesika hypothesis an 
atom which is spherical produces a dyad which is not 
spherical, but minute and short; and a dyad produces 
a triad which is neither minute nor short, but great 
and long. If this is so, why should not the conscious 
Brahman produce an unconscious world ? 

* 

Are the atoms essentially active or inactive or both 
or neither? If active, then creation would become 
permanent; if inactive, then there would be no creation ; 
if both, the conception would be self-contradictory; 
and if neither, then their activity must come from outside 
and this outside agency muSt be either seen or unseen; 
if seen, then it should not exist before creation; and 
if unseen, then it being always present near the atoms, 
creation would become permanent and if the proximity 
of the unseen to the atoms is denied, then creation 
would be impossible. In all cases therefore there can 
be no creation from atoms. 1 

Criticism of the Categories of Njdja- Vaishesika: 
This school assumes six categories (padartha) which. 


1 Shariraka-Bhasyi: II, ii, 11 and 14. 
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unlike the Aristotelian categories which are mere 
logical predicates, are metaphysical objects. These 
categories, says Shankara, are regarded as absolutely 
different from one another, and Still it is maintained 
that qualities, actions etc. depend upon the substance. 
If so, then substance alone should exist. If in order 
to avoid tins difficulty it is maintained that substance 
and qualities are inseparably connected (ayutasiddha), 
then this inseparable connection must be either in space 
or in time or in itself, and none of these alternadves 
can support the Vaishesika theory. If it is inseparable 
in space, then the Vaishesika doctrine that ‘substances 
produce another substances and qualities another 

S ialities’ will be upset. If it is inseparable in time, 
en the two horns of a cow would be inseparably 
connected. If it is inseparable in itself, then no distinc¬ 
tion could be made between substance and qualides. 1 

Shankara, like Nagarjuna, Dharmaklrd and Shanta- 
raksita challenges the distinction of parts and whole. 
The whole can be neidier a mere aggregate of parts 
nor can it be something apart from parts. The whole 
cannot abide in all the parts taken together, for then it 
would not be perceived as it is impossible to perceive 
all the parts. If it is said that the whole abides in all 
the parts taken together through the help of other parts, 
then it would lead to infinite regress as we would always 
be forced to assume further parts. Again, the whole 
cannot abide in each separate part because if it abides 
in one part, it cannot abide in another part, juSt as Deva- 
datta cannot be present at the same time in two different 
places. Moreover, if the whole were present in separate 
parts, dien they would become so many ‘wholes’. 
But whereas for Dharmaklrd and Shantaraksita, the 
whole is unreal and the parts alone are real, for Nagarjuna 
and Shankara, both the whole and the parts are relative 
and therefore ultimately unreal. 2 


\ 


1 Ibid : n, 2, 17. 
* Ibid : n, I, 18. 
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The Vaishesika maintains that Atman is a substance 
which is unintelligent in itself and becomes intelligent 
on account of its contact with mind (manas). This, 
says Shankara, is highly absurd. To say that the unquali¬ 
fied and indeterminate Atman really comes into 
contact with something different from itself is to violate 
the established canon of logic. Again, either the 
qualities of pleasure, pain etc. will be reduced to the 
Atman and then they too will become permanent, or 
else the Atman will be reduced to the qualities and will 
become impermanent. By no Stretch of reasoning can 
it be proved diat the Atman can feel pleasure or pain 
or that it is made up of parts or that it is changing. 

Action or motion (karma) is impossible and with 
it creation too is impossible because the adrsta can 
produce no motion in the atoms. It can inhere neither 
in the souls nor in the atoms. Hence there can be 
neither creation nor dissolution. 9 

The universal is also ultimately unreal. We 
perceive no ‘universal cow’ in the individual cows. 
It is only the generic qualities that are present in 
individual cows. If the ‘universal cow’, as a whole, 
is present in each cow, then even the horns or the tail 
of a cow should yield milk. 8 

Inherence too is impossible. Inherence (samavaya) 
is a category while samyoga or conjunction is a quality 
according to Nyaya-Vaishesika. Inherence is regarded 
as an eternal, imperceptible, inseparable and real relation 
subsisting between parts and whole, qualities and 
substance, action and agent, universal and particular 
etc. A dyad is supposed to be related to its two consti¬ 
tuent atoms by this samavaya. Shankara, like Chandra- 

1 Kena-Pada-Bhasya :II, 4; Mandukya-Karika-Bhasya III, 5; 

Brhadaranyaka-Bha$ya I, 4, 7. 

* Sharlraka-Bha?ya 11,2, 12. 

» Ibib: II, 1, 18. 
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klrti, Dharmaklrti and Shantaraksita and like Zeno 
and Bradley, points out that inherence must lead to 
infinite regress. Inherence, being different from the 
two things which it relates, Stands in need of another 
inherence to relate it with them. This secon 
inherence again requires another inherence and so on 
ad infinitum: If it is maintained that samavaya does 
not inhere in the samavayin by another samavaya, but 
is identical with it, then even samyoga should be legarded 
as identical with the things it conjoins; and as both 
equally require another relation to relate them to the 
two terms, no talk of calling samavaya a category and 
samyoga a quality can remove the difficulty. Shankara s 
point is that a relation, whatever may be its nature and 
howsoever intimate it may be regarded, can never be 
identical with the terms which it relates. If t 1 and / 2 
are two terms which are to be related by r, the relation, 
then the following difficulties are bound to occur: 

(1) If r inheres in t v it cannot relate it with / 2 ; 

(2) If r inheres in / 2 , it cannot relate it with t x ; 

(3) The same r cannot inhere in both t x and / 2 ; 

(4) If r is absolutely different from t x and / 2 
and falls outside both, then r itself becomes 
another term and requires a further relation 
which can relate it with t x and / 2 . Thus 
infinite regress is sure to creep in. 1 

Thus we see that the distinction between samyoga 
and samavaya is untenable. One and the same thing 
may be called by different names according to different 
considerations. The same Devadatta may be called a 
Brahmana, a learned man, a gentleman, a boy, a youth, 
an old man, a father, a son, a grandson, a brother, 
a son-in-law etc. etc. 

The six categories of the Vaishesika, therefore, are 
nothing but mere assumption and if we proceed with mere 


1 Ibid: II; 2, 13. 
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assumptions there is nothing to check us if we assume 
hundreds and thousands of categories instead of sjx . 1 

Criticism oj the Doctrine that God is the efficient cause 
only ;—Some Yogins and some Vaishe?ikas and others 
hold that God is the efficient cause only for He is 
the ruler of Primordial Matter and Souls. This 
position, say Shankara, is untenable. If God is 
merely a ruler and makes, according to His sweet will, 
some persons great, some ordinary and others low^ 
then He will be rightly charged of being actuated 
by partiality, attachment and hatred and hence He 
will be one like us and no real God. 2 Nor can the 
difficulty be removed by supposing that the actions 
of persons and results given by God form a begin- 
ningless series for then that series will be like a line 
of the blind led by the blind. 

Moreover, God cannot be the ruler of Matter 
and Souls without being connected with them and 
there can be such connection. It cannot be conjunc¬ 
tion because God, Souls and Matter are regarded as 
infinite and without parts. It cannot be inherence 
because it is impossible to decide as to which is the 
abode and which the abiding thing. For us the diffi¬ 
culty does not arise at all because we maintain the 
identity (tadatmya) of the cause and the effect. 
Again, if Prakrti ceases for the liberated soul, 
it must be finite and there would be nothing 
for God to rule. Moreover, these three infinite 
principles will limit one another and will collapse into 
a void. The infinite can be only one. Further, if 
Matter and Souls are infinite, God cannot rule over 
them and then He will be neither omniscient nor 
omnipotent. 3 

1 Ibid: II, 2, 17. 

2 These objections arc urged by Shantarak$ita also. Sec 
Supra ; p. 101-103. 

s Shariraka-Bha$ya : II, ii, 37, 38, 41. 
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Criticism oj B>~ahma-Parindma- Vada :—Shankara 
maintains Brahma-kaiana-vada as he recognizes the 
Brahman is the cause of the world. But his theory is 
called Brahma-virarta-vada because it takes the world 
to be only a phenomenal appearance of Brahman. 
Shankara is opposed to Brahma-parinama-vada. For 
him, the world is neither a real creation by Brahman 
nor a real modification of Brahman. Brahman asso¬ 
ciated with its power Maya is the ground on which 
the phenomenal world is super-imposed. When true 
knowledge dawns and the essential unity of the 
jivatman with the Parainatman is realized, the world 
is sublated. Modification or change in quite a realistic 
manner (satattvato’nyatha pratha), like the change of 
gold into ornaments or of clay into pots or of milk 
into curd, is called parinama or vikara. Unreal 
change or seeming modification (atattvato’nyatha 
pratha), like the change of water into waves, bubbles, 
foam etc., is called vivarta. They are net, as Sarva- 
jnatma Muni rightly points out, absolutely opposed; 
parinamavada logically leads to vivartavada which is 
only a step ahead of it. 1 The world which cannot be 
called real either in the beginning or in the end, must 
be unreal in the middle also. 2 

This entire diverse universe of names and forms, 
of agents and enjoyers, of space, time and causality, 
says Shankara, proceeds from that omniscient, omni¬ 
potent and omnipresent cause, the Brahman which 
alone is the creator, preserver and destroyer of it. 3 
Brahman is the material cause as well as the efficient 
cause. All the sacred texts which declare Brahman as 
undergoing modification or change (parinama) do not 

* *Hltl 'TNT d W *THT jdl ^T%cT ? Nagarjuna. 

3n^PT% ^ traffic I Gaudapada 

itct 5^n|^r ^ * w( ^ i 

Bhigavata. 


* Shariraka-Bhajya : I, 1, 2, 
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at all mean a real modification or change as it is 
illogical. Their real aim is to teach that the world 
is only a phenomenal appearence of Brahman which 
is in fact beyond all plurality and phenomena and 
which is the same as the Real Self. Thus Ishvara or 
Saguna Brahman associated with Maya is the cause of 
this world. 1 

Shankara gives some of the objections raised by 
Shantaraksita and others and refutes them. He says 
that some people object to the simile given in some 
Upanisads that just as a spider produces, maintains 
and devours a cob-web, similarly Brahman creates, 
maintains and destroys this world. They say that a 
spider, on account of its desire to eat small insects, 
emits saliva which produces the web. What such 
desire and what external means can Brahman have r 
To this we reply that creation is not something ulti¬ 
mately real. It is only an appearence, Moreover, 
Brahman being Consciousness can need no other 
external means except its own potency, Maya,. Again 
it is objected that Ishvara can not be the creator of 
this world for then the charges of inequality and 
cruelty will be levelled against Him. Why should He 
make some people happy and others miserable? Is He 
not partial to some and prejudiced against others P 3 
We reply that he cannot be so charged. The Shruti 
and the Smrti declare that the inequality in the creation 
is due to the merits and demerits of the creatures. 
Just as a cloud rains the same water, though different 
seeds frutify according to their different potentialities, 
similarly Ishvara is the common cause of creation, 
though different creatures reap different fruits on 
account of the difference in their actions. The objec¬ 
tion that before creation merits and demerits do not 

» Ibid : II, 1, 27 

* Ibid: II, 1, 25; Compare Shantarakjita’s objections. 

Supra: p. 101-103. 

* Ibid : II, 1, 34-35; Compare Sl.Sntarakjita’s objections. 
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exist is invalid, for creation has no beginning. Merits 
and inequality, therefore like seeds and sprouts are 
both cause and effect. 1 But it should be remembered 
that ultimately creation is an impossibility. Shankara 
agrees with the Shunyavadins and with Gaudapada 
here. Brahman is the only Reality. It cannot be 
produced from itself because there can be neither any 
peculiarity fatishaya) nor any change (vikara) in 
in the eternal. It cannot be produced from anything 
other than itself for every other thing except Brahman 
is non-existant and unreal.* Again, why should Brahman 
really creats. It has no desire or ambition to fulfil. 
If it’ has, it is not perfect. No desire or ambition of 
Brahman can be proved either by independent reasoning 
or by Shruti. (Aptakamasya ka sprha ?) Therefore it 
must be remembered, says Shankara, that whenever 
we talk of creation, we do not mean real creation; 
we mean only a phenomenal apprehence of Brahman 
due to Aviaya and this creation-appcarence is real 
only as long as Avidya lasts. 3 When Avidya is removed 
by right knowledge, God, the Ruler; Soul, the Enjoyer; 
and World, the Enjoyed—all are merged in the Highest 
Brahman. 4 

Criticism of Jainism :—The Jainas belive in the 
theory of Relativity called the Sapta-bhahgl-naya or the 
Syadvada; (1) Relatively, it is ; (2) Relatively, it is 
not; (3) Relatively, it both is and is not; (4) Rela¬ 
tively, it is indescribable; (5) Relatively, it is and is 
indescribable; (6) Relatively, it is not and is indes¬ 
cribable ; (7) Relatively, it both is and is not and is 
also indescribable. They also say that a thing may be 
one as well as many, eternal as well as momentary. 

Shankara, like Dharmakirti and Shantarakjita, 
bitterly criticizes this theory. He points out that con¬ 
tradictory attributes like exixtence and non-existence. 


* Ibid. 

* Ibid: II, 3, 9. 


3 Ibid: II, 1, 33. 

4 Ibid : III, 2,13. ' 
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unity and plurality, eternity and momentariness etc. 
cannot belong to the same thing, just as light and 
darkness cannot remain at the same place or just as 
the same thing cannot be hot and cold at the same 
time. According to this view, the theory of Syadvada 
itself may not be correct. Relativity cannot be sus¬ 
tained without the Absolute which is rejected by the 
Jainas. The theory looks like the words of a lunatic. 
Again, the judgments cannot be indescribable, for they 
are clearly set forth. To describe them and to say 
that they are indescribable is a contradiction in terms. 1 

Criticism of Buddhism :— 

(a) Criticism of the Sarvastivada School :—This is 
the most important School of the HInayana. It is 
divided into two major schools—the Vaibhasika and 
the Sautrantika. The former attaches itself to Vibhasa, 
a Commentary on an Abhidharma work a and may be 
called presentationism or naive realism as it maintains 
like Descartes, the independent existence of mind and 
matter. The latter attaches itself to the Sutra and may 
be called representationism or critical realism as it 
maintains like Locke, that the existence of external 
objects is inferred through mental presentations, even 
as eating of good food is inferred through corpulence 
or a country is inferred through language. But both 
these Schools are equally realistic and reduce mind to 
fleeting ideas (santana) and matter to fleeting sensations 
(sanghata). 

Shankara takes both these schools under the name 
of ‘Sarvastivada’ and says that its followers hold that 
external reality is either element (bhuta) or elemental 
(bhautika) and that internal reality is either mind 
(chitta) or mental (chaitta). Earth, water, fire and air 
arc elements. Colour etc. and the sense-organs like 
eye etc. are elemental. The internal world consists 

1 Ibid : II, 2, 33 ; Compare with the arguments of Dharma- 
kirti and Sbantarak$i:a : Supra, p. 107. 
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of the five skandhas—of sensation, idea, feeling, con- 
ception and forces. 

Shankara objects that these two types of aggre¬ 
gates—external as well as internal-can never be formed 
at all The unintelligent momentary atoms an 
momentary skandhas cannot form any systematic 
whole. No intelligent principle—enjoyer 1 

which may unite these aggregates is admitted byme 
If ; t i s ureed that the momentary vijnana 
l P te thJ^ aggr^tes, ? is untenable.for the vi,hana 
mustcomc ffifo existence in the first moment and must 
unite the aggregates in the second moment which would 
m^that th! vhiiana exists at least for two moments and 
S therefore no momentary. Nor can the aggregates 
be formed on account of dependent CausaUoo, fa£ 
the Wheel of Causation each preceding hnk 

immediate efficient cause of the succeeding hnk on^ 
not of the whole aggregate. The momentary .a _ 
too cannot combine by themselves. Jj' 

sible even for the permanent Vaishe?ika atoms to com¬ 
bine,it is more so with the Buddhistic atoms which 

axe momentary. 1 

Again, the Buddhists maintain that existence arises 
from non-existence, that a seed muSt be^ decoyed 
before a sprout can spring up or milk , , 

tVoved before curd can come into being. Shankara 
rerJies that an entity can never arise from a non 
entity Had k been so anything would arise from 
anything. Nothing can originate from the horn j ^ 
Hare. 8 And even when Buddhists themselves admit 
that aggregates arise from atoms and mental States 
from ffie skandhas, why should they confuse the 
world with worse than useless contradictions ? 

(b) Criticism of the Theory of Momentariness (k;a?a- 
bhahga-vada) The antecedent link in the causal series. 


1 Ibid ; n, 2, 26. 
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says Shankara cannot even be regarded as the efficient 
cause of the subsequent link because, according to 
the theory of momentariness, the preceding link 
ceases to exist when the subsequent link arises. If 
it is urged that the antecedent moment when fully 
developed (parini$pannavaSthah) becomes the cause of 
the subsequent moment, it is untenable, because the 
assertion that a fully developed moment has a causal 
efficiency necessarily presupposes its connection with 
the second moment and this repudiates the theory of 
universal momentarincss. Again, if it is urged (as is 
done by the Svatantra-Vijnanavaains) that the mere 
existence of the preceding moment means its causal 
efficiency (bhava evasya vyaparah), this too is impos¬ 
sible, because no effect can arise without imbibing 
the nature of the cause and to admit this is to admit 
that the cause is permanent as it continues to exist 
in the effect ana thus to throw overboard the 
doctrine of momentarinees. 

Again, are production and destruction the nature 
of a thing (vastunah svarupameva) or another State 
of it (avasthantaram va) or a different thing (vaStvan- 
tarameva va) ? All these alternatives are impossible. 
In the first case, production and destruction would 
become synonymous with the thing itself. Again 
if it is said that production is the beginning, thing 
is the middle, and destruction is the end, then a thing, 
being connected with three moments, would not be 
momentary. And if it be maintained that production 
and destruction are two absolutely different things 
like a horse and a buffalo, then the thing, being 
different from production and destruction would 
become permanent. Again, if production and destruc¬ 
tion are regarded as perception and non-perception, 
then too, perception and non-perception, being the 
attributes of the perceiving mind and not of the 
thing, the thing would become permanent. In all 
cases therefore the theory of momentariness is entirely 
untenable. 
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Again, if the opponent says that tilings arise 
without a cause, he violates his own Statement that 
things arise depending on causes and conditions 
Then anything may arise out of anything. And it 
the opponent says that the preceding cause lafcs 
only upto the arising of the succeeding effect this 
would imply that the cause and the effect 
simultaneous. 

Ao-ain, there can be neither conscious destruc¬ 
tion (pratisankhyanirodha, e.g., ol a jar y a *9 ), 
nor unconscious destruction (apratisankhyamrodha, 
e. g. the decay of things), because these can relate 
themselves neidier to the series (santana-gochara) as 
in all the series the members are causally related in 
an uninterrupted manner, nor to the members ol 
the series (bhava-gochara) as a momentary thing can¬ 
not be completely annihilated because it is recognized 
in different states as having a connected existence. 

Again, if Ignorance is destroyed by Right Know¬ 
ledge, then the Buddhistic doctrine that universal 
destruction is going on without any cause is 
up; and if it is destroyed by itself, then the Buddhistic 
teaching pertaining to the ‘Path’ to help the destruc¬ 
tion of Ignorance becomes futile. Moreover, bondage 
and liberation are also impossible. If the soul is 
momentary, whose is the bondage and whose is e 
liberation ? Again, there will be vicarious liability in 
moral life. He who performs an act will lose its 
fruit and another will have to reap it. 


The fact of memory and recognition gives a death¬ 
blow to the theory of momentariness. The past is 
recognized and remembered in the present and tins 
implies the existence of a permanent synthesizing 
subject without whom knowledge shall always remain 
an impossibility. Identity cannot mean similarity. 
Even similarity requires a permanent subject who 
knows two things to be similar. W hen the Buddhist 
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himself recognises all his successive cognitions, till 
he breathes his last, as belonging to the same Self, 
should he not tremble in maintaining shamelessly the 
the doctrine of momentariness ?' Everything may be 
doubted but the self can never be doubted for the 
very idea of doubt presupposes the self. Indeed, 
when philosophers fail to admit a self-evident fact, 
they may try to uphold their view and refute the 
view of their opponents, but in doing this, they 
entangle themselves in mere words and, honestly 
speaking, they convince neither their opponents nor 
even themselves. 3 


(c) Criticism of “Vijmnavada” (really of Svatantra- 
Vijnanavada) ;—By the term “Vijnanavada”, Shan- 
kara really means ‘Svatantra-Vijnanavada’. These 
Buddhists, says Shankara, maintain the existence of 
momentary ideas only. They say that Buddha taught 
the reality of the external world to his inferior 
disciples who cling to this world, while to his superior 
disciples he gave his real teaching that ultimate reality 
is the momentary vijnana only. Shariakra, taking his 
stand mainly on the Alambanaparlksa of Dinnaga, 
exposes the Buddhist view as follows .— 

If external things exist they should be either 
atoms or aggregates of atoms like posts etc. And 
both ate impossible. Atoms cannot be perceived and 
their aggregates can be regarded neither as identical 
with nor as different from the atoms. It is the ideas 
themselves which appear as different external objects, 

1 Ibid: II, 2, 20-25 
* *>*i er'JT'wrret •tt'ptIct ? 

Hemachmdra has also raised similar objections, e.g., 

ITWIcflITH'I Pi7^ II 

T CIH T ^Nt MfllH+l u IIHIc*Hy s r 7 

^RTPPTrdffcT I * Ibid : n, 2, 25 
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as a post, a wall, a pot, a cloth etc. The fact that 
the idea is identical with the external object is 
proved also by the rule that the internal idea and the 
external object are always experienced simultaneously 
(sahopalambhaniyamat). There is also no difference 
between waking and dreaming states. Just as in 
states like dreams, magical illusions, mirage, sky- 
castles, etc, etc., it is the ideas themselves which 
appear as subjects and as objects though there are 
no external objects, simillarly in waking state too the 
ideas themselves appear as external objects. The 
plurality of the ideas is due the beginningless impres¬ 
sions (vasana), and not due to the plurality of the 
so-called external objects. In the bcginmngless samsara 
ideas and impressions succeed each other, like seeds 
and sprouts, as causes and effects. 

Shankara vehemently criticizes this view. Accord¬ 
ing to him it is subjective idealism. And the tragedy 
is heightened by the fact that ideas are regarded as 
momentary. Shankara’s standpoint here is that of 
psychological realism. The external world must exist 
because we perceive it. If things and ideas are 
presented together it does not mean that they are identi¬ 
cal. If objects depend on the mind it does not mean 
that they are a part of the mind. To be perceived by 
the mind is not to be a portion of the mind. The 
arguments of the Buddhist in denying the external 
world though he is himself experiencing it, are like 
the words of a person who while he is eating and 
feeling satisfied, says he is not eating or feeling satisfied. 
We perceive a black cow and a white cow. Now, 
the attributes of blackness and whiteness may differ 
but cowness remains the same. Similarly in ‘Cogni¬ 
tion of a jar’ and ‘cognition of a cloth,’ jar and cloth 
being objects differ, while consciousness remains 

the same. This proves that ideas and objects are 
distinct. 1 


•Ibid : II, 2, 28. 
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If the Buddhist replies that he is not denying 
the consciousness of objects but he is only asserting 
that he perceives no object apart from consciousness, 
he is only making a purely arbitrary statement which 
he cannot prove by any sound argument. No body 
is conscious of his perception only, but everybody 
perceives external objects like post, wall etc. Even 
the Buddhist while explicitly denying the external 
object implicitly accepts it. Dinnaga says that “inter¬ 
nal consciousness itself appears as if it is something 
external”. 1 Now if there is no external world, how 
can he say that consciousness appears as if it it some 
thing external ? Indeed, no sane person says that 
Visnumitra appears like the son of a barren woman. 
There can be no hypothetical without a categorical 
basis. Possibility always involves actuality. 2 The 
possibility or impossibility of things can be deter¬ 
mined only through means of right knowledge. 
Means of right knowledge themselves do not depend 
on pre-conceived possibility or impossibility. That 
is possible which can be proved by any valid means of 
cognition like perception etc. And that is impossible 
which cannot be so proved. Now, the external objects 
are apprehended by all valid means of cognition. 
How can their existence be then legitimately denied P 3 

Shankara also quotes a verse from Dharmakirti to 
the effect that ‘‘non-dual consciousness itself is wrongly 
veiwed as if it appears as the subject-object duality . 4 

1 arc i" ibid. 

Tbis is the first-half of the sixth verse of the 
Alambana-Parikja of Dinnaga, quoted by Shankara. 

* f? 4**trc i ^ 

sfa ^fcrcr^wfa i ibid. 

, Ibid. 

« 3tfcPTT T ftsf'T *5VTr*fT I 

awtl ii . 

(Pramanavartika: III, 354) Quoted in Upadesha 

Sahasri : XVIII, 142. 
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Shankara criticizes this view also from the same stand¬ 
point from which he criticizes that of Dinnaga. He 
objects to the phrase “as ij external .” He points out 
that the Buddhists should say that Consciousness 
appears as the external world, and not that it appears 
as if it is something external.* Thus Shankara him¬ 
self admits that the entire subject-object universe is 
only an appearance of the Atman which is Pure 
Consciousnes. His point is simply to reject subjective 
idealism and to emphasize the phenomenal reality of 
the external world. 

Shankara also emphasizes that the dream state and 
the waking state cannot be placed on a par. These 
states are entirely different. Things seen in a dream 
are sublated in the waking state. Their falsity and 
illusory character are realised when the dreamer awakes. 
But the things like posts, walls etc. seen in the waking 
state are not so contradicted or sublated. Dreams are 
private ; waking life is public. Dreams are remembered ; 
things in waking life are directly perceived. They 
cannot be treated on the same level on the pretext 
that both are equally experienced through conscious¬ 
ness. Even the Buddhist himself realises the acute 
difference between the two and what is directly experi¬ 
enced cannot be refuted by mere intellectual jugglery.* 

Again, the Buddhistic assertion that the plurality 
of ideas is due to the plurality of impressions and 
not due to the plurality of external objects is also 
wrong, because if the external objects do not exist 
then impressions themselves cannot arise. And even 
if these impressions are held to be beginningless, this 
position is like a series of the blind, leading to 
the fallacy of infinite regress and at once negating 

"T 5 «rf^k=THI*rr ?f?T I Shariraka-Bha?va : II, 2, 28. 

* AT sI'HH <1+^ fHwJf 

sfcjpTtrrwt WT^FTT l Ibid. II, 2, 29.' 
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ytt practices of this work). M<?i60vet, impressions 
being mental modifications require a substratum 
to Inhere and in the Buddhistic view there is no 
such substratum J Ahyavijfiina too which h 
held eo be momentary cannot be, like individual 
cognitions (pravfttivijnanasX the substratum of impres¬ 
sions* 1 

Shadkarz says that his criticism of the theory of 
momentarincs* equally applies to this school also.* 
Momentary ideas cannot ideate themselves. There 
must be a permanent self to synthesize the fleecing 
ideas and give them a unity and a meaning. The 
preceding and the succeeding ideas become extinct as 
soon as they become objects of consciousness. They 
can neither apprehend nor be apprehended. Hence 
the various Buddhistic theories like the theory that 
fleeting ideas succeed one another* the theory of 
momentaxincss* the theory of the Unique Particular 
and the General* the theory that the preceding idea 
leaves an impression which causes the succeeding 
idea to arise* the theory of Ignorance, the theory of 
Existence and Non-Existence of things, the theory of 
Bondage and Liberation etc. all crumble down, 1 

If the Buddhist replies that the idea is self- 
conscious and is apprehended by itself like a In mi- 
nous lamp, he is wrong* for to say that the momentary 
idea illuminates itself is as absurd as to say that fife 
hums itself* If he again urges that to say that an 
idea is apprehended by something else is to involve 
oneself in infinite regress as this something else would 
require another thing to apprehend it, and therefore 
the only way to avoid this infinite /egress is to 
maintain that an idea is self-luminous like ^ lamp, 
both these arguments put forth by him arc fallacious* 
In fact it is only the permanent self, which apprehends 


1 fbid, II, 2, JO. 

1 Ibid, 11* 3* 3L 


* ibid, n. 2 , 3L 
1 Ibid, ]I, 2, 2K 
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the manifold ideas and synthesizes them into a unity, 
which may be regarded self-luminous like a lamp 
needing hothing else for its illumination. But an 
idea cannot be so regarded. An idea is apprehended 
by the self. An idea, therefore, is just like an object 
in relation to the knowing self which is the subject. 
As the self which apprehends the ideas requires noth¬ 
ing else for its own apprehension, the charge of 
infinite regress does not arise at all.. And so the 
second objection also becomes ineffective. . The Self 
alone is the knowing subject ; an idea is only a 
known object. The witnessing self is a self-evident 
fact. Its existence is self-proved and can never be 
denied. 1 Moreover, the view that a momentary idea, 
like a lamp, manifests itself without being illuminated 
by the self, means that knowledge is possible without 
a knowing subject. It is as absurd as to maintain 
that a thousand lamps manifest themselves inside a 
deep impenetrable rock.* If the Buddhist says that by 
idea he means consciousness and that we Vedantins too 
who accept the ultimate reality of consciousness, accept 
his view, he is utterly mistaken, because for us an 
idea is only like an object requiring for its manifesta- 
don the self-luminous Self which is the knower. 
Again, if the Buddhist rejoins that our witnessing 
Seif which is self-luminous and self-proved is only his 
idea in disguise, he is wrong, because whereas his ideas 
are momentary and manifold and are no better than 
a scattered chaos, originating and dying away, our 
Self, on the other hand, is non-dual and permanent 
and is the ultimate knowing subject which synthesizes 
these scattered ideas into a unity and gives them a 
meaning. 8 Therefore we see that the difficulty in 
Buddhism is not removed even if we grant self-cons- 





I Ibid. 

I Ibid. 

gifaufts^n^: Hdfitddi'iHnHtdi snrt 
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ciouncss to the vijnanas, for the vijnanas being 
momentary and manifold will only add to confusion. 
It is only the Self, the permanent knower and the 
eternal seer whose sight is never destroyed. 1 Even 
hundreds of Buddhists cannot disprove the self-proved 
self nor can they replace it by their momentary idea, 
just as a dead person cannot be brought back to 
life again. 2 


These Buddhists believe, says Shankara, that 
knowledge itself (dhlreva), being self-luminous cons¬ 
ciousness (chitsvarupavabhasakatvena), appears in its 
own form as subject (svakara) as well as in the f°rm 
of external objects (visayakara cha), that it is the idea 
(vijnana) itself which manifests itself as subject and 
as object (grahyagrahakakara), and that this lrans " 
parent (svachchhibhutam) and momentary (ksanikam) 
idea (vijnanam)) ultimately transcends the subject- 
object duality (grahyagrahaka-vinirmuktam). 3 4 

All these assumptions, says Shankara, are obstacles 
to the Vedic path leading to the Highest Good.* The 
illumination of a lamp is not its own; it comes from 
the self. In this respect there is no difference between 
a pot and a lamp for both are equally objects. Thus 
the momentary vijnana which is only an object to t e 
self which knows it, cannot manifest itself as the 
subject-object duality. The momentary vijnanas must 
be known by the self (vijnanasyapi chaitanyagra- 
hvatvat). This self which knows the manifold 
vijnanas and gives them unity and meaning, is 1 erent 
from them and is the only light or the self-luminous 
knower* If the ideas alone were real, then they 


1 Brhadaranyaka-Bhasya : IV, 3, 30 ; IV, 4, 25 , Mundaka 
Bh5$ya I, 1, 6 , Kena-Pada-Bhasya : II, 4. 


2 Prashna-Bhasya VI, 2. 

8 Brhadaranyaka-Bhasya : IV, 3, 7. 
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would be synonymous with pots, cloths etc. for they 
are all objects to the knowing-self.* This would 
lead to the abolition of the distinction between 
subject and object, means and end, actions and results 
and would further lead to the annihilation of all 
phenomenal practices. (sarva-samvyavaharalopa- 
prasangah). Bondage and Liberation would be 
impossible. The sacred texts of the Buddhists would 
be useless (upadesha-shastranarthakyaprasangah) and 
their authors would have to be regarded as ignorant 
(tatkarturajnanaprasangah). There would be a so 
vicarious liability (akrtabhyagama) and destruction 
of deeds (krtavipranasha). If the self-conscious 
vijnana is the only reality and there is no self, then 
the qualities of momentarinesss, soullessness etc. woul 
not be imposed on it. Nor can these qualities e 
regarded as a part of the vijnana for it is impossible 
that qualities like suffering etc. which are enjoyed 
should be a part of the vijnana which is the enjoyer. 
Nor can these qualities be natural to vijnana for it 
they were so, it would be impossible to remove 
suffering etc. And then liberation would be impossib e. 
Nor can the annihilation of the vijnana be regarded 
as the cessation of suffering etc. for sure'y if a person 
who is pierced by a deadly thorn dies, he cannot be 
said to have been cured of the pain produced by that 
thorn. Death, certainly, is not the remedy of a 
disease. 2 


Now, it will be easy to see that the view which 
Shankara exposes and criticizes under the name of 
‘Vijnanavada’ is in fact Svatantra-Vijnanavada. _We_do 
not find any reference to the doctrines of Larikavatara, 
Asanga and Vasubandhu. But we find that Shankara 
has quoted half-a-verse from Dinnaga, one verse from 
Dharmaklrti and has often referred to the views of 
Shantaraksita without however mentioning the names 


1 fwpf 77: 77 fcTTTTChTT.TT^ftffT I Ibid 

* Ibid. 
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of any We also see that his exposition of ‘Vijfia- 
navada’ is in fact a correct and a clear exposition of 
Svatantra-Vijnanavada. We should also remember 
that Svatantra-Vijnanavadins were his immediate pre¬ 
decessors. All these facts support our view that the 
so-called criticism of ‘Vijnanavada by Shankara is 
really the criticism of the Svatantra-Vijnanavada 
School ; the real Vijnana-vada of Asahga and Vasu- 
bandhu is not refuted by it. 


(d) Advance on Vijiidnavada and on Gaudapada :— It 
may be pointed out however that in regard to those 
views which Vijnanavada shares in common with 
Svatantra-Vijnanavada, Shankara’s criticism applies 
to Vijnanavada also. But it is very important to 
note that here Shankara’s criticism loses much of its 
force. The Alambana-Pariksa of Dinnaga is not 
a very original work. Almost all its ideas are based 
on Vasubandhu’s works. We know that Vasubandhu 
in his Vimshatika and in his Bha$ya on it criticized 
the atoms of the Vaishesikas and of the Vaibhasikas. 
We also know that he declared external objects to be 
inside consciousness. We also know that he placed 
dream state and waking state almost on equal 
footing. 1 2 We also know that Gaudapada too agreed 
completely with Vasubandhu in many respects. 
Sharikara’s criticism, therefore, applies in some 
respects to Vasubandhu and Gaudapada. But 
we say that this criticism loses much of its force 
because firstly, Vasubandhu and Gaudapada do 
not deny the objectivity of the external world, as 
the objects appear as objects to the knowing subject, 
and secondly, because they hold pure Consciousness 
which is the same as the self-luminous Self to be the 
permanent background of all phenomena. Their 
view is not subjective idealism. It is absolutism.® 


1 See Supra : pp. 66-68. 

2 See Supra : pp. 126-129. 

a See Supra: pp. 74 and 129. 
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When it is maintained that pure and permanent 
Consciousness, which is self-luminous and which 
transcends the subject-object duality, is the only 
reality and that the world is only its appearance, the 
criticism of Shankara falls off the mark because he 
himself believes in this view. 

The difference between Vasubandhu and Gauda¬ 
pada on the one hand, and Shankara on the other, 
is not the difference of kind but only of degree. 
The difference is only of emphasis. We know that 
Vasubandhu and Gaudapada distinguish between the 
illusory (parikalpita) and the relative (paratantra) aspects. 
They place these two states on a par only in order 
to emphasize the ultimate unreality of the world. Shan¬ 
kara, on the other hand, is keen—and herein his 
greatness lies—to emphasize the phenomenal reality of the 
world. Secondly, he wants to prove the unreality of the 
external world not by saying that it does not fall 
outside consciousness but by saying that it is essen¬ 
tially false (mithya) because it can be described 
neither as existent nor as non-existent (sadasadanirva- 
chanlya). We have seen that the seed of this doctrine 
was present in Gaudapada and in Shunyavada. Thirdly, 
in Shankara Vasubandhu’s Vijnaptimatra gives 
place to Brahman or Atman, Alayavijnana to Ishvara, 
Manovijnana to Jiva, Visayavijnapti to Jagat, and 
Parinama to Vivarta. Shankaia in fact develops the 
ideas found in Shunyavada, Vijnanavada and Gauda¬ 
pada almost to perfection and spotless purity. 

Shankara’s criticism, therefore, applies and is 
intended by him to apply with full force to Svatan- 
tra-Vijnanavada only which degrades Consciousness 
merely to momentary and manifold ideas. 

(e) Criticism of Shunyavada :—Shankara takes the 
word ‘Shunya’ in the sense of mere negation and 
says that Shunyavada which is pure nihilism is contra¬ 
dicted by all valid means of cognition. It stands self- 
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condemned. The Shunyavadin, says Shankara, cannot 
legitimately negate all phenomenal practices unless he 
finds some higher truth (anyattattva). Shankara 
therefore summarily dismisses Shunyavada taking it to 
be below criticism.! But really Shunyavada does 
admit such Tattva*. 


(f) General Criticism of buddhism The more we 
examine the Buddhistic system, says Shankara, the 
more it gives way like a well dug in sand. It has no 
solid foundation. There is no truth in it. It can 
serve no useful purpose. Buddha by teaching three 
mutually contradictory systems of Bahyarthavada, 
Vijnanavada and Shunyavada, has proved it beyond 
doubt that either he was fond of making contradic¬ 
tory statements or else his hatred of people made 
him teach three contradictory doctrines so that people 
may be utterly confused and deluded by accepting 
them. Therefore all persons who desire the Good 
should at once reject Buddhism. 3 

We thus see that Shankara’s attitude towards 
Buddhism is that of hatred and animosity. He uses 
harsh words for Buddha and for Buddhists. The spirit 
of Gaudapada is gone. As for his criticism of 
Buddhism we may make the following remarks : 
Shankara finds it easy to dismiss Shunyavada takmg 
the word Shunya in its popular sense of pure negation 
or void. When he remarks that Shunyavada cannot 
dismiss the world as pure negation nor even as relative 
existence unless it finds some higher truth (tattva), he 
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takes it for granted that it has no such higher truth. 
But our entire treatment of Shunyavada bears ample 
witness to the fact that Shunyavada declares the world 
to be relative and therefore ultimately unreal only 
because it emphatically believes in the reality of the 
higher truth or Tattva which it calls Paramartha. 
Shankara, therefore, only avoids Shunyavada. We 
have also noticed that Shankara does not refute real 
Vijnanavada. So far as Bahyarthavada o Sarvastivada 
is concerned we know that this school c * Hinayana 
was bitterly criticized by the Mahayanists themselves 
and Shankar a’s criticism against it cannot be regarded 
as altogether new or original, although it is perfectly 
valid. The full force of Sharikara’s criticism is there¬ 
fore directed against the Svatantra-Vijnanavada school, 
especially against its theory' of momentariness. The 
criticism is fully justified. 

We have noticed Sharikara’s dialectical criticism 
of the various other schools of philosophy where 
we have also explained Shankara’s own Standpoint. 
We now turn to his exposition of his own philo¬ 
sophy. 

There is a famous saying that the entire system 
of Advaita Vedanta may be summarized in half a 
verse which runs as follows : Brahman is the only 
Reality; the world is ultimately false ; and the 
individual soul is non-different from Brahman. 1 
Brahman and Atman or the Supreme Self are synony r - 
mous terms. The world is a creation of Maya. 
The individual selves on account of their inh erent 
Avidya know themselves as different from Brahman 
and mistake Brahman as this world of plurality even 
as we mistake a rope as a snake. Avidya vanishes at 
the dawn of knowledge—the supra-relational direct 
and intuitive knowledge of the non-dual self which 
means liberation. 

1 f*pnrr sfftt jtnt: i 
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Maya and Brahman : The words Maya, Avidya, 
Ajnana, Adhyasa, Adhyaropa, Anirvachanlva, Vivarta, 
Bhranti, Bhrama, Nama-rupa, Avyakta, Ak$ara, Bija- 
shakti, Mula-prakrti etc. are recklessly used in Vedanta 
as very nearly synonymous. Of these Maya, Avidya, 
Adhyasa and Vivarta are very often used as interchange¬ 
able terms. There are two schools among later 
Advaitins divided on the question whether Maya and 
Avidya are indentical or different. The general trend 
of the Advaitins including Shankara himself has been 
to treat these two terms as synonymous and to 
distinguish between the two aspects of Maya or 
Avidya which are called avarana and viksepa, the 
former being the negative aspect of concealment 
and the latter the positive aspect of projection. 
The advocates of the other school who treat Maya 
and Avidya as different say that Maya is something 
positive , though absolutely dependent on and 
inseparable from Brahman, which provides a medium 
for the reflection of Brahman and for the projection 
of this world, being an essentially indistinguishable 
power (shakti) of Brahman, while Avidya is entirely 
negative in character, being pure ignorance or absence 
of knowledge of Reality. Secondly, Maya, the cosmic 
power of projection, conditions tshvara who is not 
affected by Avidya; while Avidya, the individual 
ignorance conditions the Jiva. Brahman reflected in 
Maya is the Ishvara and Brahman reflected in Avidya 
is the Jiva. 1 Hence, though the individual ignorance 
is dispelled by knowledge, Maya, being the inherent 
nature of Brahman, cannot be so dispelled. Thirdly, 
Maya is made preponderatingly of sattva, while 
Avidya is made of all the three—sattva, rajas and 
tamas. But really speaking the two schools are rot 
opposed. Whether Maya is called the cosmic and 
positive power of projection and Avidya the indivi¬ 
dual and negative ignorance, or Maya and Avidya 
are treated as synonymous and as having two aspects 

1 ipRfaTfaTtr sffa: I 
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of concealment and projection, the fundamental 
position remains the same. Further, both the schools 
agree that Ishvara is ever free from the negative 
aspect of Ignorance and that in Him sattva preponde¬ 
rates. Hence, whether concealment is called Avidya 
or Tulavidya and projection Maya or Mulavidya, the 
difference is only in words. 

Shankaracharya brings out the following characteris¬ 
tics of Maya or Avidya : 

(1) Like the Prakrti of Sankhya, it is something 
material and unconscious (jada) as opposed to 
Brahman (Purusa in the case of Sankhya) 
which is Pure Consciousness, though unlike 
Prakrti, it is neither real nor independent. 

(2) It is the inherent Power or Potency (shakti) of 
Brahman. It is coeval with Him. It is 
absolutely dependent on and inseparable from 
Brahman. It is non-different (ananya) from 
Him. The relation of Maya and Brahman is 
unique and is called tadatmya ; it is neither 
identity nor difference nor both. Maya is 
energised and acts as a medium of the projec¬ 
tion of this world of plurality on the non-dual 
ground of Brahman. 

(3) It is beginningless (anadi). 

(4) It is something positive (bhavarupa), though not 
real. It is called positive in order to emphasize 
the fact that it is not merely negative. It has 
two aspects. In its negative aspect it conceals 
(avarana) Reality and acts as a screen to hide 
it. In its positive aspect it projects (viksepa) 
the world of plurality on the Brahman-Ground. 

It is non-apprehension as well as mis-appre- 
hension. 

(5) It is indescribable and undejinable for it is neither 
real nor unreal nor both (sadasadanirvachaniya). 

It is not real, for it has no existence apart 
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from Brahman ; it is not unreal, for it projects 
the world of appearence. It . is not real, for 
it vanishes at the dawn of knowledge ; it is 
not unreal, for it is true as long as it lasts. 
It is not real to constitute a limit to Brahman 
and yet it is real enough to give rise to the 
world of appearence. And it is not both real 
and unreal, for this conception is self-contra¬ 
dictory. 

(6) It has a phenomenal and relative character (vyava-) 
harika satta). It is an appearance only (vivarta). 

(7) It is of the nature of superimposition (adhyasa). 
It is an error (bhranti) like that of a ‘rope- 
snake’ or a ‘shell-silver’. It is the super¬ 
imposition upon one thing -of the character of 
another thing. It is wrong cognition or mis¬ 
apprehension. 

(8) It is removable bj Right Knowledge (Vijnana- 
nirasya). When Vidya dawns Avidya vanishes. 
When the rope is known, the ‘rope-snake’ 
vanishes. 

(9) Its locus (ashraya) as well as object (visaya) 
is Brahman and yet Brahman is really un¬ 
touched by it, even as a magician is uneffected 
by his magic or the colourless akasha is un¬ 
touched by the dark colour attributed to it. 

It is self-evident, says Shankara, that the subject 
and the object are absolutely opposed to each other 
like light and darkness. The subject is Pure Con- 
ciousness ; the object is Unconsciousness. The one 
is the ultimate T; the other is the ‘non-I’. Neither 
these two nor their attributes can therefore, be 
identified. Yet it is the natural and common practice 
of people that they wrongly superimpose the object 
and its attributes upon the subject and vice versa the 
subject and its attributes upon the object. This 
co-mingling of the subject and the object, this mixing 
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up of truth and error, this coupling of the real and 
the unreal (satyanrte mithunlkrtya) is called super¬ 
imposition (adhyasa) or error, (bhrama) or illusion 
(maya) or ignorance (avidya). All definitions of error 
agree in maintaining that error is the superimposition 
of one thing on another, e.g., the superimposition of 
silver on shell or the illusion of the Moons on a 
single Moon. This super-imposition the learned call 
‘ignorance’, and the realization of the true nature of 
reality by discarding error, they call ‘knowledge’. 
This Ignorance is the presupposition of all practices 
of this phenomenal world. Superimposition, therefore, 
is the notion of a thing in something else (atasmin 
tadbuddih). This unreal beginningless cycle of 
superimposition goes on leading to the false nodons 
of the agent and the enjoyer and to all phenomenal 
practices. The study of the Vedanta texts is under¬ 
taken in order to free oneself from this false notion 
of superimposidoiv* and diereby realize the essendal 
unity of the Self. 1 This superimposidon is not 
secondary or figurative (gauna); it is false (mithya). 
It 'is really pidable that even learned people who 
distinguish between the subject and the object confuse 
these terms, like ordinary goatherds and shepherds. 2 

We do not admit any antecedent state of this 
world as its independent cause. We only admit an 
antecedent state of this world dependent on Ishvara. 
This state is called Nescience or Ignorance (Avidya). It 
is the germinal power or causal potentiality (blja-shakti). 
It is unmanifest (avyakta). It depends on Ishvara 
(Parameshvarashraya). It is illusion (mayamayi). It is 
the universal sleep (mahasupti) wherein are slumbering 
the worldly souls forgetting their own real nature. 
All difference is due to Ignorance. It is not iddmate. 
Names and forms (naraarupe) are only figments of 
Ignorance. They are neither real nor unreal. Ishvara 

1 Sharirak.i-Bhasya • I, 1, Introduction. 
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is limited by His own power of Nescience and appears 
as many phenomenal selves even as space appears as 
different ‘spaces’ limited by the adjuncts of jars etc. 
The omniscience, omnipresence and omnipotent e of 
Ishvara are all due to the adjuncts of Ignorance; 
they are not ultimate. Where the essential unity of 
the Atman is realised, they all vanish. Creation, there¬ 
fore, is due to Ignorance. It is not ultimately real. 1 

Maya is not only absence of knowledge; it is 
also positive wrong knowledge (mithyachararupa). It 
is not only non-apprehension, but also misapprehen¬ 
sion. 2 It makes the infinite appear as finite. It 
produces the manifold phenomena when in fact, there 
is only the non-dual Atman. It makes the unlimited 
Atman appear as limited jivas. It produces the false 
notions of plurality and difference. But it is not the 
real characteristic of Atman or Brahman because it is 
destroyed by true knowledge, just as rope-snake is 
sublated by the knowledge of the rope. Brahman, 
through Avidya, appears as the manifold world of 
names and forms, juft as pure water appears as dirty 
foam. 3 The questions like : What is Avidya ? Whose 
is Avidya? Where does it'appear? etc. are useless 
(nirarthaka), for if Avidya is not known they cannot 
be solved, and if the true nature of Avidya is realized, 
the locus and object of Avidya is also realized. 
Brahman itself is the locus and object of Avidya. 4 
Avidya is the tamasa-pratyaya. Its essential nature 
is to * cover or hide the real (avaranatmakatvadavidya). 
It operates in three ways: (i) as positive wrong 
knowledge (viparltagrahika), (ii) as doubt (samshayo- 
pasthapika), and (iii) as absence of knowledge (agra- 
hanatmika). 5 Really it can do no harm to Reality, 

1 Ibid : I, 4, 3; I, 4, 10 ; II, 1, 14. 

* Prashna-Bhasya, I, 16. 

* Bfhadaranyaka-Bha§ya, IV, 3, 20; I, 4, 7. 

4 Gita-Bha$ya, XIII, 2. 
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just as mirage-water cannot make the sandy desert 
muddy. 1 

Phenomenal world is often condemed by Shankara 
as unreal exactly in the spirit of Mahayana Buddhism 
and of Gaudapada. It is said to be like mirage- 
water (marichyambhah) rope-snake (rajju-sarpa), shell 
silver (shukti-rajata), dusty surface of the sky, 
(akasha-tala-malinata), city of Gandharvas (Gandharva- 
nagara), illusion (maya), plantain-trunk (kadall-garbha), 
dream (svapna), bubble (jala-budbuda) foam (phena), 
moving fire-brand (alata-chakra), magical elephant 
(mayanirmita-hastl), hair etc. seen floating in the 
atmosphere on account of defective vision (keshondraka; 
timiraarsti), illusion of double-Moon (dvichandra- 
darshana), pure magic (Indra-jala) etc. 2 Like Gauda¬ 
pada Shankara also uses many words which were com¬ 
monly used in Mahayana. We have already remarked 
that such words were the heritage of the common 
' language and not the monopoly of Mahayana. But 
they definitely go to prove the influence of that age 
on Shankara. Many passages are found in Shankara 
which can be exactly compared with some Buddhistic 
writings. For example, Shankara observes : Knowing 
the true nature of all phenomena which represent the 
cycle of birth-and-death, which are manifest and unmani- 
feSt, which are the cause of mutual production like the 
seed and the sprout, which are beset with innumerable 
evils, which are unreal like plantain-trunk, illusion, 
mirage, sky-castle, dream, bubble, foam, which are 
being destroyed every moment, and which are the 
result of ignorance, attachment and other defiled 
actions, and which consist of subject and object, merit 
and demerit, knowing such phenomena in their 

* Ibid. 
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reality, a Brahmana should practise renunciation. 1 "Hie 
beginningless samsara which is of the nature of suffering 
and which is rooted in Ignorance, is like a continually 
flowing stream of water. 2 JuSt as a person of 
defective vision sees double-Moon or mosquitoes and 
flies floating in the atmosphere, or ju§t as a dreamer 
sees many things in a dream, similarly this world of 
plurality of names and forms, is imagined through 
Ignorance. 3 From the Absolute is this world-illusion 
expanded, like the magical illusion from a magician. 4 * 
Ultimately the Absolute is not at all touched by it. 6 

It is very important to remember that the world 
is not condemned to be utterly unreal even by 
Mahayana and Gaudapada, much less by Shankara. 
Shankara uses such words only to emphasize the 
ultimate unreality of the world. The metaphors are 
metaphors and should not be stressed beyond the 
breaking-point. The world is only an appearance. 
It is not ultimately real. It becomes sublated when 
knowledge dawns. But so long as we are in this 
world, we cannot take it to be unreal. It is a 
practical reality. It is a workable hypothesis “abso¬ 
lutely necessary, though in the end most indefensi¬ 
ble.” Far from condemning this world Shankara claims 
some sort of reality even for error and illusion. “No 
appearance is so low that the Absolute does not 
embrace it.” It is the Real which appears and 
hence every appearance must have some degree of 
truth in it, though none can be absolutely true. 
Objects, seen in a dream are quite real as long as 
the dream lasts. The water in a dream can quench 


1 Mundaka-Bhasya, I, 2, 12. 
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the thirst in a dream. It is only when we are awake 
that we can realize the falsity of the dream state. So 
long as a rope is mistaken for a snake, it is suffi¬ 
cient to frighten the person who mistakes it. It is 
only when the rope is known that the person may 
laugh at his folly. Similarly so long as we are 
engrossed in Ignorance, the world is quite real for us. 
It is only when true Knowledge dawns that the world 
becomes sublated. Just as foam, bubbles, ripples, 
waves etc. exist separately, though in fact they are 
not different from water, similarly the subject and 
the object, the enjoycr and the enjoyed do exist 
separately, though in fact they are not different from 
Brahman . 1 The manifold world of experience is the 
effect 4 the highest Brahman is the cause. And the 
effect has no independent existence apart from the 
cause. Plurality of effects is only a creation of 
Ignorance. 

To the objection that how can the unreal Maya 
cause the real Brahman to appear as the phenomenal 
world and how, again, can false personalities through 
false means reach true end ? Sharikaras’s reply is that 
a person entangled in mud can get out of it through 
the help of mud alone, that a thorn pricked in the 
body can be taken out with the help of another 
thorn, and that there are many instances in this 
life which show that even unreal things appear to 
cause real things, e.g., a reflection in a mirror is 
unreal but _ it can correctly represent the reflected 
object; the roaring of a tiger in a dream is unreal 
but it may make the dreamer really tremble with fear 
and may awaken him . 8 The objection loses its force 
when it is remembered that the manifold world is 
taken to be real as long as the essential unity of the 
Atman with the Brahman is not realized. As long 


1 Sbarira ka-Bhasva : II, i, 13. 
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as this knowledge does not dawn, all secular and 
religious praaices are taken to be real.* 

The opponent again says that he fails to under¬ 
stand as to how unreal Maya can cause the Brahman to 
appear. If the world is unreal, unreal means like the 
Vedanta texts cannot lead to real liberation; if the 
world is real, it cannot be Maya. The dilemma which 
the opponent puts forth is : either frankly admit that 
the world is real or else remember that a philosophy 
which has nothing better to say than that unreal 
personalities are unreally striving in an unreal world 
though unreal means to attain an unreal end, is itself 
unreal. Verily, one bitten by a rope-snake does not die 
nor can one use mirage-water for drinking or bathing. 2 

Shankara replies that the objection is wrong. If a 
person imagines himself to have been bitten by 
a poisonous snake, and if the imagination is very 
strong, it may result in heart-failure or in some psy¬ 
chological disaster. Again, the water in a dream can 
quench the thirst in a dream and a person bitten by 
a snake in dream may feel himself to be dead in the 
dream. We have seen that even unreal things can 
cause real things. The opponent hopelessly confuses 
the two different stand-points—the empirical and the 
absolute, even as he is confusing the imaginary 
with the empirical. The unreality of the effects 
of the imaginary standpoint (pratibhasika) can 
be realized only when the empirical standpoint 
(vyavaharika) is attained. Similarly the unreality of 
the empirical standpoint itself can be realized only 
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from the absolute standpoint (paramarthika.) The 
falsity of the dream-objects is realized when the drea¬ 
mer gets awake. And even then, though these dream- 
objects are sublated, the consciousness that the dreamer 
had experienced these objects in the dream is not sub- 
lated even in the waking state. Consciousness is, there¬ 
fore, eternal and real. Right knowledge in not useless 
because, firstly, it removes ignorance, and secondly, 
it cannot be sublated. It is only from the absolute 
standpoint when right knowledge is attained that the 
Vedanta declares the world to be unreal. 1 

Many critics have failed to understand the real 
significance of Maya or Avidya and have therefore 
charged Shankara of explaining the world away. But 
this charge Is based on a shifting of the standpoints. 
Shankara, as we have shown above, has granted some 
degree of reality even to dreams, illusions and errors. 
How can he, then, take away the reality of this world ? 
The words ‘real’ and ‘unreal are taken by Shankara 
in their absolute sense. Real means real for all time 
and Brahman alone can be real in this sense. Similarly, 
unreal means absolutely unreal like the hare’s horn, 
which this practical world is not. Hence this world 
is neither real nor unreal. This shows its self-con¬ 
tradictory and therefore incomprehensible nature. It 
is relative, phenomenal, finite. But it is not illusory. 
It is true for all practical purposes . What does it 
matter to us, worldly people, if it is not absolutely 
true in the philosophical sense ? When the * reality ’ 
which is denied to this world means 'reality for all 
time ,’ the ‘ unreality which is attributed to it means 
'non-eternality? Who can stand up and say that the 
world is not ‘unreal’ if ‘unreal’ means ‘non-eternal’ ? 
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Again, the world will be sublated only when know¬ 
ledge dawns and not before. This should make us 
humbly strive after true knowledge rather than engage 
ourselves in futile quarrels. Shankara’s intention is 
perfectly clear— none can condemn this world as unreal ; 
he who does it, is not qualified to do so and he who 
is qualified to do so, will not do so, for he would have 
risen above language and finite thought. 

Iskvara and Brahman :—Brahman is the only Reality. 
It is absolutely indeterminate and non-dual. It is 
beyond speech and mind. It is indescribable because 
no description of it can be complete. The best 
description of it is through the negadve formula of 
'neti net? or ‘not this, not this’. Yet Brahman is 
not an abyss of non-endty, because it being the 
Supreme Self stands self-revealed as the background 
of all affirmations and denials. The moment we 
try to bring this Brahman within the categories of 
intellect or try to make this ultimate subject an 
object of our thought, we miss its essential nature. 
Then it no more rema'ns Uncondiuoned Consciousness, 
but becomes condidoned as it were. This Brahman, 
reflected in or conditioned by Maya, is called Ishvara 
or God. Ishvara is the personal aspect ot the im¬ 
personal Brahman. This is the celebrated distincdon 
between God and the Absolute which Shankara, 
following the Upanisads, makes. Ishvara is also known 
as Apara Brahma ot lower Brahman as contrasted 
with the uncondidoned Brahman which is called Para 
Brahma or Higher Brahman. 

The phenomenal character of Ishvara is quite 
evident. He is the highest appearance which we have. 
Some critics have missed the significance of Ishvara. 
They believe that Ishvara in Advaita is unreal and 
useless. But they are sadly mistaken. Missing of the 
true significance of Maya is at the root of this mistaken 
belief. Ishvara becomes ‘unreal’ only for him who has 
realized his oneness with Brahman by rising above 
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speech and mind. For us Ishvara is all in all. Finite 
thought can never grasp Brahman. And therefore all 
talks about Brahman are really talks about Ishvara. 
Even the words ‘unconditioned Brahman’ refer really 
to ‘conditioned Ishvara’, for the moment we speak of 
Brahman, He ceases to be Brahman and becomes 
Ishvara. 

Ishvara or God is the Sat-chit-Ananda, the 
Existence-Consciousness-Bliss. He is the Perfect 
Personality. He is the Lord of Maya. He is immanent 
in the whole universe which He controls from within. 
He is the Soul of souls as well as the Soul o; Nature. 
As the immanent inner ruler. He is called Antary am in. 
He is also transcendental, for in His own nature He 
transcends Ihe universe. He is the Creator, Sustainer 
and Destroyer of this univesse. He is the Source of 
everything. He is the final haven of everything. He 
is the Concrete Universal, the Supreme Individual, the 
Whole, the Identity in-difference. He is the object of 
devotion. He is the inspirer of moral life. He is all 
in all from the practical standpoint. Thus the des¬ 
cription of Brahman which Ramanuja gave at a much 
later date is essentially an elaboration of Shankara’s 
Ishvara. 

Shankara, like Kant, believes that God cannot be 
proved by our finite thought. All attempts to do so end 
in failure. They lead to, what Kant has called, the 
antinomies. The cosmological proof can give only a 
finite creator of this finite creation and a finite creator 
is no creator at all. The teleological proof can only 
point to the fact that a conscious principle is working 
at the root of creation. The ontological proof can 
give only an idea of God and not God as a real object. 
The Nyaya arguments to prove the existence of God 
are futile. God is an article of faith. Shruti is the 
only proof for the existence of God. As Kant falls back 
on faith, so Shankara falls back ^on Shruti. Shankara 
agrees with Gaudapada’s view of Ajati. There is no 
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real creation. God, therefore, is not a ‘real’ Creator. 
God alone is real ; the creation is only an appearance 
of God. 

Ishvra has been a taxing problem for the followers 
of Shankara. According to some, Ishvara is the 
reflection of Brahman in Maya, while jiva is the 
reflection of Brahman in Avidya. According to others. 
Brahman, limited or conditioned by Maya is Ishvara, 
while Brahman limited by Avidya or the internal 
organ (which is a product of Avidya) is jiva. The 
former view is called pratibimbavada and the latter 
avachchhedavada. Some regard jiva as the reflection 
of Ishvara. The defect in the Reflection Theory is 
that Brahman and Maya both being formless, how 
can a formless original be reflected in a formless 
receptacle ? To avoid this some have suggested the 
Theory of the Identity of the Original and the Reflected 
Image (bimbapratibimbabhedavada). But this too 
cannot be accepted. The defect in the Limitation 
Theory is as to how can Maya or Avidya constitute 
limitation to Brahman ? Those who do not agree 
with either of these theories have suggested a third 
according to which Ishvara and jiva are inexplicable 
appearances of Brahman (abhasavada). The post- 
Shankarites have indulged in needless hair-splitting. 
The problem was not at all taxing to Shankara. 
He uses the similes of the reflection of the Sun or 
the Moon in the waves or in the different vessels of 
water, the simile of the reflection of the red colour 
of the flower in the crystal, as well as the simile of 
the limitation of the universal space by tire different 
‘spaces in the jars’. He uses them only as metaphors 
for their suggestive value. They should not be taken 
literally and stressed beyond the breaking-point. 
Shankara himself seems to favour abhasavada because 
for him Ishvara and jiva are the inexplicable appearances 
of Brahman. They are due to Mlya or Avidya or 
Adhyasa, They are only vivartas. The ‘why’ and 
the ‘how’ regarding Avidya are illegitimate questions 
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and therefore an insoluble mystery. God is God 
only to the jiva who is labouring under Avidya. 
God Himself never feels Himself as God ; He feels 
Himself essentially one with Brahman, for Avidya 
in its negative aspect of concealment never operates 
on Him. God is the Lord of Maya, while jiva is 
constantly troubled by Maya. God always enjoys the 
Bliss of Brahman while jiva is tortured by the pangs 
of Avidya. 1 When Brahman is viewed as samsara, 
God, Soul and Nature arise simultaneously and when 
Brahman’s own essence is realized, God Soul and 
Nature vanish simultaneously. 

Jiva and Brahman :—Qualified Brahman is Ishvara. 
Phenomenally there is a difference between jiva and 
Ishvara. The former is the agent and the enjoyer, 
acquires merit and demerit, experiences pleasure and 
pain, while the latter is not at all touched by all this. 
The Mundaka (III. I, 1) declares that “one bird (jiva) 
eats the sweet fruit, while the other (Ishvara) merely 
looks on.” Jiva enjoys (pibati), while Ishvara makes 
him enjoy (payayati). One is the enjoyer, the other is 
the ruler. The Katha (I, 3, 1; III, 3, 34) only figura¬ 
tively says that both of these enjoy (chhatrinvayena). 
But ultimately there is no difference at all between 
jiva and Brahman. Only so long as the jiva does 
not discard Nescience leading to duality and does not 
not realize its own true nature, he remains the indivi¬ 
dual self. Slumbering in ignorance when he is 
awakened by the Shruti, he realizes that he is not 
body, senses, or mind, but is the non-dual universal 
Self—tat tvamasi (that thou art). Realizing his own 
true nature, he ever dwells in himself shining forth in 
his own true nature. Jiva through ignorance is re¬ 
garded as tinged with the false notions of the ‘I’ and 
the ‘Mine’ which arise when mind through senses 
comes into contact with the fleeting sensations or 
ideas. It is viewed as something different from the 


1 S ftfr trrcr S sfrft imfer: I 
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eternal and self-luminous Consciousness which is its 
immanent inner controller, as the reflection of that 
Consciousness, as identical with mind and its states, 
as associated with the seed of ignorance, as the 
possessor of momentary ideas etc. As long as these 
false notions about the self persist, the result is the 
empirical self and the objective world ; and when 
these notions are destroyed by right knowledge, the 
result is liberation, though ultimately both bondage 
and liberation are phenomenal, because jiva is really 
non-different from Brahman, i Even the view that 
he becomes Brahman is only a verbal statement 
(upacharamatra), for he is always Brahman. 1 2 Just as 
a pure transparent white crystal is wrongly imagined 
to be red on account of a red flower placed near it, 
or just as the colourless sky is wrongly imagined to 
be sullied with dirt by the ignorant, or just as a rope 
is wrongly taken to be a snake in the twilight, or 
just as a shell is mistaken for silver, similarly the 
non-dual Atman ot Brahman is wrongly imagined to 
be the empirical self. Just as the Sun or the Moon 
appears many on account of the reflection in the 
different waves or vessels of water or just as the same 
space appears on account of the adjuncts of jars etc. 
as different ‘spaces’, similarly the same Self appears as 
so many phenomenal selves on account of Nescience. 3 
Shankara says that he who wants to explain the 
Scripture as teaching that jiva is not really Brahman, 
and who thus wants to preserve the ultimate reality 
of bondage and liberation, is indeed meanest among 
the learned (panditapasada). 4 To refute such and 
other vain speculations which hinder the realization 

1 Ibid : I, 1, 5 ; I, 2, 6; I, 2, 20 ; Keoa-Vakya-Bhajya : 

I, 3 ; III, Introduction ; Mundaka-Bhasya : III, 1, 1 ; 

II, 2, 11. 

* Brhadaranyaka-Bhasua : VI, 4, 6. 

Compare Vimshatika : K, 26-27; 

* Shariraka-Bliasya . I, 3, 19. 

4 Gita-Bhasya : XIII, 2. 
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of the essential unity of the self and to show that 
there is only one real Self, eternal and unchanging, 
which is the Luminous Body of Pure Consciousness 
(Vijaana-dha.ru'). 1 and which, through its own power, 
inanifeats itself as many, and that except tills there 
is no other Reality, no oilier Pure Consciousness, 
is the aim of the Slisrlrfika-bhasya.® 

Atman and brahman *— Atman i$ the same as 
Brail nun. It is Pure Consciousness It la the Self 
which is Self-luminous and which imnscends the 
subject-object duality anti the trinity of knower, known 
and knowledge, and all the cuEi.-gories of i ■■ imelL-ct. 
Ic is rue Unqualified Absolute. it is the only Reality, 
Brahman is everything and everything is Brahman, 
There is no duality, no diversity at all. ThU Self 
can never be denied, for the very idea of denial pre¬ 
supposes it. It cannot be doubled, for all doubts 
rest on it. All assertions, all doubts, all denials pre¬ 
suppose it. It is not adventitious or derived (auan- 
tuKa). It is self-proved or original (a vay amsidefh 2 }. 
Ail pramams arc bounded on it. To refute this Seif 
is impossible, for he who tries to refute it is the Self® 
The knower knows no change, for eternal existence 
is his very nature. 4 “Never is the sight of the seer 
destroyed* says the Bahadursnya La. “He wlio knows 
Brahman becomes Brahman. 1 ’® Ik who is the knower 
is the Self, for he is omnipresent.® Everything else 


* Comps re rvirts DhaamdlitiJ or DhinnsHyi. 

See THmshika t IC 30; 

i itt gr Trkvrr: TtzWrkctfT 
tiro *n*iftmard ^(afi 1 

Sfjaiinifca-Bhyjya j I, 3, 19, 


4 V gw f? fitl*Mr tT^T cTrtT t Ibid. II, 3, 7. 

* *T ITrjrtW^Rtfel I Ibid, 

* flip h sgj’i wflfir 1 

*n 1$ *rcrr w tjr tr:, 5? , rmr^Tfi 1 

Kcua-Vikya-Boi^ya ! I, 3, 
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is relative and therefore ultimately unreal. The Self 
alone is not relative. It is therefore, self-proved. 1 The 
tragedy of human intellect is that it tries to know 
everything as an object. But whatever can be presen¬ 
ted as an object is necessarily relative and for that 
very reason unreal. The knower can never be known 
as an objetet. Ultimately there is no distinction 
between the true knower and pure knowledge. “How, 
O dear, can the knower be known ?” says the 
Brhadaranyaka. Hence all these who rely on the intellect 
are deluded because they can never truly describe the 
Self either as existent or as non-existent. It is essen¬ 
tially indescrible, for all descriptions and all categories 
fail to grasp it fully. 2 

As a matter of fact Brahman ultimately transcends 
all categories. The best method of describing it, 
therefore, is by negative terms. But if we want to 
describe it positively, the best that we can say is 
that it is Pure Consciousness which is at once Pure 
Existence and Pure Bliss. True, we cannot say that 
Brahman is stlj-conseious of its consciousness or that 
it enjoys its own bliss. These determinations of the 
intellect fail here. The fact is that Brahman itself 
is Pure Existence, Pure Consciousness and Pure 
Bliss—all in one. It is its very nature to be such. 
It cannot be regarded as a substance having these 
qualities or even as a subject knowing or feeling these 
qualities. AH distinctions of substance and qualities, 
of subject and object, all determinations of the intellect 
cease here. 8 Dvaita does not deserve to be taught, 
for everybody normally assumes it in all phenomenal 
practices. Therefore taking the normal dualism which 
people naturally take for granted on account of natural 
Ignorance, the Shastra teaches that though dualism 
is a practical necessity, yet it is not ultimately real. 

1 ^ fins* i ibid. 

* Ibid : n., 1. 

* Brhadaranyaka-Bhasya: III, 9, 28. 
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Brahman is [he only reality, U fi Hie Had (upeya). 
And Bralunavidya nr rhe knowledge of the nftn- 
fJiHcreitce of the jivntniiiii and the Paramatrnan, is 
the means (uniya) to realize this end. When the 
ctld is realised the SHis(r:i itself is transcendedd 

Existence and consciousness arc one, ‘The 

Real is the Rational and the Rational is the 
Real’.® But ultimately Brahman is devoid of all 
characteristics. It cannot be defined as mere Existence 
and not as Consciousness, for the Shistru says that 
it is A11 -Consei u uSTiess (VijnSnagham) ; nor can it 
be defined as mere Consciousness ami not as Exis¬ 
tence, for the Sliastra s:t\ s ; "it is"; nor can it be 
defined as both Existence and Consciousness, tor 
to admit that Brahman is characterized by Existence 
different from Consciousness fir by Consciousness 
different from Existence is to admit duality in 
Brahman; nor can it be defined as e haracterized by 
Existence" ncm-diffrreor from Consciousness tor if 
Existence is Consciousness and Consciousness is 
Existence why should there lie any controversy ar 
all whether Brahman is Existence or Consciousness 
or both ? a Again, to say, that Reality exists but is 
not known is a contradiction in terms, for at 
IcaSt Reality is known as unknowable by intellect. 
It is like saying that ‘coloured objects exist but 
there is no eye to see them’,'* Reality, there¬ 
fore, must cxift for us and it is only Pure Cons¬ 
ciousness that can ultimately exist. We cannot 
know it by finite intellect but we can realize 
it directly through pure reason. It is non-dual 
Consciousness where all distinctions, all plurality, 
all determinations, all qualities, all characlenities, all 
categories and all concepts are transcended. All 

■ Ibid: II, (, 1. 

» tJTTT I Sharinkn-Bliijya III, 2 . 2J. 

* Ibid, 

* PfiOhm-Ifi Isvj: II, 2. 
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determinations of language and intellect are merged 
in this indeterminate and unqualified Reality. Being 
and not-being, one and many, qualified and un¬ 
qualified, knowledge and ignorance, action and 
inaction, active and inactive, fruitful and fruitless, 
seedful and seedless, pleasure and pain, middle and 
not-middle, shunya and ashunya, soul and God, 
unity and plurality etc. etc— all these determinations 
do not apply to the Absolute. He who wants to 
grasp the Absolute by any of these determinations, 
indeed tries to roll up the sky like a skin or tries 
to ascend the space like a Stair-case or wishes to 
see the footprints of fish in water or of birds in 
sky. 1 _ 

The Shastra, therefore, becomes silent after 
saying—‘not this, not this’. If a man does not under¬ 
stand that he is a man when he is told that he 
is not a non-man, how can he be able to under¬ 
stand, then, if he is told that he is a man? 1 The 
two ‘no-es’ in the formula ‘neti neti’ are meant 
for emphasizing the fact that whatever can be 
presented as an object is ultimately unreal. They cover 
the entire field of objective existence and point out 
that it is not real. There is no better way of des¬ 
cribing the Absolute than this negative method. But 
it should be never missed that all these negations 
pre-suppose and point towards the positive Brahman. 3 
The Absolute can be unknowable only for those who 
are ignorant of the Vedanta tradition, who do not 
know the means of right knowledge and who des¬ 
perately ding to the world. True, the Absolute can¬ 
not be known as an object by the intellect. But 
being the only Reality and being always present and 
so not at all foreign, it is directly realised through 

1 Airareya-Bhasva: II, 1, Introduction. 

* Ibid. 

1 BrhaJSranyaka-BhSsya : II, 3, 6. 
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Reason or Supreme Wisdom (l^myagjriam) A The 
phrase ‘netj ried' negates all characteristics of 
Brahman, but it docs not negate Brahman itself- It 
implies that there is something about which something 
is denied. Appearances can f?e negated only with 
reference to Reality* Effects alone can he negated, for 
they are unreal. But the cause, the Brahman cannot 
be negated, for it is the ultimate ground on which 
all effects or phenomena arc superposed.* 

Krwwkdgt dnd Action :—ShaAkura repeatedly asserts 
that the Absolute can be realized through knowledge 
and knowledge alone, Karrrn and uplift arc subsi¬ 
diary , They may help us in urging us to know 
Reality and i hey may prepare us for that knowledge 
by purifying our mind (ssmyashuddhi)* but ultimately 
it 13 knowledge alone which, by destroying ignorance, 
the root-cause oi this world, can enable us to be 
one with the Absolute. The opposition of knowledge 
and action stands firm like a mountain * 1 They arc 
contradictory (vi pa rite) and arc poles apart (durantete)- 
Those who talk of combining knowledge with action, 
says ShaAkara* have perhaps not heard the Brh-ida- 
ranyaka nor are they aware of the glaring contra¬ 
diction repeatedly pointed out by ihe Shrub and the 
Smrti . 4 Knowledge and action are opposed like 
light and darkness. Actions ate prescribed for those 
who are still in ignorance and not for those who are 
enlightened. Knowledge only removes ignorance and 


* Glii-Bhijya : XVII!, 50. 

3 srfMk^ u*rr 
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Shlrrnka Bhafyft: HI, 2, 22. 
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then Reality shines f .rib by itself. 1 A liberated rage, 
however, performs actions with exit any attachment and 
worts for the uplift of humanity, ShaAkoxa's own 
life bears ample witness to this fact, 

KttewkdM and Liberation .'-’Ultimate Reality (Pira- 
minhikam Vastu) can neither be asserted nor denied 
by knowledge. Knowledge docs nothing else except 
removing ignorance. Shastra only generates right 
knowledge (jflapakam), It does nothing else (na 
karakam).* 

Knowledge of Brahman, which leads to eternal 
bliss, docs not depend on the performance of any act, 
for Brahman is already an accomplished fact. 
Religious acts which lead to prosperity depend on 
human performance. Religious Tests enjoin injunc¬ 
tions or prohibitions. Knowledge merely inslmcls.* 
Knowledge of Brahman culminates in immediate 
experience and is already an accomplished tact. 4 
Action, whether secular or Vedic, can be done, 
niisctone or left undone. Injunctions, prohibitions, 
options, rules and exceptions depend on our thinking. 
But knowledge leaves no option to us for its being this 
or that or for its existence or non-existence, it is not in 
our hands to make, unmake, or change knowledge. Our 
thinking cannot make a pillar a man. Knowledge 
of Brahman, therefore, depends on Brahman itself. 
It is always of the same nature because it depends 

1 Inha-Bhnjra ; 2 , 7, ft, 9, 18; Kcm-Vikyn-Bhi}? * : 1, lnu, 
1.2; Ksthi-Bhis?* : 1.2,1; 1,2, 4; MofldlU-HhStya = 

I, Jot.; 111, I, 4; TaittirIy9'Bhasya: I, I. lot.: Chhlndo 
gva.Bhajsya : I, 1 , Inr.; BrhadlrtnYiles-BhlfF 1: I. 4, 7 ; 
1,4,16; Tf, 4, Int.; III, Int-; Glu-Bliljfa ; Int.; Jl. 
10 ; II, 6<1 ; XVTT1, 66. 

1 BrWS™ny.it:n-Hhajy*: 1, 4, 10. 

1 Shlrlraki-BhiRya : 1, I, !. 

~ ’ —Ibid! 1,1, Z 
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on the existent thing - 1 True knowledge is prod nee l 1 
by Pramanas and conforms to its objects. It can 
neither be produced by hundreds of injunctions nor 
can it be destroyed by hundreds of prohibitions. 
Knowledge is not mental activiry, because it depends 
not on mind but on the existent fact . 1 There is 
also no succession in knowledge. Once it dawns, it 
dawns for ever and at once removes all ignorance and 
consequent y all bondage. liberation, therefore, 
means removal of ignorance by knowledge* That 
blessed person who has realized Reality is liberated 
here and now . 4 'The Shtuti says; ‘iuft as a slough 
ca£t off by a snake lies on an atit-tiifl, similarly does 
this body lie/ This is Jlvanmukd. Final release 
(Vidthamukdj is obtained after the death of the 
body. The bhruti says 'the only delay for him is 
the death of the body.’ Just as a potter's wheel 
goes on revolving for sometime even after the push 
is withdrawn, similarly the body may continue to 
exist even after knowledge has dawned, though all 
attachment wirh the body is cut off. 4 Like an arrow 
shot from the bow, the body continues to reap the 
fruits until it expires - but no new actions are 
accumulated-* 

Ultimate Criterion of Truth ;—We have to discuss 
here the claims M Revelation, Reason and Intuition, 

i ^ wi ^ xn i — n 3 

.l«r« «TI*nll(r IT f%T‘V-Mqi f fWr'RTt^ 'iW\~ 
Tvtarr;! n I fit *% ? 

aw 1 ■ituwi.Nfi tjyq^jfiwrnr 1 

I hid. 

* wrf 5 Jnmjttfqtni * * 33 RtmrtmTfv tuRfo^ 

sjwr, n t yftNMsiAnifi qrtfirfj 5 iwt 1 ^ 5511^ 

^ 1 Ihjd: lil, 2 . 21 . 

» rritfH I I hid: 1 . [, 4. 

* Iff 5 tfnafcfv 1 I hid. 

1 Ibid: iv, 1, IS. 

* Chh*fldi>gya-Bh£sya: V[. 14- 2, 
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cadi of which warns to lie crowned is the ultimate 
criterion of truth in Shaiikafa. Shankar* attaches 
supreme importance to the revealed truths^ of the 
Vedas which arc regarded as the "breath of God,” 
(vasyii nishvasitam vedah.) But it is only jnlnakandn 
that is stressed, not the Larnakand.s ■ He who con¬ 
demns Shahkara as a tncre theologian ''whose faith is 
pinned to the Vedas”, must be either hopelessly 
ignorant of Shankara-Vedanta or be himself nothing less 
than a prejudiced dogmatist. Shankar* never accepts 
the Shruri blindly. It is only because he fully knows 
that the Shruri is the result of the highest intellect of 
the ancient sages, that it is the most valuable pearl 
that the ocean of human experience can ever boast to 
yield after having been churned by the rod of the 
intellect, in short, it is only because Shidkara is fully 
conscious of the fact that the Shrub is the shining 
pure gold tested by the touch-stone of reason and 
experience, that he builds his many-storeyed magtii- 
ficicnt palace of the Advaita on the firm foundation 
of the Shruti, 

Many passages may lie quoted from Shadkara 
where he says that Brahman, being supersonsuous, can 
be realized only through Revelation or Shruti . 1 Here 
too, intellect is not driven out of the palace of philo¬ 
sophy, but kept there as an ancillary to the Revelation - 
Queen.;- 

Shankar* repeatedly asserts that discursive intellect 
cannot grasp Reality. Brahman cannot become the 
object of perception as it has no form, and it does 
not lend itself to inference and other means, as it has 


* For elimply 

ftii ir^r; ttn* 

I .Shjrlraka-Bhlsya : I- t, 4. 
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no characteristic mark . 1 Partly accepting die position 
of Bhartfhiiii which is criticised by Shantaraksiia, 
Shahkam remarks tlm rctts&'jning, because it depends 
on individuals* has no solid fnundstkm. ^uiuenti 
held vaJid by som£* may be proved fallacious by 
ofhcr& more ingenious.* Like Shankara 

declares imellect to be insecure and emphasises 
the Agama. a Bui his criticism is directed towards 
fetfstrAi- Shruti 1 says Shankarst, cannot be set aside by 
mere logical quibbling . 4 A false logician is a cjuibbler 
saying whale ver fie likes . 5 I hey, \i r hojc minds are 
fouled by logical quibbling, .ire to be pitied because 
they do nor know the tradition of the Vedanta . 1 
What grand feats of reasoning are displayed by such 
logicans who are hulls without horns and tails I They 
arc princes among liars and among those who violate 
tin tradition cl Mil- west-. They cannot enter the 
Fort of Brahman which is open only to those who 
are of eiceilent wisdom, who have the knowledge of 
the Shasm and blessings of the teacher , 7 Debaters, 
like carnivorous animals for the sake of bait, fight 
against one another and fall from Reality. Themselves 
deluded they also delude innocent people. It is onlv 
for the sake that people, who desire liberation which 
can he obtained by knowledge alone, should reject 
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false views, says Shankara, that he criticizes other 
doctrines, not for the interest in discussion for its 
own sake.* 

It is, therefore, only logical quibbling or kutarka 
that is condemned by Shankara. Sutarka or intellect 
is admitted as supreme in the phenomenal world 
where its authority is said to be unquestionable. Only 
an intellectual, a rational being can understand the 
meaning of the Shruti. It cannot reveal itself 
to a beast. As Yaska said that he who only 
reads or remembers the Veda but does not under¬ 
stand its meening is only a coolie carrying a load of 
the Veda on his head and is no better than a pillar.* 
Shankara never asks us to accept the Shruti blindly. 
He is never satisfied with a mere quotation from the 
scripture on a vital metaphysical issue but always 
defends it with reason . 3 If we find apparent contra¬ 
dictions in the Shruti, we should interpret other 
passages of the Shruti in the light of that one central 
doctrine of the Shruti which appeals to reason. If 
the Shruti contradicts reason, reason must be our 
guide for it is nearer our experience . 4 Even if 
hundred Shrutis declare with one voice that 
fire is cool and without light or that the Sun does 
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not shine, \\\ cannot accept them.* Reason is the 
sole means of knowing truth and falsity . 1 We cannot 
question the validity of the intellect in tin* phenomenal 
world. Here “You obey it while you rebel,** Even 
the statement that “intellect stands condemned'' must 
be made by intellect ilself - 3 

Inf fa-relational intuition is the animal instinct and 
supra-relational true intuition is the same as Pure 
Reason. Svamihhava or Svanubhfni or immediate 
experience or direct self- realisation is the same as 
Pure Reason. Here finite intellect casts off its garb 
of relations I ity which was put upon it by ignorance 
and becomes one with the Absolute which is Pure 
Consciousness, Discursive intellect confesses its impo- 
tana; only to be rejuvenated with new life and eternal 
vigour, and what appears to be its suicide is, in fact, 
its consecration. Shall w r e not say, then, with deeper 
meaning, that the ultimate criterion of truth in 
Shankar.! is Pure Reason or Pure Intuition in this 
truer sense ? 


1 =rff iftarclHtii+uft ifir I 

GraBJiiwi: XVII1, 66. 

Abo Brbiditisplu,BhJf)'i; II, 1. 20. 
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POST-SHANKAR A VEDANTA 

Mtmiana-Sxnthara-iiqtMiiM i — Before we deal will: 
the Pnft-ShankaritcF., wc may briefly refer to this contrn- 
versr, Tradition identifies lMandana with Sureshvara 
and the latter with Vishvarupa. There is no reason 
to disbelieve rhat the household name of the Sathnvasin 
Sureshvura, the famous disciple Of bliahhani, tvas 
Vtshvarfipa, Bur the identification of Manana with 
Sureshvara is a very controversial matter. Prof. M- 
lliriyaniui has challenged the traditional view by pointing 
out important doctrinal divergences between Mandaiia 
and Surcslivara. 1 And Prof. S. Kuppuswami Shagtri 
has rried to give a death-blow to this tradition in his 
long Introduction to the Brahmasiddhi. The following 
have been pointed out by these scholars as the important 
doctrinal differences between Mandam and Sureshvara : 
(l) Mandana advocates Dfsdsfjtivadi — later on 
championed by PraHshinanda—'by main¬ 
taining that the seat, support or locus 
(Ashraya) of Avidya is the individual Jiva, 
while Brahman is only the object (Vi say a) 
of Avidya. Neither in itself nor as condi¬ 
tioned by or reflected in Maya is Brahman 
the cause of this world. It is only the 
individual Jivas who on account of their 
in he rent ignorance (NaisargikT Avidya) create 
the world-appearance which is destroyed by 
adventitious knowledge (Agantuki Vidyi). 
Individual experiences agree due to similarity 
and not due to identity- The world- 
appearance has no objective bads. Surcshvara 
rejects this distinction maintaining, with 

1 J.ELA.S., 1923 and lnrii«Wfv.n r.i rive Naijkirmyi- 

siddhL 
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Sliadkara, t hat Brahman itself is both the 
locus imi! the object of Avidyi, The contro- 
% r crsy led, brer on, to the two important 
schools of Adyajta Vcdanta 3 the Bhimari 
School of Vachaspati who toll owed Mand^nsb 
and [he Vj varaiifi School of Prakashiuman 
who followed Surcshvara. 

( 2 ) Aland/, m maintains Pmsafikhvanavada, The 
knowledge arising out of the Upanifjtdic 
MflUvSkyas is only mediate, indirect and 
relational- I-iteration is ihe direct realisation 
of Brahman. lienee this knowledge in order 
to lead to liberie ion mu& have its mcdiacy 
removed by meditation or Upasana, Suresh- 
vara rejects this and T following Shadkara, 
strongly upholds the view that knowledge 
arising one of the Mahivakyaa is at once 
i mi mediate and directly leads to liberation, 
while Upasaru, howsoever useful it may be 
towards liberation, cannot be taken as the 
cause of liberation, Afahlvakya-jnana i$ as 
direct as the knowledge produced by the 
Statement l( Thou art the tenth " 1 In die parable 
m which each one of the ten persons, leaving 
out himself, counted only nine. 

( 3 ) Manebru supports Hhavadvaita on Sadadvaita 
or Ens-Momsm. Brahman is the only positive 
entity and monism excludes only another 
positive entity. Dissolution of Ignorance 
(Avidyidhvariisa or Prapaflehabhiva) is a 
negative reality and its exigence docs not 
violate monism. But according to Shuikara 
and Sureshvjira, negation as a separate entity 
cannot esiSt. Dissolution of ignorance is 
not a negative entity; it is at once positive 
Brali manhood, 

( 4 ) Mariana Favour Jnlna-karma samuchchaya- 
vada. He has a leaning towards MimimsI 
Performance of Vedic rites is very conducive 
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towards liberation. Ignorance is removed 
by Ignorance (Actions) alone and when it 
has been thus removed what remains is Pure 
Knowledge. Sureshvara is a bitter enemy 
of such combination. Like night and day, 
acdon and knowledge can never combine. 
Action may be useful for purification, but 
it is knowledge and knowledge alone which 
leads to liberation. 

(5) For Mandana, real liberation is Videha-mukti. 
He regards Jivanmuktas as highly advanced 
Sadhakas only, not Siddhas. For Sureshvara, 
who follows Shadkara, Jivan-mukti is real 
mukti and Jivanmuktas are Siddhas. 

(6) Mandana accepts Viparita-khyati while 
Sureshvara accepts Anirvachaniya-khyati. 

(7) Mandana’s attitude towards Shankara is that 
of a self-confident rival teacher of Advaita 
and his Brahma-siddlii is based on the 
PraSthana-traya of Vedanta, while Sureshvara 
frankly admits that he is a devoted disciple 
of Shankara and he bases his works on the 
Shadkara-Bhasya. 

Professors Hiriyamia and ShaStri also maintain that 
in none of the available authoritative works on Advaita 
is Mandana identified with Sureshvara, while in some 
works on Vedanta, they are distinguished as two different 
persons. The tradition which identifies them is based 
on works dealing with the life of Shankara which are a 
hopeless mixture of legend and history. 

We readily admit the doctrinal divergences between 
Mandana and Sureshvara pointed out by these learned 
scholars. Existing evidence goes in favour of Mandana 
and Sureshvara being two different persons. But 
there is one fact which cannot be easily dismissed. There 
is Still room for the hypothesis that Vishvarupa Mishra 
whose pet or popular name or title might have been 
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Manama, and wlio was probably at the end of a long 
lini- of Pic-ShaAkaritc teachers of Advaita who acco¬ 
modated Mimimsi algo, came under the spell of 
Shankar,i, modified and changed his views, became 
a devoted disciple of Shankara, and was then known 
as die Samnyasin Sureshvara. There is room for the 
evolution of the ideas of a man and more so when he 
comes under rhe spdl rtf ,i great personality. Moreover, 
manj parallel passages are found in the Brahmasiddhi 
M Mandana and Brliiidannynka-varri ka of Surcshvara. 1 
Nothing can be said with absolute certainty and the 
controversy, therefore, requires further research. Here 
we $FiaJ| refer to the author of the Brahmasiddbi as 
Mandana and t< ■ die author of the Naifkarmyasiddhi 
and Vartika as Suteshvara. 

I viqyd or AUyJ :—Avidya or Ignorance, says 
Miiadtiiw, is called Maya or illusion and Michya- 
bhfisa or False Appearance hecauje ir is neither the 
characteristic nature (Svabhava) of Brahman nor an 
entity differenr from Brahman (Arrhimanim). ft is 
neither real (Sail) nor absolutely unreal (AtyantamasatT), 
It it is tlu* characteristic nature of something else, then 
whether it is identical with or different from it, it is a 
reality and cannot be called Avidya. On the other 
hand, if it is absolutely unreal, then it is like the sky- 
lotus and can serve no practical purpose which in fact 
it does, ft is therefore indescribable (AnirvachanlyS) 
as ir can be descrilicd neither as exigent nor as non¬ 
existent, And ail philosophers in order to be consistent 
tnuft necessarily accept it as such. 1 

Mandana maintains that the locus of Avidyi is the 
individual jiva. Ultimately the Jivas are Identical 
with the Brahman bur phenomenally they are diverse. 
Diversity is the product of Avidya. Brain nan cannot 

1 Prof. P. P. Suhrahmanya SiftriV F,, re word to rhe Brahma- 

siddhi; p„ s-xiii, 

* i BimhiMsiddhi: p, 'A 
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be diverse because being of the nature of Pure Conscious¬ 
ness it is devoid of Avi lya. This Avidya should not 
belong to the Jfvas because the JIvas themselves are 
the product of this Avidya. Thus Avidya can belo lg 
neither to the Brahman nor to the Jivas. But this, 
says Mandana, should not shock us because Avidya 
is itself an inconsistent category and that therefore its 
relation with the Jivas should also be inconsistent. 
If Avidya becomes a consistent category, it would 
no more remain Avidya, but would become real. 1 

Avidyopadanabhedavadins propose another solution 
which may be accepted. They say that Avidya depends 
on the Jivas and the Jivas themselves depend on Avidya 
and this cycle is beginningless so that, like the seed 
and the sprout, there is neither an ultimate beginning 
of Avidya nor of the Jivas. 2 If Brahman is tainted 
with Avidya then even the liberated soul would remain 
ignorant; and if Brahman itself is bound and becomes 
afterwards liberated, then the liberation of one would 
mean the liberation of all. Thus it is clear that Avidya 
cannot belong to Brahman. 8 It belongs to the Jivas. 4 
Through Avidya the Jivas become entangled in the 
cycle of birch and death and through Vidya they become 
liberated. Avidya is inherent in them; Vidya is not 
natural to them. This inherent ignorance is destroyed 
by adventitious knowledge. 6 Hearing of the Vedanta 
texts, right thinking, meditation etc. help the dawn 
of true knowledge by which one attains to Brahmanhood. 
Explaining the 11th Verse of the Isha (Avidyaya mrtyum 
tirtva vidyaya-mrtamashnute), Mandana remarks that 

1 f? 1TPTT I TTnfvrRR 7 WFTT 

wm I Ibid: p. 10. 

* Ibid p. 10. 

» Ibid: p. 12. 

4 * VSm: | Ibid : p. 12. 

1 ' Ibid: p. 12. 
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Ignorance (Avidya) can be destroyed by Ignorance 
(Karma etc.) alone and when it has been thus destroyed, 
what remains is Pure Knowledge or the Immortal Self 
shining in its Pure Consciousness. 1 

Mandana accepts two kinds of Avidya—absence 
of knowledge (Agrahana) and positive wrong knowledge 
(Anvathagrahana). Vachaspati Misht’a, following 
Mandana remarks that Brahman is associated with 
two kinds of Ignorance (Avidva-dvitaya-sachiva).* One 
is the psychological ignorance. It is, as explained by 
Amaiananda, “the preceding series of beginningless 
false impressions” (Purvapurvabhrama-samskara). The 
other is an objective entity forming the material cause 
of the mind as well as of the material world outside. 
It is positive (Bhavarupa), beginningless (Anadi), 
objective (Jada), and of tne nature of power (Shakti). 
It is indescribable (Anirvachaniya). It is the material 
Stuff the appearances are made of. Like the Prakrti 
of Yoga, it is this Avidya into which all world-products 
together with psychological ignorance and false impres¬ 
sions disappear during Maha-pralaya, where they remain 
as potential capacities (Suksmena shaktirupena) r and 
out of which they appear again. 

The locus of Avidya, according to Vachaspati 
also, is the JIva. The illusion is psychological for 
which each individual is himself responsible. Now, 
a difficulty arises: Avidya resides in the Jiva, but the 
Jiva is himself a product of Avidya. Mandana says 
that Avidya, being itself inconsistent, its relation with 
the Jiva is also inconsistent. He also accepts the view 
of the Avidyopadanabhedavadin that they form a 
beginninglcss cycle. Vachaspati solves the difficulty 
by maintaining that the Jiva arises due to a false illusion 
which illusion itself is due to another previous false 
illusion and so on ad infinitum , that psychological 
ignorance is a beginninglcss chain of false illusions 


1 Ibid: p. 13. 


' Bhatmtl: Opening verse. 
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in which each succeeding illusion is due to its preceding 
illusion, 

An appearance, says Vachaspnti, is an appearance 
because it is wrongly identified with die self-revealing 
Consciousness and is thus given a semblance of reality. 
It is afterwards subkted by right knowledge. 
Appearances, in order to he appearances, nm£t be con¬ 
fused with Brahman. So Avidya has Brahmin as its 
object, which it hides and through which it makes its 
appearances appear, Appear^aces are neither cxjftcnt 
(Sat) nor non-cjdftent (Asat), neither real nor unreal. 
They :irc not existent because they arc contradicted 
afterwards. They arc not non-existent like the horns 
of a liare because they appear, they arc expressed, 
they are experienced as real. 'Ihey arc not real because 
they are made of Avidy-2. They arc not unreal because 
they have Brahman, with which they are confused, 
as fheir underlying ground. When Brahman is realized 
they are set aside because their very existence is due 
to thdr being confused with Br;thimn- 

Tor Stfrtsfattffti, unlike Niand&na and Yichaspatt, 
Avidya is based, not on the individual Jlva, buf 
on the Brahman itself. Brahman is the locus as well 
as the object of Avidya. It is the Pure Self or the 
Brahman itself which through Avidya appears as this 
world. Avidyfi is beginningless error (BhrSnttshcbi- 
rantani). It is the root-cause of simsSra and is sublatcd 
by knowledge. 1 It is indescribable as it is neither 
real nor unreal. It is an inconsistent category, a self- 
contradictory principle. Had it been consistent, it 
would not have been Avidya at all. It is based on 
Brahman and yet at rhe same time it is a baseless illusion 
opposed to all reason and cannot Stand a logical scrutiny 
even as darkness cannot Stand the Sun.* Nothing can 

i Niigkirnipfidrfhi s 11, 103, 

1 ipT TnfHFrtMMT ( 

ST r?RTt SI trft ^ *i| fxwTfTtt II : la < 6 *- 
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surpass the inconsistency and shamelessness of Avidya ; 
it despises the logical reality as well as the ontological 
Absolute an«J yet it exists as the Brahman itself l 1 

Padmapada, Piakashatma and has vujnaimi also 
believe that Brahman itself is the locus as well as the 
object of .Avidya. Avidyi, says Pddmttpdik, is a begin* 
nirtgless (Anadi), material (Jagitmika) power (Sliakii). 
Its Function is to obstruct the sc If-re veiling nature of 
Brahman. It is the canvas on which are painted ig¬ 
norance, Actions and Past Impressions—a complex 
which produces the individual jivas. 8 Brahman re¬ 
flected in Avidya is the Java (Praiibimbavada), The 
Jiva is a complex (Granthi) of Brahman or Atman 
and Avidyi, ju£t as a "red crystal" is a combination 
of the really white crystal and the reflection in it of 
the Ted flower. This ego-complex is the main pillar 
of this world-theatre. 3 

Avidya Is also called Adhyasa or superi imposition. 
It is the appearance of "this” (Aiadrupa) as "that” 
(Tadrupa). It is the appearance: of a thing^ (this) as 
that thing (that) which in fact it is not (Atadrupc tsidru- 
pavabhisah), This, verily, is false (Mi tbya), Padmapida 
distinguishes between the two meanings of falsehood. 
Il may mean, firstly, simple negation (Apaluia vavachana), 
and secondly, something indescribable (Aniryachaiilya- 
tavAChana).* Avidyi is not a simple negation ; it is 
something which cannot be described either as.real or as 
unreal- It is an inconsistent category. There is nothing 
impossible for Mav5- It is expert in making even the 
impossible appear as possible.® 

i I <mznbrfsimiT ft Ffrwffinwfr i 
swivf frttWyg finsfir II Ibid : in, i n. 

* gfhresrrTf fc * it^^m re fe fr iT - ErgftrfrT: i ibid r p. 20. 

1 I III I *j« W Hi I Ibid : p- 35, 

* fqvrrTT^T rsjiffSTf^Wrdh4 'N1^ 14 'HT* \ Ibid : p. 4- 

1 ^ fk »i? <iwm^r oTTwfN =tni i jmvmrfiTRTirRriraTT fe nr i 

Ibid : p. 23. 
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Prakdska!m3 elaborates these ideas and proves 
that Avidyi is sojneLliirtg positive (Bhivarilpi). Padma- 
pada says that Brahman associated with Aliya is the 
cause of this world-appearance, PrakashStma points 
out three possible alternatives: (1) Both Btahttian 
and Maya, like two twisted threads of a rope, are the 
joint cause of this world.; (2) Brahman having Maya as 
its power is the cause ; and (3) Brahman having Maya 
supported on it is the cause. But in all these alter-j 
natives it is die Brahman which is the cause since Mlyl 
is regarded as dependent on it. 1 

.f arviijMtwa Muni also holds that Brahman is the 
locus and the object of Avidyi. Avidya, renting on 
Brahman and obscuring its real nature, gives rise to 
threefold appearances; God (Ishvara), Soul (Jiva) and 
Nature (Jagat). Alt the three are ultimately unreal 
because Avidya has no independent Status- When 
Brahman is associated with Avidya, there arc two false 
entities—(1) Avidva. and (2) Brahman associated with 
Avidya. Reality is the Pute Brahman, the true ground 
(Adhlsthana) which underlies all appearances. BraJiman 
associated with Avidya is only a false Adhata- Sarva- 
jMtnu Muni holds that illusion is not psychological 
but transcendental, Avidya resides neither in the 
individual java (which is itself a product of AvidyS) 
nor in the Pure Brahman (which in fact Avidya cannot 
touch), but in Brahman as it reveals itself as the individual 
Jivas (Pratyak-chit).’ 

Vmuktatmi says that AvidyS or May a is neither 
identical with nor different from nor both identical 
with ant! different from Brahman. If it is to be sonn> 
thing substantial or real (Vastu) it must fall within one 
of these alter natives. Bui it falls within neither. Hence 
it is not teal. Bui it is not absolutely unreal (AvaStu) 
too, for it is expressed and experienced in ordinary life. 

) PaftelupiJiki-Vivai'jM : p, 212. 

■ &ali^pa-Sb3rlr>b : II, 211. 
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Hence, the: only conclusion to which we ate drawn is 
that it is indescribable (Anircachanlya). Bui it is 
indescribable, Stresses Vimuktarmi, only in the ;,ense 
thai it cannot be described either as real ur as unreal, 
and not in the sense that nothing whatsoever can be 
said about it, 1 

Thus Maya is regarded by him as ignorance, as 
positive, as power, as indescribable and as the material 
cause of all world-appearances,* * Though indescribable, 
it can tie destroyed by knowledge, since by its very 
nature it is such that it cannot resist the Stroke of know¬ 
ledge.* To Stop at the world-appearance is to confess 
philosophical impotence, Avidya is not real, for the real 
is only the Brahman. Avidya is not unreal, for it is 
experienced as real. This indescribable nature of Avidya 
makes it an inconsistent category'. But this Sadas&dvj- 
laksanat vi or Anirvachatilyatva or Durnirupatva or 
Durghatatva of Avidya is not its defect but its glory, 
for had Avidya been not such, it would not have been 
Avidya at ail, 4 

Avidya, for Shrtharfa also, is ignorance, is positive, 
is material, and is indescribable as it is neither real nor 
unreal- It is therefore false, 

Avidya or Ajnana, says Chstsukha, is beginningless 
and positive and is destroyed by knowledge.* Ignorance 

1 astfwiMJin i 

Itt*-siddhi; p. 35. 

« Ibid: p. 69. 

» ftnrT I Ibtdt VIII, 4, 

<RT: i| Ibid : VIII. 18 . 

1 TjUW n (I I 

tl Ibid : !, 140 . 
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is in fact neither positive nor negative, yet it is called 
positive to emphasize the fact that it is not merely 
negative. 1 An example illustrating the positive character 
of ignorance is: “I do not know whether what you 
say is true”. Here what is said is known but it is not 
known whether it is true. Another example is when 
one, after deep sleep, gets up and says : ‘I slept happily; 
I knew nothing”. This is a positive experience of 
ignorance in deep sleep. 8 The knowers of Vedanta have 
declared that all things are the objects of the self-reveal¬ 
ing Consciousness either as known or as unknown. 8 

An objection is raised by Prabhakara that the false 
cannot be presented in experience. Experience is 
always of the true and error is due, not to misappre¬ 
hension, but to non-apprehension of difference. Refuting 
this Akhyati view, Chitsukha remarks that as long as 
error lasts, the object is not remembered but actually 
presented to consciousness. The presentation of the 
false, therefore, is a fact of experience. The presented 
silver (in the case of shell-silver) cannot be called abso¬ 
lutely non-exiStent like the hare’s horn as that cannot 
be presented even in illusion or error. Its practical 
reality is admitted. Nor can it be called existent for 
it is contradicted afterwards. It is therefore indefinable 
or indescribable. It is exacdy this character of being 
indescribable either as existent or as non-existent, says 
Chitsukha, that constitutes the falsity of all world-experi¬ 
ences. Udayana’s criticism that ‘indefinability’ means 
the inability to define or describe, i.e. the silence of the 
ignorant (Niruktiviraha) misses the mark for the term 
‘indefinable’ or ‘indescribable’ in Vedanta means that 
which cannot be described either as real or as unreal. 4 

* * rr ^ T n i <rr«< ^ ‘H ’»r f7 ra R^n r? f^g T »i i *f i^ <i T nHcdluuid i ibid. 

* Ibid : pp. 58-59. 

* 3W ^ ^ ifldd^l <H5Tldd4l *T tnfST- 

I Ibid : p. 60. 

4 7 n?r 1 

«TT^ II' Ibid: p. 79. 
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Similarly Atiandajhdnti also says that indeseribabifity 
is not inability to describe ; its essence lies in proving 
that all possible ways in which the opponent wants 
to describe a diing are untenable.! 

Avidya, for If/ilyarufjjj too, is a beginning Jess 
power which A neither real nor unreal, It cannot 
Stand dialectical scrutiny. The essential nature of 
Avidya consists in this rhac it cannot be described in 
any way by the hnin intellect and it is therefore false 
fur it cannot bear logical examination. 1 When true 
knowledge dawns, Avidya with all its world-products 
is realised as something which never was, never is and 
never will be red* This indcilnability i$ not a defect 
but a merit of Avidya A Avidya is the same as Mlva 
for both are indefinable.® 

Atman or brahman Atman or Bcfthmaii is the 
only reality, ft is the locus and the object of Avidya. 

It is the ground underlying all world-appearances. 
Diversity, says Aiandantt, is rooted in unity and not 
vk« versa. One secs many reflections of the Moon in 
many moving ripples of water. Hut the Moon does not 
become many on account of i ts reflections in various 
waves. It is absurd to believe that so many reflected 
“Moons appear as one Moon. Similarly it is far more 

1 »pt *r0 \ 

srr ^ n Tirka-SaAgmh* ? 

P- 136. 

^ WWlsOTUTSfVBTS^RT Hfl f ti riH I Df-Virtiki-sin : 

Ini., Atihikiripadksi: 115 . 

atlwann" j 
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reasonable to believe that one Brahman on account of 
its special potency appears as the world of diverse 
phenomenal objects than to believe that diverse pheno¬ 
menal objects on account of false notion of similarity 
appear as if they are one. All difference is, therefore, 
grounded in the supreme Brahman. 1 

Reality, says Sureshvara , is one and so diversity 
cannot be ultimate. The unqualified non-dual Absolute 
which transcends human thought is described in innu¬ 
merable inadequate ways by different people just as in 
the famous parable of the ‘Blind Men and the Elephant,' 
the same elephant was described in various inadequate 
ways by the blind men. 2 Everything else may change, 
everything else may be destroyed, everything else may 
be momentary except this self because the very concep¬ 
tions of change, destruction and momentariness pre¬ 
suppose it. 3 This Self is the judge pre-supposing 
whose existence and to whom addressing their case, 
philosophers, like lawyers, propelled by heated and 
head-aching arguments, feverishly fight and delude 
each other. 4 

Reality, according to Vachaspati , is the Pure Self 
(Svaprakasha Chit) which is Pure Consciousness or the 
self-luminous immediate self-revelation which can never 
be contradicted. It is the underlying ground of all 
phenomena. Maya or Avidya may be regarded as 
the pivot of Advaita provided we do not forget that 
the Reality which underlies the world-appearence is 

1 Brahmasiddhi: II, 32. 

* OrfiTFTt jsfsfa: I 

^rfer: n 

Naijkarmyasiddhi: II, 93. 

* erjprfjf f§ i ibid: n, 78. 

|| Ibid: II, 59. 
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Brahman. The thesis which Vimuktama has proved 
is not maya, but Brahman as it underlies Maya. 1 

Padmapada says that the nature of the self is pure 
self-revealing Consciousness which, when appearing 
with and manifesting the objects is called experience 
° r i ^ lu ^ > ^ lava > when shining forth by itself is called 
the Atman. 2 Prakdshatma also maintains that Con- 
ciousness is self-revealing and that its manifestation 
is due to no other cause. 3 

Chitsukha gives a full exposition of the Self. He 
takes many definitions of self-revelation (Svaprakasha) 
and rejects them after dialectical examination. He then 
offers his own definition. Self-revelation, says Chit¬ 
sukha, may be defined as that which is entitled to be 
called immediate even though it cannot be known 
as an object of knowledge. 4 Desires, feelings, will, 
emotions and other subjective states are not cognized 
in the same way in which external objects are. 
Though they appear to be immediate, they have really 
no right to be called immediate for they are only 
unreal impositions on the self-revealing Consciousness. 
External objects, on the other hand, though they are 
found to be unreal and therefore non-immediate when 
the self is realized, yet so far as the phenomenal 
existence is concerned, have every right to be 
called immediate ; but they are known as objects of 
knowledge. It is only the self which is immediate and 
yet not an object of knowledge. Our definition, there- 
fore, has the merit, says Chitsukha, of distinguishing 
self-revelation from the mental states on the one hand 
and from the external objects on the other. * 6 

1 | I$tasiddhi: p. 347. 

2 Panchapadika : 19. 

1 Panchapadika-Vivarana : p. 52. 

4 t vwrwv?: i 

I Tattvapradlpika : p. 9. 

6 Ibid : pp. 9-11. 
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Moreover, besides being immediate, self-revelation 
can also be inferred. The inference is as follows; 

Immediate Experience is Self-revealing, 
because it is immediate; 

That which is not immediate cannot be sell- 
revealing, as for example, a pot. 1 

The main argument in favour of self-revelation is 
that if the existence of the ultimate sell-revealing 
Consciousness is not admitted, infinite regress would 
yawn licfore us. Again, the fact of experience tfsen 
proves that immediate experience is sett-revealing 
because none can doubt his own experience or can 
stand iti need of confirming or corroborating it. 
Everything else may be doubted, everything else may 
require proof, but not the self-revealing Gmsciousacss 
because even the notions of doubt and proof 
presuppose it.* 

This self-revealing Consciousness is not ihe cons¬ 
ciousness of consciousness or awareness of awareness 
like the Anuvyavasaya of the Naiyiyikn or the jflitati 
of the Mimimsaka, for this conception is not tenable. 
Whets one says : *1 know that I know the pot, what 
hapfiens is that the first awareness has already ceased 

when the second awareness begins and so the former 
awareness cannot be directly cognised by the subsequent 
awareness. So when one knows that one knows the 

E ot, i t is only the cognized object, the por, that is 
nown, not the knowledge. 4 

The self-revealing Consciousness is the Self itself 
for the Self is of the nature of sell-revealing Cons¬ 
ciousness (Alma samvidrupah). Except that of identi ty 

* Htftf+mi, *** ^ 1 

* *" Ibid; p. 11. 

1 Ibid: p, 16. 

* r^rftsrt wz ftrfvnr^nffint ^ § 

ft* i Ibid: p. 18 . 
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there tin be no relation between Consciousness and 
be:tJ When the Sbruti says that the sight of the 
seer is never destroyed, it only stresses that knowledge 
is etc mar; it does nor in fact declare any connection 
between the sight and the seer or the knowledge and 
the knower. It says so on account of the convention 
or usage of language, like the phrase 'the head of 
Kahu even when there is no difference between 
Rahu and the head. 3 


D&kctical argumnts far tfc ultimate unreality of 
difjtrwctf Binhrutin, according to Manfuia, i<f the 
only reality and if docs not tolerate difference. Monism 
alone can explain all philosophical concepts sailsfac¬ 
ton [y. Ultimately the subject-object dualitv must be 
transcended. If it were real, then the gulf between 
the two could never be bridged over and the two 
could never be related. The absolutely pure Self 
(Dra^ta) which knows no change can never be reaJJv 
related to the changing objects (Drshya.).® 

Aiandana tries to refute difference by means of 
dialectical arguments* In iracr* he ays^ wc do not 
perceive any “difference. 1 * Three alternatives are possi¬ 
ble regarding perception : (1) perception rmv manifest 
a positive object; (2) ir may distinguish m object 
frum other objects ; and (3) it may manifest i posi¬ 
tive object and may also distinguish it frnrn other 
objects. Jn the third alternative again there arc three 
possibilities : (a) manifestation of a positive object 
and its distinction from other objects may be simul¬ 
taneous (h) first there may be positive manifestation 
ana then negative distinction; and (c) fir4 there may 
be negative distinction and then positive manifestation.^ 


1 JllHirHHl; I Ibid : p , 21 

1 Ibid. 
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* Ibid : p, 44. 
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Now, in the first alternative where only a posi¬ 
tive object is manifested, no ‘difference’ is perceived. 
The second alternauve is untenable because pure 
negation is an impossibility. Perception always 
manifests some positive object; it does not negate 
anything. Hence perception cannot reveal mere 
difference. 1 Possibilities (a) and (c) of the third alter¬ 
native are untenable for positive manifestation and 
negative distinction can be neither simultaneous nor can 
there be first negative distinction without positive 
manifestation. Negation is necessarily rooted in affir¬ 
mation. Difference or distinction is a relation between 
two positive objects which it presupposes. Even the 
negation of a non-entity like the sky-lotus is only a 
denial of the false relation between two positive entities 
—the sky and the lotus. Possibility (b) of the third 
alternative is also untenable, for perception is one 
unique process and there cannot be two or more 
moments in it.* 

There can be four possible conceptions, says Man- 
dana, regarding unity and diversity : 

(1) Either we should say like Mtmamsaka Samsar- 
guvidins that both unity and diversity are 
separately real; 

(2) Or we should say like Bhartrprapancha and 
the Jaina Anskantavadins that reality is both 
unity and diversity ; 

(3) Or we should say like the Buddhist (Sva- 
tantra-vijnanavadins) Ayantikabhedavadins that 
only diversity is real and that unity is an 
appearence; 

(4) Or we should say like the Vedantin Abhe- 
davadins that only unity is real and that 
diversity is an appearence. 3 

1 n fi rtfrqw : i 

dfRHtfr r il Ibid : p. 39. 

• Ibid: pp. 39-45. * Ibid: p. 60. 
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vehemently criticizes the first three views 
showing their hollowness and upholds the fourth view. 

Against the first view he remarks that things 
cannot be twofold in their nature, that it is impossible 
to imagine logically that realities can be two or 
more. 


Again* the second view he urges that it is 
absurd to imagine that the same thing can be unity 
well as diversify both. Admitting and negating 
the same thing in the same breath, the theory c% 
Probability lands in monstrous philosophical contradic* 


1 he third view is that of the Suatoato^VijMmt- 
vQdtm. They maintain that objects by their very 
nature arc different from one another arid that there¬ 
fore who, an object is perceived its difference from 
other objects is also perceived simultaneously by that 
very act. Man dam replies that if difference be the 
very natuic of things, then all things would be of 
me nature of difference and thus there would be no 
difference among them at all. Again, difference being 
torniless, the objects themselves would be ‘‘formless." 
Again difference is of the nature of negation and there¬ 
fore objects themselves would be of the nature ofnega- 
tion. Again, difference being dual or plural, no 
objLti would be regarded as a single object because 
the same thing cannot be both one and many. 1 

The Buddhist replies that an object is regarded 
as essentially of the nature of difference only in 
relation to other objects and not in relation to itself. 
Magana rejoins that objects arc produced from 
their own causes and they do not, for their existence 
stand in need of a relation to other objects. Relation 
is a mental operation. Tt is subjective, ft cannot, 

1 ITOW, 4* ^ FIT? t Ibid: pp. 47-48. 
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therefore, be called the essential nature of [fangs which 
arc objective* i 

The Buddhist tries to prove die difference among 
objects by his theory of efficient causation* But 
Mariana points out that he cannot do so* The 
same fire, for example may ‘bum’ and at another 
time may’cook’, and still at another time may simply 
‘shed light'. The difference between the burning, 
cooking and illuminating activities of the same arc 
does not prove that they are really ‘‘three" different 
fires. It only proves [hat differences arc unreal 
because they are grounded in the same tire . 2 Similarly 
the so-called diversity of die phenomenal world is 
rooted in the supreme Bra hm an. The Buddhist objects 
that things ate different from one another because 
they have got different potencies or powers. If there 
were only unity and no diversity then there would 
have been simultaneous production and destruction of 
all tilings and then milk would have produced oil 
»nd oilseeds curd. Manama replies that the 50 -cailed 
different potencies or powers arc in fact only different 
qualities of the same thing like the burning, cooking 
and illuminating qualities of the same fire. Difference 
in qualities does nor imply difference in substance. 
Just as the same fire hits diverse activities of burning, 
cooking and illuminating, similarly it is the extra¬ 
ordinary potency of the one supreme Braltman, a 
potency which is licyond human thought tliat enables 
the Brahman to appear as this diverse phenomenal 
world.’ Differences, therefore, arc purely imaginary. 

Man dam supports the fourth view which advocates 
that unity alone is real while diversity is only ati 

1 ■ftoaWwi 1 n fe » Ibid = p- +8- 

> nfiHwnA # 3 trafi 1 

asi£II*fa*lliM II Jhiti: p- 50. 

1 IhLd: pp. 54-55. 
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appearence. The Moon does not become “many 
Moons” on account of being reflected in various 
waves. 1 Difference is an appearence and is grounded 
in Brahman and not vice versa. 

Vimuktatma also observes that difference is unreal 
and is rooted in the Brahman. He says that the relation 
between the perceiver (drk) and the perceived (drshya) 
or between the conscious subject and the external 
objects is indescribable and therefore false. The 
subject and the object are neither different nor identical 
nor both. 

The self and the world are not different because 
difference is possible between two perceived entities 
and the self is never perceived. 2 Again, difference is 
not of the nature (Svarupa) of the differing entities; 
for had it been so, difference would not have been 
dependent on a reference to another. Nor is difference 
a characteristic (Dharma) different from rhe differing 
entities ; for in that case this difference, in order to be 
known, would require another difference and the 
latter yet another and so on ad infinitum Again, the 
perceiving Self, being self-luminous, is always present 
and can never be negated. So neither negation nor 
difference is possible. The perceiving Self is of the 
nature of perception hence its non-perception is impos¬ 
sible. Negation is of the nature of non-perception. 
Hence negation is impossible. And difference is of the 
nature of negation. So difference too is impossible. 8 

The perceiving Self and the perceived world are 
also not identical: for if they were so, the perceiver 
would be characterized by all the limitations and 

rr^rrrf ii ibid: p. 72. 

1 I I?tasiddhi: p. 2. 

* Ibid : pp. 3-10. 
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differences of the perceived world. Simultaneous 
perception (Sahopalarnbha) c an n ot prove their identity, 
for thev are perceived as two and not one.* Moreover, 
the perceiver is sclf-himiiiotis and is never cognized 
as an object, while the perceived is never sclf-fcvealing 
is always cognized as an object and cannot be ex¬ 
perienced independently of die perceiver. Again, ii 
they were identical, all ordinary experiences ami pra¬ 
ctices of this world would come toa standstill. So the 
Self which is pure Consciousness can never be identified 
with the perceived world" 

And tht Self and the world, again, cannot be 
regarded as both identical and different; for the tilleda- 
bheda view is self-contradictory, Identity and difference 
are opposed like light and darkness. 

So the manifold world-appearcnce is neither different 
from nor identical with nor both different from and 
identical with the Pure be3f. a The world therefore is 
false and with it all its "■‘difference" is also false. 

5/trf/iarja also asserts that neither perception nor 
inference can contradict the ultimate fact of non-duality 
as taught in the Upaaijads. Difference is unreal. It 
cannot be the essential nature of things that differ 
(Svarfipabhcda), because had It been that it would 
have been identical with the differing things them¬ 
selves, Again, difference cannot be mutual negation 
(Anyonyabbava) like that pot is the negation of doth 
and cloth is the negation of pot, because if the iden¬ 
tity of the pot and the cloth were absolutely unreal, 
then the negation of such identity would also be 
absolutely meaningless. Again, difference cannot be 

1 sTttfsr 4'fi*4e r*’HdH'h*t<i Trrfv, ^<^1 

I : pp- 13-14. 

a yewel i [hi!: P- *4. 
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regarded as the possession of opposite characteristics 
(Vaidharmya), because were it so then these opposite 
characteristics would require Further opposite charac¬ 
teristics to distinguish them from one another and so 
on ad infinitum. Difference, therefore, is unreal. It is 
a product ot Avidya. From the empirical view¬ 
point it is valid because we perceive it. We do not 
say, says Shrfhaisa, that difference is absolutely unreal. 
We deny only its ultimate reality. 1 The empirical 
validity of difference, however, cannot contradict die 
ultimate reality of Advaiia,, for the two arc on two 
different levels. Difference is due to Avidya and so it 
is ultimately unreal. To contradict Advaita we require 
an ultimately real difference and such difference is an 
impossibility. 1 The reality of Advaita cannot be set 
aside even by hundreds of arguments. 3 To reject 
Advaita is to throw away the most precious wish- 
fd idling jewel fortunately procured, into the deep sea.* 

Madhusudarta Sctrsst>nti in his Advaira-siddhi, which 
he wrote to prove the truth of non-dualism and to 
reject the views of the opponents, 5 ruthlessly enri¬ 
ches the Dvattifls and refutes all their arguments in 
favour of difference. Vyassitjrtha, the author of 
Nyayamrta, is his main target. 

* n tt -sera ir-MifE$M*iwj*rv3T*r■» f^m rnff i fty g- 

i srfinjifoimHrt 3 tj* \ 

Khandiiu-Khandj -Khidp : p. 56, 
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Further Dialectical Exposition of the Ultimate Unreality 
of the World and Dialectical Refutation of the Categories and 
Concepts of the Intellect :— 

Shrtharsa and Chitsukha undertake a thorough 
enquiry into the nature of the categories and concepts 
of the intellect and point out their utter dialectical 
hollowness. Their main polemic is against Nyaya. 
The Naiyayikas and the Mimamsakas have given various 
definitions of right knowledge (Prama), of the means of 
right knowledge (Pramana) such as perception, in¬ 
ference etc., of the various categories of experience 
(Padartha) such as substance, qualities etc., and of the 
concepts involved in these categories. Shrlharsa and 
Chitsukha take all these definitions one by one, merci¬ 
lessly criticize them and with their irresistable dialectic 
tear them into pieces pointing out that they are all 
“baseless fabrics of a vision that leaves nothing behind.” 

All that is known (Prameya) has a defined real 
existence, says the Naiyayika. All that is known is 
indefinable and therefore unreal, rejoin Shrihar$a and 
Chitsukha. Reality is Pure Consciousness which can 
be directly realized but cannot be known by discursive 
intellect. It is beyond the four categories of under¬ 
standing. Like the Chatuskotivinirmukta of the Shunya- 
vadins, Shtihar§a calls it as “the Fifth Only” or the 
Panchamakotimdtra. 1 Intellect which works with its 
concepts and categories is necessarily relational. 
Therefore it can give us only a relative world. The 
entire world together with all its experiences is neces¬ 
sarily phenomenal. It is a semblance of reality. It is a 
workable reality. Its reality is based on usage, custom 
and convention. The moment we examine this so- 
called real world and its experiences dialectically, they 
all give way. And intellect too, because it itself 
arises with this world, gives way. The world is 
found to be indefinable. It is neither real nor unreal 
nor both. Hence the inevitable conclusion is that it 

1 Naijadha-Charita : XIII, 36. 
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h indesci tbablc. And because if is indescribable it is 
false. Ii is based on Avidy2. and is only an apjrearence. 
The criticisms offered by Shdhaifa and Chitsukha are 
mostly destructive. They have undermined nut only 
the particular definitions of Nyflya but also the very 
concept of definition which has been shown as fraught 
with inherent contradictions. 

Chitsukha who has commented on the K bandana 
of Slirlliarsa and who lias also written an independent 
work Tattvapradipika, popularly known as Cliitsufchl, 
has fulfilled to a great extent the work Jeft unaccom¬ 
plished by Shilharja. Shaharp tried to show tint all 
the concepts and the categories of the intellect were 
indefinable hemp fraught with inherent contradictions. 
But in practice he mainly criticized and refuted only 
the particular definitions of the Nyaya writers. 
U day ana formed the main target of his attack. He did 
not also develop his interpretations of the concepts of 
the Advaita Vedanta. Chitsukha gives us an accurate 
analysis and an elaborate interpretation of the main 
concepts of the Advaita. Possessing almost the same 
dialectical genius as that of Sbrihajfia, Gbitsukha docs 
not restrict himself to refuting only the definitions of 
die various categories given by the Naiyayikas, but 
often refutes other definitions and also the concepts 
underlying these definitions. In his refutation of the 
Nyaya categories, lie mostly follows Shrjhaisa, though 
lie sometimes gives new arguments also. Shrlhar^a^s 
main purpose is to show that the categories arc in¬ 
definable and therefore unreal. Chitsukha’s main 
purpose is to show that though they are mere appear¬ 
ances, they arc appearances or die Real. 

Shrlhar^a's work is mainly polemical, l ike the 
Shunyavadins, he has no diesis of his own to prove. 
He has no definitions to offer. How can he when 
he says that all definitions arc false and that this entire 
world together with all its experiences is indescri¬ 
bable ? Although the criticisms of Shrlhar^a are 
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directed mainly against the particular definitions of 
the Naiyayikas and others, they can be used with 
equal force against all views and against all defini¬ 
tions of all systems. Shriharsa himself asks us to 
apply his criticisms against other definitions and 
other systems. 1 II He goes even to the extent of assur¬ 
ing us that people, by simply mugging up his 
arguments like a parrot, can conquer all persons in 
philosophical discussions. 2 

Shriharsa has written a long introduction, called 
the Bhumika to his work Khandana. This introduc¬ 
tion gives us an excellent summary of his philosophy. 
Forma] verbalism which often mars the main body 
of the work is conspicuous by its absence here. 
Realisation of truth (Tattvanirnaya) and victory over 
the opponent (Vadi-vijaya), says Shriharsa are the 
two aims of philosophical discussion (Shastrartha). 
In the Bhumika the former aim predominates. The 
main defect which we find in the main body of the 
work is formal verbalism. Shriharsa often criticizes 
the language of the definitions rather than their 
thought. There is no doubt that had the main body 
of the Khandana been written in the same spirit in 
which its Bhumika is written the work would have 
been simply matchless. Perhaps Shriharsa may be 
excused if we remember that in his time, digvijaya 
was the fashion of the day. But all the same Dr. S. N. 
Dasgupta is right in remarking : “If these criticisms 
had mainly been directed towards the defects of 
Nyaya thought, later writers would not have been forced 
to take the course of developing verbal expressions 
(in order to avoid the criticisms of Shriharsa) at the 
expense of philosophical profundity and acuteness. 
Shriharsa may therefore be said to be the first great 

1 ^ wpr f^mr^rx i 

<TW frf ^ fam -snrfir «?f?W ll Khandana : p. 419. 
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writer who is responsible indirectly for the growth 
of verbalism in later Nyaya thought.” 1 

Shrihar$a says that this world with all its manifold 
phenomena cannot be called existent because dialectical 
reasoning proves that it is not ultimately real; and 
it cannot be called non-existent too because then the 
practical utility of all world-experiences would collapse. 
The world-appearences therefore are indescribable 
either as real or as unreal. Hence they are false. 

Here the opponent says: If you are unable to 
describe and define the world you better go to 
some learned teachers and learn how to describe and 
define the world-experiences. Shrlharsa replies : This 
contemptuous outburst of the opponent would have 
been valid only if we had said that a particular 
person or persons was or were unable to define this 
world. Our point, which the opponent has unfor¬ 
tunately missed, is that we maintain that the world 
together with all its experiences is by its very nature 
such that it cannot be described either as existent or 
as non-existent. Indefinability is the very nature of 
all world-experiences. All that can be known by the 
intellect is necessarily indefinable. Our worthy 
opponent who seems to be proud of his ability to 
define the world should know that he is grossly mis¬ 
taken because even ‘description’ or ‘definition’, being 
a thing which is known, is by its very nature ulti¬ 
mately indescribable and indefinable. 8 

The main point which Shriharsa wants to press 
is that the world-experiences being mere appearances 
are neither real nor unreal and are therefore false, 

* History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 146. 
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that our intellect which necessarily functions with the 
help of its concepts and categories is beset with 
inherent contradict joos and so cannot give us reality, 
and that reality which is Pure Consciousness is self- 
luminous and therefore self-proved and is to be directly 
realized through Pure Reason, Neither the Absolute 
nor the appearances can be described. The Absolute 
needs do descriptions because it is self proved. All 
the categories oi the intellect fail to grasp it in its 
fulness. To describe it is as useless as to throw the 
light of a candle over the bun. Appearances cannot 
be described because they are neither real nor unreal 
nor both. And even description itself pr< coeds from 
finite thought and is therefore self-contradictory. All 
arguments as such, says Simliar^a agreeing with Cl tan¬ 
kini, are sdf-contcadietory. To prove die validity of 
arguments, says ShrTharsa like Nag£rjuna and Chandra- 
klni, we shall require some Pram anas and these Pra¬ 
to Ims in order to be valid will stand in need of further 
Pram anas and so on ad infinitum. 

Here tiic opponent puts a formidable objection to 
Shriharsa. He sin s that if ShrTharsa denies the validity 
of all arguments as such, then lie lias no right to utter 
a word. He cannot logically do so because the argu¬ 
ment of Shrlharss that all arguments are invalid, being 
itself an argument, is invalid. It is impossible for 
thought to condemn itself. How can Shrlharsa logi¬ 
cally say dm the world is indefinable and that reality is 
also indescribable when in doing so he is himself 
defining the world and describing reality as indefinable 
and indescribable P 1 

ShrTharsa, like Omndrakirtt, faces this objection 
bravely. He replies that he is not denying the 
validity of logic or intellect from the empirical 

» ire* fsfTvyartfzKfnhrr i 
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standpoint. It is simply impossible to do so. In 
the phenomenal world intellect undoubtedly reigns 
supreme. 1 None can question its authority here. But 
intellect itself points to its own limitations and 
finally merges in Pure Reason. The highest philosophy 
is the philosophy of Silence. Reality can only be 
realized directly. Ultimately Pure Consciousness itself 
shines forth. Description is possible on the pheno¬ 
menal level only. Even the distinction between the 
empirical and the ultimate points of view is a distinc¬ 
tion made by intellect itself. Shriharsa, like Chandra- 
klrti, frankly admits that the moment we say that 
Reality is or appearances are indescribable, we have, 
from the ultimate standpoint, missed the mark because 
even when we say that Reality or the world is 
indescribable we arc in fact describing it and that 
therefore even this argument, being an argument, is 
unreal.* The fact is chat Advaita cannot ultimately 
be discussed. It is only to be realized. Intellect has 
to be transformed into P ure Reason. How can he who 
has become one with the Absolute rake recourse to 
arguments? How can he who has transcended intel¬ 
lect again descend to its level? Sbriharja, therefore, 
as a vedantin, like the Shunyavadin, ultimately has 
no thesis to proi r c, no argument to offer, no conten¬ 
tion to support. He is only interested in refuting the 
arguments of his opponent and that too from the 
point of view of the opponent himself. Descending 
on the phenomenal level, on the level of the oppo¬ 
nent. on the level where alone arguments arc possible, 
Shriharsa shows that (the opponent’s) descriptions arc 
hollow, his definitions are defective and his arguments 
are invalid. It is from this point of view that Shrf- 
harsa says that the world cannot be described either 
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as existent or as non-existent and that therefore it is 
false. If the opponent accepts this argument, he is 
giving up. his position and embracing Advaita. If, 
on the other hand, the opponent challenges this 
argument, he is challenging the validity of nis own 
logic and is thereby accepting Advaita. In either case 
therefore Advaita become established. Advaita can 
be refuted only if the opponent is successful in 
defending his position and this he cannot do. Hence 
it is proved that the entire phenomenal world is 
indefinable and therefore false and that Brahman alone 
which is Pure Consciousness is the ultimate Reality. 1 
Having this one Brahman-weapon with him, the 
Advaitin can never be defeated in the arena of philo¬ 
sophical fight. 2 

ChitsukJue also observes that the world, when 
dialectically examined, is bound to be neither real nor 
unreal. It can be proved neither by itself nor by 
anything else. Therefore the only conclusion to 
which we are drawn is that it is superimposed on 
the self and is ultimately unreal. Thus the falsity of 
the world is a proved fact. 3 


1 33: 1 3r fo33Hl3 r3 fairer I 
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Compare with this the arguments of Chandrakirti on 
pp. 47-50 Supra. 
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Another argument is that a whole, in order to 
be called existent, must exist in its parts which com- 
pose it; but it is clear that simply because it is a 
whole it cannot exist in the parts. And if it does 
not exist even in the parts, it cannot exist anywhere 
else. Hence it is false. Chitsukha’s point is that a 
whole is neither a mere aggregate of its parts nor 
anything outside them. It is therefore false. And 
if the whole is false, the parts also must naturally 
be false. Thus the entire world is false.* 

Another argument for the falsity of the world 
is that there can be no relation between the self- 
revealing Consciousness which is the ultimate knower 
(Drk) and the object known (Drshya). Sense-contact 
does not produce knowledge because when we per¬ 
ceive illusory silver in a shell there is no actual 
sense-contact with silver. Subject-object relation can¬ 
not be explained. Knowledge or knower cannot 
produce any change in the object known. Mental 
states like will, emotion, feeling etc. cannot change 
the object, for they are internal. Again, the object 
cannot be contained in knowledge as a badara 
fruit may be contained in a vessel. Again, the 
subject-object relation cannot be a vague undefined 
relation because in that case the subject may as well 
be called object and the object subject. Again, if 
that is regarded as an object which induces knowledge, 
then even the senses, light and other accessories 
which help the rise of knowledge would become 
objects. Hence the subject-object relation cannot be 
satisfactorily explained. So the objective world is 
false and the self-revealing subject alone is real and 
it ultimately transcends the subject-object duality. 
Shrihar$a also remarks that the subject-object relation 
is indefinable. If we reduce the subject to the object 
we land in crude materialism. If we reduce the 
object to the subject we land in crude subjectivism. 

1 Ibid : pp. 39-40. 
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The subject, whether it is identical with or different 
from the object, cannot be related to the object. Nor 
can the object know the subject for it would be absurd 
to say that the pot knows the consciousness. Hence 
the subject-object relation is false. 1 

Chitsukha stresses that though the world is 
false it is not absolutely unreal like the hare’s horn. 
The world is false only when the Absolute is realized. 
Until then it is true for all practical purposes. Its 
workable reality cannot be denied. Chitsukha admits 
the similarity of the Buddhistic Samvrti-satya with 
the Vedantic Vyavahara-satya and defends the former 
against the attacks of Kumarila Bhatta. Kumarila 
criticizes Samvrti as follows: Samvrti is not true. 
How can it then be regarded as a kind of truth ? 
If it is true, it cannot be Samvfti; if it is false 
how can it have any truth ? Truth is one and it 
cannot be divided into empirical truth and absolute 
truth. Chitsukha’s reply is that the above distinction 
is made by the intellect itself. So ultimately this dis¬ 
tinction is unreal. Truth undoubtedly is one. And 
it is the self-luminous Absolute. So Samvrti is not 
true. It is ultimately false. But even an appearance, 
because it is an appearance of the Real, exists. It is 
not a hare’s horn. Samvrti is falsity which on account 
of ignorance is mistaken as truth. But as long as 
we are in ignorance, we cannot question Samvrd. 
On the phenomenal plane, therefore, the workable 
truth of Samvrd is established. 2 

We now pass on to the refutation of the various 
definitions of the Naiyayikas and others by Shnharsa 
and Chitsukha. 

1 Khandana : p. 341. 
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They critici 2 e the various definitions of right 
cognitiun (Prama). The definition that right cognition 
is the direct apprehension of the real nature of 
things (Tattvanubhutih prama) is wrong, because if 
one guesses the right number of shells hidden in 
another’s fist or makes an inference through fallacious 
data which inference may accidentally be correct (as 
when one infers fire on a hill from fog looking like 
smoke and there may accidentally be fire there), the 
apprehension may be right but it is not right cog¬ 
nition as it is not produced through valid means. 

Another definition that right cognition is that 
which truly corresponds with its object (Yatharthanu- 
bhavah prama) is also wrong, because correspondence 
can neither be said to be the reality of the object 
itself as the real nature of an object is indeterminable, 
nor can it be defined as the similarity of the cognition 
to the object, for qualities which belong to the object 
do not belong to the cognition, e. g., when we are 
aware of two white pots, our cognition of the pots 
is neither ‘two’ nor ‘white.’ 

Criticizing Udayana’s definition of right cognition 
as “proper discernment” (Samyakparichchhedah prama) 
they remark that if the word ‘Samyak’ means ‘entire’ 
then the definition is useless because it is only an 
Omniscient being who can perceive all qualities and 
characteristics of a thing, and if it means the discern¬ 
ment of special “distinguishing features”, then too the 
definition is faulty for even in the illusory perception 
of shell as silver we perceive the distinguishing features 
of silver in the shell. Moreover, it is impossible to 
perceive all distinguishing features of a thing. 

The Buddhists define right cognition as “an appre¬ 
hension which is not incompatible with the object 
known” (Avisamvadyanubhavah prama). If this defini¬ 
tion means that right cognitition is that cognition which 
is cognized by another succeeding cognition as being 
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compatible with its object, then even a wrong cogni¬ 
tion, until it is contradicted should be deemed right. 
Again, the cognition of a shell as white by a person 
or good eyesight may be contradicted by the cognirion 
of a person suffering from jaundice as yellow. And to 
say that contradiction must be by a fauldess later 
cognition is to beg the question for faultless cognition 
is right cognition in defining which we are facing these 
difficulties. Moreover, unless right cognition is defined 
wrong cognition has no meaning. 

The definition of right cognition as cognidon 
having causal efficiency (Arthakriya-karitva) is not 
satisfactory because even a wrong cognition may have 
causal efficiency, e.g. even the wrong cognition of a 
rope as a snake may cause fear. Similarly Dharma- 
kirti’s definition of right cognidon as that cognidon 
which enables one to attain the object (Artha-prapa- 
katva) is wrong because it cannot be determined as 
to which object can be attained and which cannot. 

Again, right eognition cannot be defined as un¬ 
contradicted cognidon (Abadhitanubhutih prama). Even 
the cognition of shell as silver, according to this defini- 
don, should be right cognidon since as long as the 
error lasts it is not contradicted. If it urged that right 
cognition is that cognidon which cannot be contradicted 
at any time, then we cannot call any cognidon right 
because it is not possible to assert with certainty that 
a particular cognition will never be contradicted at any 
time. Hence it is impossible to define right cognition., 

Pramana is generally defined as an instrument of 
right cognition (Pramakaranam pramanam). But when 
right cognition itself cannot be defined, it is impossible 
to define its instrument. 

The categorict of Nyaya- Vaishefika are also criticized 
and refuted. Being (Satta) cannot be defined as that 
which exists for even non-being exists. Again, being 
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cannot be defined as that which is not a negation of 
anything, for being is a negation of non-being. 
Pure being is as impossible as pure nothing. Again, 
being cannot be called a universal in which all parti¬ 
cular existent tilings inhere because each existent 
thing is a unique individual in itself. Hence being 
cannot be defined. Similarly non-being too cannot 
be defined. Both are relative and therefore unreal. 

Substance (Dravya) cannot be defined as the 
support (Ashraya) of qualities. If ‘support’ means 
‘possession’, then even some qualities possess other 
qualities, e.g. we speak of ‘two colours,’ ‘three 
colours,’ ‘white colour,’ ‘black colour’ etc. If 
‘support’ means ‘subsistence,’ then qualities subsist in 
the universal ‘quality.’ Substance and qualities are 
both relative. We do not perceive any substance 
over and above qualities and yet qualities themselves 
cannot be called substance. Both are relative and so 
unreal, delation too is unreal. Relation cannot relate 
itself to the two terms, for however well-trained a 
juggler may be, he cannot dance on his own shoul¬ 
ders. 1 It will require another relation to relate itself 
and so on ad infinitum. Universals are also unreal. They 
are based on convention and convenience. A universal 
can be neither perceived nor inferred. We see only 
individual cows. How can the ‘universal cow’ subsist 
in individual cows or jump over a new cow when 
it is bom or pass away from an old cow when it 
dies ? Again, how can the universal and the particular 
of that class be related ? This relation can be neither 
that of conjunction nor that of inherence nor that 
of identity. And a fourth relation is impossible. 

These criticisms of the Nyaya categories offered 
by Shrlharsa and Chitsukha are similar to those given 
by Dharmakirti, Shantaraksita and Kamalashila. 

1 gfalfwrftsfe HZWZ: F? JJrJTfa I 

Khandana: p. 330. 
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Causality also, remark Shriharsa and Chitsukha, 
is not possible. A cause cannot be defined as mere 
antecedence (Purvakalabhavitva), for then even the 
donkey of the potter on which he brought the clay 
would become the cause of the pot. And causal 
operation itself, being the immediate antecedence, will 
be the cause. And if causal operation is viewed as 
cause then even the cause of the cause will become 
the cause. Again, if this antecedence is qualified with 
the phrase ‘invariable’ meaning that the cause is inva¬ 
riably present when the effect is present and absent 
when the effect is absent, the difficulty would not be 
solved, for the donkey may invariably be present when 
the potter is making the pot and absent when the 
potter goes to fetch the clay. Again, if another 
qualification ‘unconditional’ (Ananyathasiddha) is also 
added, then even the donkey which may be, and space 
etc. which are, present would have to be regarded as 
the cause of the pot. Then, symptoms of a disease 
would also be the cause of the disease because they 
are unconditionally and invariably present before the 
disease. Again, the maxim of invariable antecedence 
is invalidated by plurality of causes. Fire may be 
produced in different ways. Again if accessories 
(Sahakari) are admitted, then either they are identical 
with the cause, or if they are different, they cannot be 
related to the cause. Hence the conception of causa¬ 
lity is ultimately false. 

The main aim of Shrihar§a and Chitsukha is to 
show that intellect is essentially discursive or relational 
and that therefore it is beset with inherent contradic¬ 
tions. The world with all its manifold phenomena is 
neither real nor unreal nor both. Hence it is indefinable 
and therefore false. The fault is with the intellect itself. 
All its concepts and categories are found to be unreal. 

It must proceed with the subject-object duality and this 
duality is unreal, for the subject and the object can be 
neither identical nor different nor both. Reality is 
Pure Consciousness which is the self-revealing Self. 
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Intellect is only a product of Avidya. The moment 
Avidya is destroyed by right knowledge of non-duality, 
intellect is transformed into Pure Reason. It then 
becomes one with Pure Consciousness. The Shruti, 
says, Shriharsa, represents the highest stage which finite 
intellect can reach. Here the intellect has shown its 
own limitations and has pointed towards Reality. When 
one constantly ponders over the Mahavakya declaring 
the essential unity of the individual with the universal 
consciousness, then fortunately the finite intellect 
casts off the garb of discursive relativity put upon 
it by Avidya and gets transformed into Pure Reason 
which is the self-luminous Consciousness shining forth 
in its pristine purity, 1 and thus embracing the Absolute 
and becoming one with it, it ever enjoys its eternal 
bliss.* Avidya is bondage and its destruction which 
is the calm non-dual Knowledge is liberation.® 


Post-Shankarites and Buddhism :— 

MoSt of the PoSt-Shafikarites following Shankara 
but probably missing his intention, condemn Shunyavada 
as utter nihilism; take Vijnanavada in the sense of 
Svatantra-Vijnanavada only; criticize the momentary 
Vijnanas ; point out the difference between Vijnanavada 
and Advaita by mentioning that while the former takes 
the world to be unreal because it does not fall outside 
of Pure Consciousness, the latter takes it to be unreal 
because it is Avidya or Maya which is a positive material 
Stuff of ignorance which cannot be described either as 


1 aumnni 

ii 

Khandana : p. 60. 
Ibid : p. 60. 
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exigent or as non-existent and which depends on the 
Brahman or Pure Consciouness; and exhibit almost 
the same spirit of animosity towards Buddhism. Thus, 
for example, Prakashatma says: He who says that 
Vedanta is similar to the Buddhistic Vijnanavada talks 
something which befits a wicked man and his case is 
indeed pitiable 1 2 . Vimuktatma advises the Buddhist to 
leave aside his wrong view based on mere logical quibb¬ 
ling and follow the path of the wise otherwise deluding 
the dull he will himself be deluded and deStoryed*. 
Vidyaranya calls him as one who is expert in mere 
logical hair-splitting (Shuskatarkapatu) and who is 
erroneously confused and deluded (Bhranta) and who 
is correctly cridcised by the venerable Shankara. 3 
Sadananda calls him ‘dull-headed’ (Buddhi-Shunya) 4 * 
and Gangadharendra calls him a ‘fool’ (Jada). 6 

But years after Shankara when the Struggle died 
down and when Buddhism was defeated and finally 
ousted from India, people began to think dispassionately 
about Buddhism. Thus we find some PoSt-Shankarites 
expressing doubt whether Shunyavada is really nihilism 
and whether Vijnanavada is really subjectivism which 
advocates the existence of momentary ideas only. And 
in the same school of Advaita Vedanta we find an 
eminent person like Shriharsa who tries to revive the 
long-loSt spirit of Gaudapada and who correctly re¬ 
presents Shunyavada and frankly and openly admits 
the enormous similarities between Shunyavada and 
Advaita. 

Aiandana, like Shankara, criticizes the three schools 
of Buddhism. The Bahyarthavadins , he says, land in 
crude materialism. For them even the ephemeral 

1 Panchapadika-Vi varana : p. 84. 

2 I$$asiddhi: p. 54. 

3 Panchadashi : II, 30. 

4 Pratyaktattvachintamani: I, 68. 

6 Svarajya-siddhi: I, 26. 
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objects, being regarded as real, should be permanent 
and even the illusory objects like shell-silver should 
be real. If objects are real, there is no place for illusion 
and error; if objects are unreal there is no place for the 
phenomenal world—is the dilema they have to face. 
10e V ijnanamatravddins land in crude subjectivism. 
By no Stretch of imagination can the unchanging Cons¬ 
ciousness appear as changing objects. If the objects 
are real they cannot be made by the individual mind • 
it the objects are unreal then, being like the sky-flower, 
they cannot be regarded even as an external appearance 
of the mind. The Shunyavddins land in nihilism. In 
their system Ayidya, being like the sky-flower, has 
QO P^ cu ^l bearing and fails to explain the phenomenal 
world which is said to be a mere non-entity. 1 We 
have already noticed Mandana’s criticism of the Sva- 
tantra-Vijnanavada doctrine that difference alone is 
real and that unity is an appearance. 

Padmapada also criticizes the Svatantra-Vijnanavada 
view under the name of Vijnanavada. He refutes 
the view that reality is efficient causation and that a 
permanent entity can never be efficient and therefore 
real. He rejoins that, on the other hand, a momentary 
entity can never be a cause. The meaningless, chaotic 
and momentary Vijnanas must be brought under a 
unity, like loose threads made into a rope, and must 
be given some meaning by the permanent Self. Vedanta 
has proved the existence of such Pure Self through 
immediate experience and through reasoning. The 
doctrine of Mahayana, therefore, cannot be supported 
by such hlmsy arguments as are advanced in its support 
by its followers. 3 ** 


Vdchaspati distinguishing Advaita fronnVijnana- 
vada remarks that according to Vijnanavada the external 
world is unreal because it is mind-made, while according 
to Advaita it is unreal because it is indescribable 6 


1 Brahmasiddhi: p. 9. 


3 Pafichapadika : p. 28. 
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Objects exist outside and independent of the mind. 
Only they are indescribable and irrational. They arc 
neither real nor unreal nor both. Hence they are false 1 . 

SarvajMitma Muni points out that though both 
Buddhism and Vedanta admit Avidya, the funda¬ 
mental difference between them is that for Vedanta 
the ultimate reality is Brahman which is Pure Consci¬ 
ousness and this is not admitted by Buddhism. 

Criticising Svatantra-Vijnanavada under the name 
of Vijnanavada, Vimnktdtnia, , like Sharikara, remarks 
that though objects known are inseparable from the 
knower, yet it docs not mean that they arc identical 
because while the objects change, the knower always 
remains the same. Even the expression ‘invariable 
association’ (sahopalambha) implies the idea that the 
two are different. Moreover, if the external objects 
do not exist, the Vijftanavadin has no right to talk that 
cognitions appear ‘-.:s if they arc external 2 . The theory 
of momentariness heightens the absurdity of this 
subjectivism. If cognitions arc momentary, they cannot 
be called self-revealing. The Vijnanavadin therefore 
must admit one eternal self-revealing Consciousness 8 . 

Again, a momentary thing can never become a 
cause. If both the preceding and the succeeding things 
are momentary there should be no distinction between 
them. Moreover, how can the Buddhist who is himself 
momentarv perceive two moments as causally related ? 
He should therefore Stop such babbling and accept the 

1 h f? f% <| arfofr- 

•ftgrflf ? I Bhamati : II, 2, 28. 
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doctrine of the wise, otherwise deluding the dull he 
will himself be doomed. 1 

Vimuktatma, like Shank ara, takes the word 
‘shunya’ in the sense of mere negation (asat). If the 
Madhyamika, he says, persists in advocating his theory 
of mere nothing, let him belive that only his doctrine 
is a mere nothing*. To the Vedantins, on the other 
hand, ‘asat’ means maya which is neither sat nor asat. 
But Vimuktatma is kind enough to add that if the 
Shunyavadin means by his ‘asat’ not a mere nothing 
but this maya, then his position is the same as that of 
the Vedantin 8 . And it is needless to add that the 
Shunyavadin means this maya by his ‘shunya’. 

Shriharsa has done some justice to Shunyavada. He 
points out that according to the Shunyavadin, shunya 
is not mere negation. That negation is necessarily 
rooted in affirmation is a truism accepted by Shunyavada. 
Even the asat is. It has a svarupet. Shunya means 
‘unreal because indescribable as real or unreal’. The 
equation is as follows: sadasadvilaksana=anirva- 
chaniya. The whole world is shunya because it is 
relative. It is only samvrti, not paramartha. This 
Madhyamika view of the world with all its experiences, 
Shriharsa boldly confesses, cannot be refuted by the 
Vedantin because so far as the world is concerned, the 
Madhyamika view is exactly the same as that of the 
Vedantin himself®. Shriharsa frankly admits the similarity 
of Shunyavada with Advaita Vedanta by pointing out 
that both regard the world to be indescribable either 

> Ibid: pp. 114-115. 

Ibid: p. 118. 
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as real or as unreal or as both, that both agree in con¬ 
demning the intellect as essentially relational or dis¬ 
cursive and its categories as fraught with inherent con¬ 
tradictions, and that therefore the criticisms of all de¬ 
finitions as such given by both Shunyavada and Vedanta 
are valid against all views of all systems. 1 

Shriharsa then points out the fundamental difference 
between Shunyavada and Vedanta. Shunyavada, he 
says, regards everything including even Consciousness to 
be unreal being indescribable. Buddha has declared 
in the LaAkavatara (II, 175): All things which can 
be known by the intellect have no reality of their own. 
They are therefore said to be indescribable and unreal. 
But Vcdinta makes an exception in favour of Conscious¬ 
ness (Vijfiana) which it regards self-luminous (sva- 
prakaslva). The Brahmavadins say that everything 
except Consciousness is indescribable as real or unreal 
or both and is therefore false.* So the Vedantins 
find it difficult to accept Shunyavada as they are dis¬ 
satisfied with the view that everything, including even 
Consciousness, is unreal. Consciousness is also “indes¬ 
cribable” in the sense that all categories of intellect fail 
to grasp it fully. But most assuredly it is not unreal, 
for it is self-luminous and self-proved. Consciousness 
which is the same thing as the Pure Self is self-revealing 
and is the only reality. 8 One may doubt everything 
else but one cannot doubt one’s own Self for the very 

(tfwr^cfprpr) I Ibid : p. 61. 

I Ibid : p. 31. 
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idea of doubt pre-supposes the Self. Everything else 
may be demed but not the Self for it is necessarily 
pre-supposedeven by its denial. Everything else may 
require proof but not the Self for the very notion of 
proof rests upon it. Hence the Self-revealing Self- 
luminous Consciousness Stands self-proved. ^ 

We may remark here that Shrill a Lsa is wrong in 
saying that Shunyavada regards even Consciousness 
as unreal. Our exposition of Shunyavada has proved 
that Consciousness is the only Reality (tattva) recog¬ 
nized by Shunyavada, though the idea is not so fully 
developed as it is done in Advaita. 

Shrihai sa recognizes the genius of Dharmakirti 
by saying that one should be very careful in criticizing 
Dharmakirti because his arguments appear to be difficult 
to refute. 2 ^ Shriharsa points out that the Vijnanavadins, 
unlike Shunyavadins, made an exception in favour of 
Consciousness and regarded it to be self-luminous. 
But their sin was to treat this Consciousness as 
momentary. A momentary vijnana cannot be called 
self-luminous. It is itself an object to die Self which 
knows it. The momentary vijnana mu<$t be unified 
by the Self. Consciousness therefore muft be admitted 
to be permanent.- Only Vedanta which Shriharsa calls 
Svaprakasha- VijHdnavada* or the doctrine which upholds 

the reality of the Self-luminous Consciousness has 
done this. 
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Chitsukha too admits the similarity between the 
Buddhistic samvrti and the Vedantic vyavahara and 
defends the former against the attacks of Kumarila 
Bhatta. 

Vidyaranya takes the word shunya in the sense 
of mere negation and condemns the Shunyavadins as 
nihilists who dwell in illusion and who are expert in 
mere logical hair-splitting and who are therefore rightly 
criticized by Shadkara. 1 He points out that even 
negation presupposes the saksin. 8 The never-flickering 
light of Pure Consciousness is self-proved and can 
never be denied. It cannot be momentary or changing. 
It is permanent. It neither rises nor sets. 8 This 
Pure Self is directly realized when the limits of finite 
thought are transcended. Silence is the highest ex¬ 
perience. This experience is not shunya, for all notions 
of the intellect including the notion of shunya are 
transcended here. 4 Vidyaranya adds that if the Shunya- 
vadin means by ‘shunya’ this Reality which appears 
as the indescribable manifold world of name and form, 
then may he live long for he is embracing Advaita. 5 
And we know that Shunyavada really means by shunya 
this Reality which appears as name and form and which 
transcends them all for it is essentially non-dual. 6 

Vidyaranya also criticizes the Svatantra-Vijnana- 
vadins under the name of Vijnanavadins and distinguishes 
the eternal Self from the momentary ideas. 7 

1 PaAchadashl: II, 30. 

1 5T^WTfT fe ^ trrfsrk softer?! i 
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Sadananda also says that if shunya means not 
pure nothing but the Reality which is beyond intellect 
we have no quarrel with the Shunyavadin for he has’ 
accepted Vedanta . 1 But if shunya means mere negation 
then he dare not Steal even a glance at us.* Sadananda, 
distinguishing Advaita from Vijnanavada, observes 
that whereas for yijnanavada the world exists inside 
Consciousness and is therefore unreal, for Vedanta, on 
the other hand, it is maya or something which can be 
described neither as real nor as unreal nor as both 
and is therefore false. This indescribabilitv of the 
world which baffles intellect is a merit for Vedanta, 
but not for Vijnanavada*. 


Gangadharendra condemns Vijhanavada as doomed 
on account of its momentary ideas. The foolish Vij- 
nanavadin, he says, by refuting the self-proved Self 
wants to commit suicide 4 . 

We thus see that the PoSt-Shankarties say that 
it shunya means pure negation, Shunyavada is a self- 
condemned nihilism ; but if shunya means maya which 
necessarily points to the self-luminous Reality, they 
have no quarrel with Shunyavada for Shunyavada is 
then merged into Vedanta. They also say that Viinana- 
vada, instead of maintaining that the world is unreal 
because it does not exist outside of thought, should 
maintain that it is unreal because it is a positive material 
stuff of Ignorance called maya which is neither existent 
nor non-exiStent nor both and is therefore indefinable. 

yq hh fTr^rfar h an ? amff hpnr 
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Again, they do not distinguish between Svatantra- 
Vijnanavada and Vijnanavada. They practically omit 
Vijnanavada and take Svatantra-Vijnajavada as real 
Vijnanavada. They therefore find it easy to condemn 
the momentary vijnanas. They themselves maintain 
that vijnana is self-luminous, but they say that this 
vijnana is the pure permanent Consciouncss which 
is the same as the self-revealing Self transcending all 
categories of the intellect and also transcending the 
trinity of knowledge, knower and known. They accept 
the criticism of all other systems by the Svatantra- 
Vijnanavadins, but they point out that the criticisms 
may be rightly levelled against the Buddhists’ own 
momentary vijnana. If the Buddhists maintain the 
permanent self-luminous Consciousness, they have no 
quarrel with the Buddhists for then the Buddhists are 
embracing Vedanta. They agree with Shunyavadins in 
maintaining that the world is shunya or anirvachaniya. 
They agree with Vijnanavadins in maintaining that 
Reality is Pure Self-luminous Consciousness which 
is permanent. Thus by supplementing Shunyavada 
with Vijnanavada and Vijnanavada with Shunyavada 
they have their own Advaita Vedanta. 



CHAPTER VDI 


CONCLUSION 

Buddhism and Vedanta should not be viewed as 
two opposed systems but only as different Staves in 
the development of the same central thought which 

yP ani?ads ’ ^ nds ' ts indirect support in 
nuddha, its elaboration in Mahayana Buddhism and 
its open revival in Gaudapada, which reaches its zenith 
in onankara and culminates in the PoSt-Shankarites. 

So far as the similarities between Buddhism and 
Vedanta are concerned, they are so many and so Strong 
that by no Stretch of imagination can they be denied 
or explained otherwise. So far as the differences are 
concerned they are few and mostly they are not vital. 

H°£ V(,- hem , on thc horrible misunderstanding 
of Buddhism. We have tried to refute them and to 
clear away those misunderstandings upon which thev 
depend However, there are some differences which 
are real and vital. But they are very very few and 
have been pointed out bv us. 

Buddha and Vedanta :—The fundamental philo¬ 
sophical doctrine which Buddha borrowed from thc 
Upamsuds is that intellect, being essentially relational, 
involves itself in insoluble antinomies and in order to 
int ° n p Rea!lt >'’ ", has to get itself transformed 

Snn i B ° dhi or Pra ' fi5 )- Intellect, as a 
matter of fact, is Reason or Reality itself; it appears 
to be intellect only on account of Ignorance. Reality 

in nrlcr?, * rll i k is to £ directly realized 

ReJlir r u he V nborn ’ Uncre ated and Imperishable 
Realit> which is throughout implied by all changing 

phenomena as their background and which, at the same 
me, transcends all phenomena, all dualism (ubho 
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ante) of the intellect, as well as the trinity of knower, 
known and knowledge, is Pure Consciousness and is 
to be directly realised by the wise. People are sur¬ 
rounded by the darkness of ignorance; they have to 
look for the lamp of knowledge. And Buddha be¬ 
queathes the Lamp of Dharma to them—the Lamp which 
he borrowed from the UpanisadsL 

Ashvaghosa and J eddnta: Ashvaghosa realised 
that after Buddha’s Nirvana, Buddha’s teachings were 
perverted by the Hinayanists who reduced mind to 
fleeting ideas and matter to fleeting sensation, who 
placed Buddha in place of God and who denied the 
ultimate existence of mind and matter. Ashvaghoja 
challenged the Hinayanists and refuted their views. 
He knew well that Buddha’s real philosophy was based 
on the Upanisads and he tried to revive it. The Tathata 
of Ashvaghosa also called as Bhuta-tathata, Tathagata- 
garbha, Dharmakaya, Dharmadhatu, Alayavijnana, Bodhi 
or Prajna is in fact the same as the Arman or the Brahman 
of the Upanisads. Relativity (pratltyasamurpada) is 
the realm of the intellect which is a product of Avidya. 
The Absolute is. untouched by it. “It is wrong to 
take the work of Ignorance as ultimate and to forget 
the foundation on which it Stands”, says Ashvaghosa.* 
The Tathata of Ashvaghosa which is Bodhi or Vijiiana 
or Pure Consciousness together with its two aspects— 
the Absolute ‘Suchncss’ and the conditional ‘suchness’ 
remind us of the Atman or the Brahman of the Upa¬ 
nisads with its two aspects—the higher and the lower 
or the nirguna or the para and the saguna or the apara. 
The Tathata and the Brahman, both are jnanaghana 
or Pure Consciousness and anirvachanlva or indes- 

1 “The Sakyan mission was out ‘not to destroy, but to 
fulfil’, to enlarge and enhance the accepted faith-in-God 
of their day, not by asseverating, but by making it more 
vital. It was Brahmans who became the leading dis¬ 
ciples.’’—Mrs. Rhys Davids: A Manual of Buddhism 
p. 194. ’ 

1 Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism : Suzuki, p. 124. 
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cribable in the sense that intellect fails to grasp them 
fully. The ‘Ignorance’ of Ashvaghosa is the avidya 
of the Upanisads. The phenomenal and the absolute 
Standpoints of Ashvaghosa are the vyavaharika and 
the paramarthika Standpoints of the Upanisads. 
Ashvagho$a uses those very similes commonly used 
in the Upanisads—the similes of waves and water, of 
pots and clay, of ornaments and gold etc. It is un¬ 
mistakably clear that the Upanisads exercised a great 
influence on Ashvaghosa. Indeed, avoiding all 
contradictions of Hinayana, Ashvaghosa has rightly 
interpreted Buddha in the light of the Upanisads and 
has placed Buddhism on a firm basis. 

Shunyavada and Vedanta :—Our exposition of 
Shunyavada will at once make it clear how similar it 
is to Vedanta. We have clearly proved that shunya 
does not mean a mere negation nor does Shunyavada 
mean nihilism. Shunya is used in a double sense. It 
means Maya as well as Brahman. Empirically it means 
that all dharmas or world-experiences, subjective as 
well as objective, are svabhava-shunya or devoid of 
ultimate reality. They are pratitya-samutpanna or 
merely relative. They are ultimately unreal because 
they can be called neither existent nor non-cxiStent 
nor both. They are indescribable or maya. But 
the mere fact that they are appearances implies 
that there must be a Reality of which they are mere 
appearances. This Reality or tattva is prapancha- 
shunya or beyond all plurality. It is the Brahman. 

It is Bodhi or Pure Consciousness. It too is indes¬ 
cribable or chatuskotivinirmukta because all categories 
of the intellect fail to grasp it fully. Samvrti and 
paramartha correspond to vyavahara and paramartha 
of Vedanta. Chandrakirti divides samvrti into mithya- 
samvrti and tathya-samvrti to match parikalpita and 
paratantra of Vijnanavada. Mithya-samvrti, tathya- 
samvrti and paramartha will now correspond to prati- 
bhasa, vyavahara and paramartha of Vedanta. We 
know that the two Standpoints, empirical and absolute. 
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were preterit in the Upanisads which sometimes use 
the wort! ‘saiTtvrri’ also . 1 

The Mahiyana-sutras, Nagirjuna and bis followers 
condemn all phenomena to be like illusion, mirage, 
son of a barren woman, sky-(lower etc. etc, which 
expressions suggest ilt.it thev arc something absolutely 
unreal. But this is not their intention. They use 
such expressions only to emphasize the ultimate unreality 
of phenomena, 'I'heir empirical reality is, as we have 
seen, emphatically maintained. We know that Gam^i- 
pida and even Shank am use such expressions. They 
are therefore not condemned to be absolutely unreal. 

We have noticed die enormous siniiliarides between 
Shunvavadins on the one hand and Gaudapida, Shankara 
and Post-Shadkaritcs on die other. Tncir dialectical 
arguments ate essentially similar. Their method is 
also essentially the same. Intellect or logic has got 
only negative value for them, lr lias to be transformed 
into Pure Reason so that it may embrace the Absolute. 
They are interested in pointing our to their opponents 
that even according to the canons of logic of the oppo¬ 
nents the arguments ot die opponents can be proved 
to be false. Ultimate Reality is Silence. It has to be 
realized directly. It cannot be discussed. If the 
opponent accepts it, he is accepting their position. 
It, on the other hand, he challenges it he is challenging 
the validity of his own logic. Intellect is essentially 
discursive or relational. It must work with its concepts 
and categories. So it gives only the relative world 
which rnuift be taken to be empirically real. But ulti¬ 
mately it is false because it is neither exigent nor non¬ 
existent nor both, 

Vie have seen that Gaudapaihi frankly approves 
of the No-origmation theory preached by Shunvavada. 
His Karikas bear Striking resemblances with the k'Srikas 


1 B-fi., Hi-lmdij jfiyalta, II, 5, Iff. 
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of Nugarjuna. Shankafa knows vtfy well that Shunya- 
vada cannot be criticised and so he simply dismisses 
it by taking the word ghunya in its popular sense of 
negation and dubbing Shunystvada as a self-condemned 
nihilism. Sharikara says that the hhunyuvidin has nn 
right to co nd emn this world as unreal unless he tabes 
recourse to some higher reality (anyat-tattva). \te 
have seen that Shuuyavida docs take recourse to this 
higher reality. Nag5rjuna uses the very word ‘tattva' 
and defines :t as that which is to be directly realized, 
which is calm and blissful, where ail plurality is merged, 
where all cries of intellect arc satisfied, and which is 
the non-dual Absolute.' The PoSt-bhankarites, 
following Sh,ihk.ua, either condemn Shunyavada as 
nihilism nr say that if sh fifty a means the indescribable 
mava, as it really docs mean, they have no quarrel with 
Sfmnyavada. Shriharja frankly admits that bhunyayida 
cannot be fully criticized because it is similar to Vcdfntn- 
The only difference which he points out between Shffnya- 
vlda and Vedanta is that while Shmiyavada declares 
even Consciousness to be unreal, Vedanta makes an 
exception in its favour. Shriharsu quotes a verse 
from the Larikavacara (IT, 175): ‘All things which 
can be known by the intellect have no reality ot their 
own. 'These are therefore said to Ire Indescribable 
ant! unreal.But we know that the Lorikivxtara 
itself repeatedly makes an exception in favour of Cons¬ 
ciousness. Shunyavida condemns only the individual 
self to be unreal and not Pure Consciousness. Nigarj una's 
definition of Reality clearly shows that such definition 
can apply only to Pure Consciousness. Nlgarjuna 
himself in his Ratmir .ill (T, 45 and 60) identifies Reality 
with Pure Consciousness or Bodhj ot Ji\anfl. Atya- 
deva also identifies Reality with the Pure Self or the 
China.® Shanrideva in much-inspired verses praises 
the only Reality', the Bodhi-Chirra or the True Sell 


1 Madhyuniks-KJHk;*, XVIII, 9. 

1 Khamlana, 31. 

1 Chmav^ huddhi-prikarani, 27* 28, 74. 
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which is Pure Consciousness. 1 rf the Bodbi of Ndga- 
rjuna, the Chitta of Aryatkva, nr tiic Bodhi-Chhta 
of Shantideva are not the sdf*lu mi nntitt Seif which is 
Pure Cbnsdousncss, wh ir else, on earth* can they Lv ? 

The only difference between Shortyavada and 
Vedanta, therefore, is the difference of emphasis only. 
This difference is of a double nature. Firstly, while 
Shunyavida is more keen to emphasize the ultimate 
unreality of all phenomena, Snsukara and his followers 
arc more keen jo emphasize the empirical reality of oil 

E henomena; and secondly while Shunyavida is less 
ecn to develop the conception of ultimate Reality, 
Vedanta is more keen to develop this conception 
almost to perfection. And this is nor unnatural if 
we remember that Shfluyttvadn represents the earlier 
Stage while Vedlnta represents the later stage of the 
development of the same thought. 

I ijMriaS'dib <rnd \ .’danttt :—We have proved that 
Vijmnavida is neither subjective idealism nor does 
it advocate the reality of momentary ideas only. It 
is absolute idealism. The theory of monwnmriness 
is applied to phenomena only. Reality is declared 
to be Absolute Consciousness which is the permanent 
background of ah changing phenomena. 

Tilia doctrine dearly has its essential roots in the 
Upanisadic philosophy. The pnrikalpita, paraiantra, 
and par ini span na correspond to the pratibhasa, vyftVft- 
hara and paramftnhfl of Vedanta. Vijfiflnsvfida and 
Vedima both agree in maintaining that Rvaliiy is Ab¬ 
solute Consciousness which is the permanent back¬ 
ground of all changing phenomena and which ultimately 
transcends the trinity of knowledge, knower and known, 
Everything, the subject as well as the object, is its 
appearance. The Tathigata-garbha or the Alaya- 
Vijftana of rhe Lankavatara, the Vishuddhatman or 


1 BoiiludiiLr^ 1 Vii!iiJ > J, S. 10 etc- 
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the Mahatman or the Paramatman or the Dharmadhatu 
of AsaAga, the Vijnaptimatra or the Dharmakaya of 
Vasubandhu, and the Atman or the Brahman of the 
Vedanta are essentially the same pure and permanent 
self-luminous Consciousness. The Vijnaptimatra of 
Vasubandhu corresponds to the Atman or the Brahman 
of Vedanta, his Alayavijnana to the Vedantic Ishvara, 
his manovijnana to the Vedantic jiva, his visaya- 
vijnapti to the Vedantic jagat, and his parinama to the 
Vedantic vivarta. When the Lankavatara fries to. 
distinguish its Tathagatagarbha or Alayavijnana from 
the non-Buddhistic Atman, the essential difference 
which it points out is that while the former transcends 
all categories of intellect (nirvikalpa) and is to be 
directly realized through Pure Reason (nirabhasa- 
prajna-gochara), the latter clings to the category of 
affirmation. 1 But this distinction is superficial and 
false. The Atman as much transcends all the cate¬ 
gories of intellect (nirguna and nirvikalpa), and is 
as much to be directly realized through Pure Reason 
(Jnana) as is the Tathagatagarbha. The Atman does 
not cling to the category of affirmation. No category 
cm adequately describe it. When it is said that Atman 
is Pure Existence what is meant is that though the 
Atman cannot be grasped by the category of existence, 
yet when we describe it from the phenomenal point 
of view, we must avoid nihilism and say that the Atman 
exists by itself and in its ow r n right because it is self- 
luminous Consciousness. 

We have seen that even ShaAkara admits that 
Gaudapada accepts the arguments of Vijnanavada to 
prove that the world is ultimately unreal as it cannot 
exist independently and outside of Consciousness. 1 
Gaudapada is profoundly under the influence of 
Vijflanavada. We have clearly proved this. The fact 
Stands as it is and cannot be challenged. We have also 

1 Lankavatara, pp. 77-79. 

* Mandilkya-Karika-Bhasya, IV, 28. 
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sten that real Vijnaiiavada, like Shunvavada, is only 
avoided by Sfnnkara. The criticism of so-called 
Vimanavada” by Shstibra is rcalJv the criticism of 
the 'hyatantra-Vijfliimvida” school/ Shnnhaia's criii- 
osm o! real Vijoariavada--and this criticism applies 
to some extent to C>aii^patia also—loses much of its 
force !x:caitsc, Hrftiy, VijnanavSda and Gaudipada do 
not deny the objectivity of the external world as they 
maintain that the objects appear ns objects to the know ing 
subject,, and secondly because they hold self-luminous 
consciousness to be the permanent background of all 
phenomena. I hey distinguish between the parilcilpha 
and the pam antra, and when they place the dream 
Stare and the waking State dwoft on a par, they Jo so 
only to emphasise the ultimate unreality of the world. 


The only difference, therefore, between Vijdiuia- 
VAda s on the one hand and Shadkata and hh followers 
on tfjc other, is dial the latter emphasize the empiric! a! 
reJiiy of the world and emphatically distinguish the 
the dream. £tate from the walking ^tatc,, and that they 
prove the ultimate unreality of ihe world not by saying 
tiiit it does not exist outside of thought bur bv saying* 
hkc ShuEiyavida, that it is false because it can be des- 
cnbed neither aatxi/tcnt nor as non-existent nor as both. 

I ms view, as we have seen, was already presented bv 
Gaudupada. I he advance made by ShadJeara and lus 
followers on Shiuyavida and Gaudaplda is that Avidya 
or Maya is? regarded as a positive materia) Stuff of 
Ignorant e which baffles ail description* 

JVtf/ iMitra- J ijfianavadti tind \ *tdania\ 

Tlie only fundamental and njotfr vital difference 
between this school and Vijflinavfida is that this school 
degrades the permanent Ginscioiuncsa erf Vimamvadi 
to momentary rijflinas only. Reality, according to ii is 
momentary vjjnaiu only. It is the unique momentary 
pout-infant of Consciousness* Under the name of 
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Vi jfl ana vat la, Shtulkara really criticizes this school and 
we have noticed that Shari Lira's criticism of it 
is perfectly valid. Poft-Shaiikjiriics dso, following 
Sh&Akara, criticise this school under xhc name o( 
Vijriimviifa and mostly repeat Shailkara’s objection?. 
A momentary idea can he neither self luminous nor t an 
u ideate itself. The reality of permanent self-luminous 
Sell which is Pure Consciousness muSr he admitted. 

\V t have pointed out the enormous similarities 
between the arguments for rlie refutation of other systems 
given b) DJurmakirti, Shiiiiuraksiu and KamalashiJa 
on the one hand, and the arguments for the refutation 
c»f those very systems advanced by Sharikarj and Po£t- 
Shadkarjtes, on the other hand, Vedanta dues not 
reject the criticism of other systems by the Svatam ru- 
VljfiAnavidtns so fir as that criticism does not militate 
against its own, doctrine. Vedanta criticizes only their 
momentary vljMms and ihi ir view that external world 
is unreal because it falls within consciousness as this 
view well smacks of subjectivism when consciousness 
is reduced to momentary ideas, Vedima points out 
that ilie arguments which the Svatamra-VijMnavadins 
ad vat ice against permanent consciousness arc more 
applicable to their own momentary' consciousness. 
To take an example, if bondage and liberation arc 
impossible when consciousness is permanent they are 
more so when consciousness is momentary. Vedanta 
accepts that Consciousness is Self-luminous and that 
it ultinutdy transcends the subject-object duality and 
the trinity of knowledge, kflower and known ami all 
tlie categories of the intellect. Bui from the empirical 
Standpoint, Stresses Vedanta, ii is far Ire tier to describe 
Reality as Permanent and Pure Consciousness which 
is at once Pure Existence and Pure Bliss than to call 
u momentary for whatever is momentary is miserable 
and sc Jf-cont faction >ry, The momentary vijfiana can 
be neither slef-luminous nor can it ideate itself It 
requires the Pure* Self which is Pure Consciousness 
to knuu r it* 
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Shimaraksitu and Kaniahshila confess that the 
view of the followers of the Upawfads (i.c. of Gnodapida 
anu others) is very much similar to their own view, 
and that it contains very little error, its only fault 
is that Jt declares consciousness to be permanent.! 
Vedanta mat well rejoin: l"hc view of the Svatantra- 
Vjjhanavadins is very much similar to Vedanta • it 
contains very little error, its only fault k that’ it 
declares consciousness to be momentary. 5 

Ii js generally said that Naiiarmyavada or rhe No- 
bou! theory and Ksana-bhaiga-vada or the theory of 
Mo mem a rs ness ate the two main and vital theories 
which distinguish Buddhism from Vedanta. Let us 
now briefly summarize our views in regard to these 
two theories. 


n Wc maintain that by this doctrine 

Buddhism docs not deny the exigence of the mie Atman, 
the Pure Self which is Pure Consciousness and which 
is the only reality. Buddhism understands the word 
*5“ » the ** individual ego-complex 

. ! . J‘vaEman which is a product of begimiinglcss 

Avidya, Maya or Vasana and which is associated with 
iheAnt^k*™ T ,h u fiuddllL Thus B ^dha ^ the 
.Mahayan^s h avc found it easy to repudiate this Atman 
(jHa), while at the same time accepting irs empirical 
”d7l '• “ f If ..FStcJ” which ,h"y ZZ 

<TLC l: M ™ply r(J demolish it afterwAnls. The real sell 
« unmoc hi-d ij, Ihcr criticism. They have, in one sense 
or the other, cither implicitly or explicitly iW s 
accepted it, reality. \ t is cdfcd, not generally' ArSt 
>ur Bodht, l raj6a, Chttta, Bodhi-chitta, Tattva' Vii6£in' 
Uttttftmfttra, Vtjhanamatra, VijflaptimStra ’ Tathata’ 

fiS£Sf rb h Dharmadhatu, DharmUiy* or 
Buddhakaya. Ashvaghoja calls ii Atman also.* AsatSg* 

' 5 ^rt , T«m-5Msnha* K 330 

' Saurulurarundii: XIV 52. 
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tails it Shuddhatman, Ma hat man and Pjxamatman.i 
Even Shin tar akfiia calls it Vi shudd hitman . 3 

Thus it is a great irony of fate that the Buddhas 
and the Vedaudris fought ag;dn$t each other. Nairaum a- 
vada has been horribly misunderstood both by the 
Buddhists and by the VcdSntins, And Buddha and the 
Buddhists themselves were greatly responsible for 
creating this misunderstanding. 

The Uparufads have repeatedly used the word 
Atman as a synonym of Reality. Buddha admitted 
this Reality and termed it Rod hi or Prajna. But instead 
of frankly identifying Itts Hodht with the Atman, Buddha 
degraded Atman ro the level of the Jiva and 
easily condemned it as unreal. There is a famous 
saying of Yajnavalkya. that the husband, the wife, the 
children, the worldly objects and all things are loved, 
not for their own sake, but for the sake of the Atman. 
Perhaps Buddha wrongly took the Atman in the 
sense ot the T and the 'mine' which is die cause 
of attachment and bondage, He therefor', condemned 
it as an unreal thing imagined only by the dull. 1 Love 
lor the Atman is like the blind passion of a foolish 
lover for the most beautiful damsel (janapada-kaKanJ), 
he is represented to say in the DighanikSya, about 
whose existence, residence, colour, size and age that 
lover knows notlung. 

The Hinay Hi lists denied the self. Nagascna tells 
Mdinda that the so-called self is nothing apart from 
the fleeting ideas. The Mahay ana-Sutras, the Shunya- 
vidinsj, the Vijftanavadins, and the 5 varan tra-Vi j flam- 
vadins all take the word 'Atman' in the sense of the 
notion of the ‘I’ and the vain-glory of the ‘Aline’ and 
condemn it to be ultimately unreal. Dharma-nairstiniyu 

1 Aiahiyinasatrilnik*!*, XIV, 37; IX, 23. 

1 Tanvisaiigraba, 3535. 

WTWmTft I Mitjjbjuumikiya ; J, ], 2. 
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means that all object! vc exigences are unreal. Nagirjuna 
declares that the self Is neither identical nor non-Jjflercni 
from the five skandhus. 1 When the ‘P and the ‘Mine' 
cease, the cycle of birth and death comes to a stand¬ 
still,? Aryadeva says that in ilic beginning, evil should 
be avoided; in the middle, Atman should be viewed 
as unreal; and in the end, everything phenomenal 
should be taken to be unreal.* Cfmndraklru declares 
Atman to be the cautw of all sufferings and demerits 
and says thar a Yogi should deny its ultimate reality. 4 
Sbantidcva says that jujst as when one goes on raking off 
the layers of .1 plain tain trunk or an onion nothing will 
remain, similarly if one goes On examining the self, ulti¬ 
mately it will be found to he nothing. 6 Asajfiga says that 
all suffering are due 10 the ego and the ego itself is due to 
begismill;dess ignorance. There is no self as a substance 
nor even as a subject. 6 Vasubandhu says that Cons¬ 
ciousness transcends the duality of the subject and the 
object, both of which are ultimately unreal. 7 Dharma- 
klrii regards the self as the root-cause of attachment 
and misery. As long as one is attached to the Annan, 
so long will one revolve in the cycle of birth and death. 8 
Sh&marakitn clearly States that Consciousness itself 
when associated with the notion of the ego is called 
Atman. It has only empirical reality. Ultimately it 
denotes no tiling.® Hus in Buddhism, right from 

Buddha hirnsdl to Shinurakfita, the word Atman is 
generally taken in the sense of the empirical ego and 
its ultimate reality is denied. It is variously called as 
Atman, Pudgnla, Sattva or Satklya, 

1 Madhysmili.i KirilcSs : X, 15. 

1 Ibid i XVIII, 4 . 

8 Omuiutumka. ; Vcj sc, ]&0 H 

4 MidhyacirakivuEAni h» quoted in MidhfJmita-VfTfj : p, 34 0 , 

* Bod hidis ryi vat 3 ra i IX, 73 . 

* MaMytmtoikAktai. XI* 17; XVTn* 77. 93-103- 

7 Vim.diiEitl : 9 ind 111. 

* PrHinaniviitrkj : JT f 20t f 213* 219, 

* T*trvi-S*ijg:nitoi: 20 4, 
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But it is very important to remember that the 
Pure Self which is Pure Consciousness is always admitted 
by Buddhism to be the ultimate Reality, Buddha 
himself identified Reality with Bodhi or Pnjfii. The 
Tathati of Ashvagho$a is Alayavijnlna or Absolute 
Consciousness. The Mahayana-surras identify Reality 
with Gmsdousoess and call ir Prapaftchfc-Shunya, 
Aurkya, Saxvav&gvi $ay5t It a, Advayi, Achimya, Anak- 
Sira, Atubhilapya, Atyanta-vishuiddha and Pratyit- 
mavedya, It is significant to note that though Reality 
is not generally called Arman, it is sometimes described 
as Brahman. Thus we find in the Astasahasrik^ 1 
that all tilings arc such that they neither come in nor 
go our, they arc neither pure nor impure, they are free 
from attachment and detachment, they arc undefiled, 
unattached and unconcaruinated because they are of 
ihc very nature of Brahmn. The same Sutra tells us 
that for supreme enlightenment one dwells in Brahman. 1 
The .ShatasahisriM* and the Lslitavi stars* describe 
Reality as Full of Bliss in the beginning, In the middle 
and in the end. One, Full, Pure anti the Abode 
of Brahman. The SaddlnrmapjndarTka* says that one 
who truly follows the teaching of the Buddha ever 
dwells in the BraA/rtan, the Absolute, the Pure, the Calm, 
the Blissful and the Undefiled. Assfiga 8 also says 
that by becoming one with Pure Reason, one realizes 
the List, the fourth meditation, and then one ever 
dwells in the blissful Brahman. 

Nagarj una's definition of Reality as the non-dual 
Absolute, Calm and Blissful and beyond all plurality 
applies to Pure Consciousness alone. He also Openly 
identified Reality with Pure Consciousness and says 

* p. 476. 

* p . 34. 

■ p. 1460. 

«p. i 

1 p. 118. 

* Mahlylna,Crrataakin : VII, 2-3, 
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that the empirical ego muft embrace Pure Consciousness 
in order to be transformed into Reality. 1 Aryadeva 
says that the Jewel of Self is absolutely pure and self- 
luminous and appears to be impure only on account 
of ignorance juft as a white cryftal appears coloured 
on account of a coloured thing placed near it. 2 * Shanti- 
deva says that the True Self which is Pure Consciousness 
or Bodhichitta can transform an impure mortal into a 
pure Buddha. 8 The Lankavatara identifies Reality with 
Tathagatagarbha or Alayavijnana. Asanga says that 
the Chitta or the Pure Self is by its very nature self- 
luminous (Prakrtiprabhasvara) and all impurities are 
adventitious. 4 * He calls it Shuddhatman, Mahatman 
and Paramatman. 6 Vasubandhu says that ultimate 
Reality is Vijnapti-matra or Absolute Consciousness 
which is the permanent background of all changing 
phenomena. Dharmaklrti says that Reality is Cons¬ 
ciousness which is beyond all words, names and 
concepts. 6 Shantaraksita says that Consciousness is 
self-luminous and free from all impositions. It is one 
without a second. True knowledge consists in the 
realization of the Pure Self (Vishuddhatma-darshana). 7 

Thus we see that Buddhism generally means by 
Atman what Vedanta means by Jivatman or Buddhi 
or Chitta or Antahkarana. And on the other hand 
Buddhism generally means by Chitta or Vijnana or 
Vijnapti or Bo'dhi or Prajna what Vedanta means by 
Atman or Brahman or Samvit or Chit. Thus the 
Vedantic Atman generally becomes the Buddhiftic 
Chitta, and the Vedantic Chitta generally becomes the 


1 Ratnavali: I, 45, 60 

* Chittavishuddhiprakarafla, 27-28. 

8 Bodhicharyavatara, I, 10. 

4 Mahayanasutralankara, XIII, 19. 

8 Ibid, pp. 37-38. 

4 PramanavartikS, 1, 88, 93. 

7 Tattvasangraha, 3535. 
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BuddliiStic AlD ial). Had Buddha refrained from com¬ 
mitting an error of commission in degrading the 
Upani$aJk Afmati to the level of the empirical ego 
sinti also an ermr of omission in not identifying his 
Bodiii or Prajna with the Upanifadic Arman or Brahman, 
the age-old battle regarding the NairStmyiivada fought 
without any reasonable ground by the Buddhists and 
the Vedimins on the soil of Indian Philosophy would 
have been surely avoided. 

Riatta-bliQisga-va/ia :—The the or} - of Momenuriness 
loses all Its force and significance in Buddlm, Asliva- 
ghosa, Shunyavada and Vi)ftanavada since it is applied 



The Upanijads recognized the misery and iiiomcn- 
tariness in this world. Nacluketi kicked away wealth, 
land, women, sons, grandsons, music, dance and long life 
by saying that these things simply wear away rhe senses. 
And Maitrcyl, unJurcd by wealth, tr>1d Yajflavalkya; 
‘What shall I do with that by which I cannot become 
immortal ?’ Buddha also was deeply moved by the 
misery of old age, illness and death and he declared 
all world-objects to be momentary. The HinavaniSts 
in their zeal over-emphasized the dark side of the picture 
and unreservedly declared everything, without any 
exception, to be merely momentary. But these people 
who boasted that 'All things are momentary' (Kssniksh 
sjrvasLsrnskarahJ is the roaring of the bugata-Iion 
(Saugata-siriihanadaJ forgot that it was the 5ugata 
himself who proclaimed: The fad that things in this 
world appear to be born, to be changing, to be made, 
and to be perishable, logically implies that there is a 
reality which is Unborn, Immortal, Uncreated and 
Imperishable, 1 They also forgot that it was the Sugata 
himself who called his Enlightenment, ,f thc Middle 

y *1 pm* srfrir bnta wjwi ftr^t 
wtti 1*^.1 Piyttvi s rtf t UdSna, 73 SutU 
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Path” which transcended both the “ends” of intellect 
including momentariness and permanence. 

Ashavaghosa realised this. He re-affirmed that 
everything phenomenal is momentary, fleeting and 
deceptive^ But he proclaimed Tathata to be beyond 
all categories, to be neither momentary nor permanent, 
though phenomenally it must be called permanent. 
Shunyavada did the same thing. The ‘Madhyamamarga 
is a path which at once transcends both the extremes 
as well as the middle.* The Larikavatara also declares 
its Alayavijnana to be beyond all categories. Asariga 
emphasizes the momentariness of all phenomena, but 
maintains that Reality is the permanent background 
of all changing phenomena. Vasubandhu’s Vijnapti- 
matra is openly declared to be permanent, non-aual 
and blissful. Sthiramati says that whatever is momentary 
is misery and whatever is permanent is bliss.® The 
theory of Momentariness is applied to phenomena only. 

In the Svatantra-Vijnanavada, the theory is revived 
and is applied to Reality also. Reality is declared to 
be a unique momentary point-instant of Consciousness. 
The Criticism of this school by Chandrakirti and Shari- 
kara is fully justified. 

A briej historical survey of Buddhism and Vedanta :— 
The Upanisads are the fountainhead of all Indian 
Philosophy. Buddha did not preach anything absolutely 
new. He was disgusted with the orthodox Vedtc 
ritual, with the sacrifices in which animals were 
butchered, with the rigidity of the caSte system and 
with the supremacy of the Brahmandom. Buddha 
himself speaks in very high and respectable t^tms 
about a true Brahmana whom he regards an ideal 
saint who has done away with all sins and ignorance 
and who shines with the light of pure wisdom. 3 


1 Saroadbirajasutra, p. 30. 

* Tririishika-Bha?ya, p. 44. 

* Suttanipata : 35. 
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In the doctrine of Buddha there was no tiling which 
could seriously militate against the Upajiijadic philo¬ 
sophy. ft was in fact based upon it. But after the 
death, of the Buddha the IJInayaniSts misunderstood 
his teachings. Proclaiming that the No-soul theory 
and the theory of Universal Momcn urine 55 were the 
corner-Stone of Buddhism, they reduced mind to fleet¬ 
ing ideas and matter to fleeting sensations. 

This brought a vehement protest from Ashva- 
ghosa and from the Mahivana-Sutras. The barvisti- 
viduis and others were dubbed as I Bnavinists. They 
were either Shtivikas or layman or at beSt Pratyeka- 
buddlias or men of inferior intellect, who could not 
understand the real teaching of the Buddha which was 
incant for the MahaySnigts Bodhisattvas. Ashvaghoja 
interpreted Buddha in the fight of the Upani$ads and 
declared Reality to be Pure Existence, Pur- Cons¬ 
ciousness and Pure Bliss—all in one. 

It is to the credit of Nagarjuna who flourished 
in the second century that he for the drift time synthe¬ 
sized the scattered doctrines of the Mahiyana-SQtras. 
His work was ably carried on by his disciple Aryadeva. 
Shunyavada brought Buddhism closer to Vedanta, 

Tn the tourth century flourished Asariga and Vasu- 
bandhu. The}' agreed with ShGnvavidft tU declaring 
Reality to be devoid of all pluralitj'. They also agreed 
with it in declaring all phenomena, subjective as 
well as objective, to be mere appearances. But 
they developed the view that Reality is Pure Cons¬ 
ciousness — the view which was indicated but not fully 
developed by Shutiyavada. Vijhanavada thus brought 
Buddhism Still closer to Vedanta. 

In the fifth century flourished Dirinaga. At that 
time Brahmanism was undergoing a rapid revival and 
the rivalry between Buddhism and Brahmanism was 
increasing. DirinSga saw clearly that Vasubandhti had 
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merged Buddhism in Vedanta. He did not like it. In 
Ids mistaken zeal to distinguish Buddhism from Vedanta, 
lie turned to Minayana for his inspiration and fell back 
on the theory of* Moment a ri ness. VjLsubandhu was 
so revered and was so famous that lie had (he unique 
distinction of being; called “the second Buddha”. 
Dinnaga therefore did not think it proper to challenge 
the authority of Vasubandhu openly. Saying that 
so fat ns ultimate reality was concerned he agreed with 
Vasubandhu, he busied himself with the revival of 
Buddhistic logic. He wanted to dilute the Absolute 
Idealism of Vasubandhu with the Critical Realism 
of the Sautrantikas. He ruthlessly criticized the 
Naiyavikas whom he called “bunglers in logic” and 
founded the Sv&tanira-Vijnaiiavada school of Buddhistic 
logic. There wan no ham in this. DiAnaga was 
perfectly free to do this provided he did not touch 
ultimate reality. His greatest error lay in declaring 
Ultimate Reality to he an absolutely dissimilar parti¬ 
cular ‘thing-in-itsdf' which was a unqiuc momentary 
point-inStant of Consciousness. He agreed with Vasu- 
bandhu in maintaining that Reality was Consciousness. 
But his sin lay in declaring this Consciousness also 
to be momentary. Thus DiAnaga, on the one hand 
paid J ip-1 to mage to Vasubandhu and on the other, 
really undermined the very root of Vasubandhu’s 
philosophy. Dimiaga therefore is the first Buddhist 
philosopher who is really responsible for the down¬ 
fall of Buddhism, at lea$t of Buddhistic philosophy. 
There were also other social, economic, political and 
religious causes. Hut the new interpretation of the 
theory of Momen rati ness and its application even 
to the Ultimate Reality created a philosophical chasm 
between Buddhism and Vedanta, Thus DiAnaga was 
flic firft man who sowed the poisonous seed which 
grew into a plant in Dhamutkirti and bore fruity in 
Shantnjrakpita, and led to the doom of Buddhistic 
philosophy in India. Had DiAnaga cried to develop 
or even to explain the philosophy or Vasubandhu this 
tragedy would have been certainly averted. 
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In the sixth century came Gnudapada who is the first 
known systematic exponent of Advoira Vedanta. Ue 
openly based liis philosophy on the Upani$ad$. The 
influence of Nagarjuna and Vasubandhu on Gaudapadfl 
is dear. The pi)rases and terms used by him were nor 
the monopoly of any particular school. ' They were the 
heritage of the common language. Gaurlapada is 
charged of being a crypto-BuddhiSt jj this charge 
means that Gaudapada was really a Buddhist who 
pretended as a Vedambt, it is foolish, If on the other 
Imnd ii means that G.’udapada was influenced by 
Buddhism, it is correct. Those who dub Gaudapada 
as a crypto-Buddhist tend to suggest dial lie had a 
definite leaning towards Buddhism and only out¬ 
wardly professed to be a Vedanrin. Thek error 
lies in the mistaken belief that Buddhism and 
Vedanta are iwo absolutely opposed systems. Our 
entire treatment of Buddhism and Vedanta gives a 
death-blow to such wrong notion. It is a grot irony 
of fate that Buddhism and Vedanta, though they arc 
rhe offsprings of the same mother, the Upamsadic 
Philosophy, though they arc fed by the same ideology, 
though they arc nurtured by the same terminology, 
though they are brought up in the same phraseology, 
and though they grow up in the same philosophical 
atmosphere, jet the Buddhist should regard the Vedanrin 
as a pagan (TJrthika) and the VedSntin should regard 
the Buodhift as an alien (Bihya). The I ITnavaua and 
the Svatantra-Vijhanavada arc philosophically respon¬ 
sible for this grave misunderstandin g Fortunately the 
Hiniyanifts were corrected by die Mahayinigts, but 
unfortunately no great Buddtuft was born to correct 
the error of Svu t antra-Vi juinavada. If one is really 
fond of this Txachchhanm*—terminology, then instead 
of dubbing Gaudapada as a Pnehehhanna-Bauddha, it 
wjll be far more appropriate for one to dub the Shunya- 
vadins and the Vtjtiinavadins as Prachdihanna-Vcdantins. 

We have seen that Gaudapada represents the 
best that is in Nagatjuna and Vasubandhu. While the 
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Buddhists either kept indifferent or outwardly professed 
to be, if not exactly the opponents of Vedanta, at 
least the followers of a faith different from that of 
Vedanta, it was the mission of Gaudapada to convince 
people including the Buddhists that his philosophy 
and also the Buddhist philosophy so far as it agreed 
with his own, were directly rooted in the Upanisads. 
Gaudapada’s impartial spirit is highly admirable. His 
attitude towards Buddha and Buddhists is one of 
love and even of respect. He extended his hand of 
friendship towards the Buddhists, but unfortunately 
the Buddhists did not respond. 

Bhavaviveka who flourished in the sixth century 
and was a junior contemporary of Gaudapada, in his 
Tarkajvala quotes approvingly from Gaudapada. 
Bhavaviveka is the first Buddhist to recognize the 
impartial spirit of Gaudapada. But he too, instead 
of directing his energy towards the bridging over of 
the chasm created by Dinnaga, drew his inspiration 
from Dinnaga and in his zeal of founding a new 
school, founded the Svatantra-Madhyamika school 
which wanted to support Shunyavada by means of 
independent logical arguments. Against this school, 
Buddhapalita founded the Prasangika-Madhyamika 
school which rejected all independent arguments. 

The seventh century gave rise to the Shunyavadins 
like Chandraklrti and Shanddeva, to the Svatantra- 
Vijnanavadin Dharmakirti and to the MImamsaka 
Kumarila. At that time Brahmana religion, culture 
and philosophy were undergoing a vigorous revival 
and the antagonism between Buddhism and Brahma¬ 
nism had much increased. Buddhistic Tantra degenerat¬ 
ing into Vama-marga was increasingly prevalent. 
Due to the changed economic, social and political 
condidons. Buddhism was loosing the patronage of 
the wealthy persons. Under the supervision of 
perverted monkdom the Buddhist monasteries were 
rapidly becoming nursaries of corrupdon. These 
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conditions badly required a Buddhist scholar who 
could have bridged over the gulf between Buddhism and 
Vedanta. But unfortunately none rose to the occasion. 

Chandrakirti bitterly criticized the Svatantra- 
Madhyamika School of Bhavaviveka and the Svatantra- 
Vijnanavada School of Dinnaga. But he too failed 
to imbibe the spirit of Gaudapada. Though there 
were enormous similarities between Gaudapada and 
Nagarj una, Chandraklrti completely ignored Gauda¬ 
pada. Thus he did positively nothing to bridge 
the chasm between Buddhism and Vedanta. 

Shantideva felt that it was not wise to keep 
silent on or leave undeveloped the conception of 
Reality. He therefore fervendy extolled the Bodhi- 
chitta. But he too failed to remark openly that 
Buddhism and Vedanta were the off-springs of the 
same philosophy. 

The need of the hour was some staunch Vijfiana- 
vadin who could revive and develop the philosophy 
of Vasubandhu and who could boldly proclaim that 
it was based on the Upanisads. But instead we 
had Dharmakirti, the Svatantra-Vijnanavadin who 
glorified the sin of Dinnaga and harped on the 
separatists tunes. The Naiyayika and the Mlmamsaka 
were the two major opponents of Buddhism in that 
time. Dharmakirti ruthlessly criticized both. To do 
that was no crime. j n f act Shankara and Sureshvara 
also bitterly ciriticized Mlmamsa. But nothing hap¬ 
pened to them. Dharmakirti ought to have accepted 
the philosophy of Vasubandhu and openly declared 
that it was based on the Upanisads. Then he could 
have well busied himself with his logic and with 
the criticism of Nyaya and Mlmamsa and other 
schools. A genius as he was, he ought to have 
corrected Dinnaga’s mistake by ousting the theory 
of momentariness from the realm of Reality anti 
restricting its application to phenomena only. Had he 
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done that Buddhism would not have met the late 
it did. But what he actually did was ro widen the 
t-idf between buddhism and Vedanta created by 
Difinaga and thus to hasten the doom of Buddhism 
in India. 

Dharmakirtds attack on Mima msa was so damaging 
that it provoked his contemporary Kunrfrik to write 
his voluminous Shloka-Vartika to refute Buddhism 
and defend Mimanisa. fn fact Kumirik is the first man 
who dealt effective blows after blows on Buddhism. 

The attacks of the Naiyayikas and of Kumirila, 
in their turn, gave rise in the eighth century' to Shiin- 
rarak^ta and Kamatushila who extensively refuted them 
anti criiieiKed all other schools prevalent in their time. 
Shantaraksita and KamakshTla also, like Dii'maga and 
Dbamukiiti, paid lip-homage to Vasubandhu by saying 
that so far as the ultimate reality was concerned, they 
were following in the footsteps of Vasubandhu , 1 but 
they too really undermined Vasubandhu’s philosophy 
mid repeated the Himalayan blunder of Dmnaga. They 
admix that there are many similarities between Bud¬ 
dhism and Vedanta and that the only error of Vedanta 
is that it declares Consciousness to be permanent,* 
Vedanta accepts the criticism of other schools by them 
so far as it docs not violate Vcdantic standpoint. 
Vedanta points out that a momentary vijfiana cannot 
be called self-luminous or real. Consciousness must 
be called, at least empirically, permanent for whatever is 
momentary is misery and whatever is permanent is bliss. 
Dialecticians of the first rank as Shaniarakpti and 
Kamdashik undoubtedly were, they could have saved 
the situation from taking a worse turn. 

Perhaps the atmosphere was so much full of hatred 
ini animosity that Shantaraksita and KamakshiJa 

1 Tultva-sarigrlu, 2084. 

S Ibid: 330. 
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could not even think of bridging the gulf. Shan- 
ratjira, of course, remarks that learned Brahmams 
have great respect for Buddha , 1 that :t true Brahmana 
is he who Has removed all sins (Vahitapapatvii 
Brahmanalj) and that such Brahmanas arc to dc found 
only in the religion of the Enlightened Sage . 2 But 
suc ' 1 receded inm [he background when instead 

ut real arguments dogmatic arguments and repartees 
• Aten came into the forefront, For example, die 
i lin’Jnisak.i said: Because Buddha taught his doctrine 
to fools and £hAdrift, therefore it is dear that his teach¬ 
ing was false like a counterfeit coin . 3 In fact, just as 
.1 herbal medicine which has been touched by the teeth 
of a mongoose removes, even when playfully used, all 
poison from a limit bitten by a snake, similarly any 
argument, whether Vcdic or secular, emanating from 
the mouth of a follower of the Veda removes all 
poisonous misconceptions of Buddhism* And the 
Buddhist retorted : Ia>ng time lias passed and women 
arc fickle by nature. So it is very difficult to ascertain 
the purity of the Bnihmana face.* The feeble and the 
ioDiLsh Brahim^ia, at [he very sight of the poisonous 
eyes or a Buddhlst-snake, cannot even breathe much less 
can lie think of setting it aside. Even a reasonable 
argument from ( he mouth of a follower of the Veda 
ug s ugly like a necklace or a string of beads placed 
on the feet.* Now, die result of all this was that 
J Ibid : 3512. 

* Ibid: 3589, 

1 Ihfd t 3227. 

* to trr qsrfwqhffc t 

^ffsttr (ri^r ^H^fvrclV tflfTO n 

TT SFlffitfiT ^WTfitflWtrrTO^r l| IE>iU : 5155-0 
1 ihtd: 3579 . 

* tt i 

t i ^ ETwflffT qrfstfij ri 
itrofirraTO 5 ijfw; msqffr jv*rr j 
■ f Wbfvq 5TKRTp|ViTfra?| 1 : ft Ibid : 3376-7. 
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iiuddliism could not resist the onslaught of Brahmanism 
and was ousted from the land of its birth. Shan- 
tarak$ita himself was forced to retire to Tibet where he 
called his disciple Kamala»hiia too. And with tiicm 
virtually ended the Buddhistic philosophy in India, 
Lhough a Buddhist scholar here and a Buddhist scholar 
there continued even upto a much later date. 

Then came the great Shankara in that very 
eighth century juft after Shantaraksita. He gave 
the find death-blow to Buddhistic philosophy, We 
liave seen that Shadkaw was greatly influenced by 
Buddhism. But the vital error of die Svatantra- 
vijhaiuvadins together with other tilings which 
degraded Buddhism rhanged the love and respect 
towards Buddhism shown by (hiudapada into the out¬ 
ward animosity and hatred exhibited by Shankar a. He 
lias nothing but bitter and strong remarks for Buddhism. 
We have seen that Shankar a does not criticize 
Shunyavada and teal Vijnanavada, Svatantra-Vijfla- 
navada is the only school ut Mahayaoa _ criticized 
an d rightly refuted by Shah kata. Why did Shaii- 
Ira to not refute Shunyavada and VijhanavaJa ? There 
are two hypotheses. It is said that on account of 
the mutual animosity, hatred and distrust, the Buddhists 
kept their rests secret from the non-Buddhists. It 
is also said that Rumania in order to know the 
essentials of Buddliism first became a Buddhist and 
studied in a Buddiiist monastery for years, It may 
be that the bhunyavada and the Vijfianavada texts 
were not available to Shankara. But there is another 
hypothesis which seems to be more probable when 
wc remember how faithfully and correctly Shuikara 
has presented Sarvastivoda and 5v.itnntra-Vijnan :ivada. 

Jt may be that Shadkara fully knew how similar 
hhunyavida and Vijnanavada were to his own Vedanta 
and that the differences were more or less a mailer 
of emphasis only. He also knew that the best in 
them was already preserved in GuudapiJa's and 
also in bis own philosophy. He also knew that 
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tiieir fundamental teachings could not be refuted 
because he himself accepted them. Shankara’s aim 
was to oust Buddhism. So he just dismissed Shunya- 
vada as nihilism by taking the word Shunya in its 
popular sense of negation and avoided Vijnanavada 
by taking it in the sense of Svatantra-Vijiianavada 
only. 

Most of the Post-Shankarites, following Shankara, 
do the same thing and repeat his arguments. But 
when Buddhism was ousted and the struggle died 
down, people began to think dispassionately about 
Buddhism. Thus we find some post-Shankarites 
remarking that if Shunyavada is not nihilism they 
have no quarrel with it for then it is merged in 
Vedanta, and if Vijnanavada is not subjectivism advocat¬ 
ing the reality of momentary vijnanas but is absolute 
idealism, they have no quarrel with it for then it also 
embraces Vedanta. We find in the same school an 
eminent person like Shriharsa openly admitting the 
similarities between Buddhism and Vedanta. 1 

Even in the present time Buddhism is generally 
misunderstood. We have tried to clear the misunder¬ 
standings about it and have pointed out that through¬ 
out it is rooted in Vedanta. Buddhism and Vedanta 
should now be viewed, not as two opposed systems, 
but only as different stages in the development of 
the same Upani?adic thought. 


1 Klundaoa, p. 21, 31, 61. 
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Society of Bengal* VqI. III No. fl, 1914). 

do 

... Chimvishuddhrpnik'APtosk (Ed. hy Pr- IL 
Sh:?ftji in the Journal by the Asiatic 
Society of Ben^d, IS98v 

do 

... Hiftjbihpnkamnj (E& by F. W. Thomas 
nod bL Ui in the j. R, A. S* 191S) 

GundrakTrti 

... PrasaiHiapuTft, the MidbyaJmfcaVTtti fedked 
by Poussin, Sc, Petefsbourg, 1903). 

do 

... Fragments from rise G mmentary on Gtatuh 
Sha^Ai fReeonftiPCEed by Pr. V r Bb.irta- 
chinM in his edit ion of the GuculijtutabJ. 

do 

Mxdhvamsk£vit£ni VI, J. O. It Madras, 
1929-33. 

Shamidtrva 

* bl Bodhicharylvarln (Hd. by Poussin* 1902). 

do 

* #i Shekel Samuchcbiya. 


Frdnika rancid .** IkK3hichjETlv3tira-p3DEtki(Ed- by Poussin, 
1902)* 

— MahlvansisGirfilaiiklni (EtL by 5, Levt 

PaiiS 1 ^ lf7 )- 

do _ s ttodhmttYsb borne (Given as tli*? Appetuilx 

!u the D&sliabhfljiiikasarm edited hy 
J. Raider, Paria, 1926). 

„ r Vi j fVinr i mir fie Ssrddhi-Vim.'ihj rtki with the 
author** own Commeatary (Ed* by S. 
Levi, Pbm, 1925). 
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YasiikunJELU Yijn.iyuniitrfc^^^ with 

SthirnmuFs GimmcrtTary (Ed- by S* 

Levi, Paris, 1925). 

do Abhidliirrtiikoshi (Ed, and Reftored inui 

Sanskrit by Pr. Rahulji, Benares, 1931). 

do ... TrLvabhlvAnirdeshj (ReconJtrurred by S. 

Mufcbopadbs^y^ Yishvabhiprati, 1939). 
MflitrcyanStha Mjdhylriuvihhiga with TTki (Ed. by S. 

Yumaguchi* Naguya 1934), 

DiAnigj ... Prsigmenrs Prom Dirtn^a (Ed. by H. N- 

Randle, Royal Asiatic Sod cry* London, 

1926), 


do 

do 

Pham 1 * bird 
do 

do 

do 

Ma norai ha rcsnlin 

DJiiimtocUm 

Shintarak^ita 

KanuLuhPa 
T. Suzuki 

T. Richard 


Pramlnisamnehehrip Chapter [ (Kecnn.^ 
trusted bv fl. R. Rin^iswamv Jyenger, 
Mysore Udverjity, 1930), 
Atastibjbn.iparlkfl.i (Hcron/Tmrt^d by N. 
Aiya^^vami Shaftn, Adyar Library, 1941). 

NySyabtndu (Ed. by P. Pertnnn, GicruEu, 

m9). 

Pramlpiivarrika (Ed. by Pc. Rahul Sankri- 
tviyana in rhe Journal of Bihar and 
Ornsa Research Society, Patna* Vul. 24, 
193R). 

Poml^Jirfmka-SYrtvrrfi (Ed. by Pr. Rahu] 
$unkriEyiyana p Rr-ib Makil, AILtiabuti, 
1943), 

Yidanylya with the Commentary of Shims- 
r^Lifcitii (EL bv Fa, Rdsui Sonksitylyeri.i, 
jJi.Q.R.S., VnE. XXI, 1935 and VoL 
XXII, 1936)* 

Ptarrdmrlniktrvftif (Ed. by Pr. Ralmlji, 

J.B.O,R s £„ Vola. 2L26 P 1930.1940). 

Nvavab indutikl (Ed. hy P. Pet erson , Calcutta, 

i my 

Tatmstflgfibfl (ErL by Pr- K- Krish- 
[umidmyi, Cukwird Oriental 5crksj 
Baroda, 1926), 

TatrvajiiiAgrahiap^nfikl (do) 

The Awakening of Faith in the Mahaylna 1 
(MLh£yii^a*h radd hOOpidts h fiftrtt of 
Ashvarrhofa; translated from the Chinese 
u. of PdfacniiiLtu^ Chicago, 1900). 

Ibid, Shanghai, 19B7. 
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The Questions of S.B.E., Voh. vxxv ft. xxxvz. 

King Milmda 

Th, STcherbaraky Buddhi* Logie, Vnh I ft: IT. 

do „* The Conception of Buddhift Nirvana, 

do The Central Coneepuon of Buddhism and 

the Meaning of the word 1 Disarms*. 
Yfltmkaimi Sogefl Syfttrtuie of Buddhistic Thought. 

D. T_ Suzuki Outlines of Muhlylru Buddhism 

Dl X Suzuki ..* Studies in the Luikavatira^dtnu 


Rhys Davids ... Buddhism : Iis History and iJr^raTurc. 
ti (.1 \aw (Edited by) Buddhistic .Studies. 

B, C. Law Volume The Indian Research Institute* Calcutta, 


(Part I) 
Paul Dahlkc 
Bbitttichjm 
Qldcnbcrg 
B. M. Birua 


lm 

Buddhism* 

.Ix. The Basic Concepcion of Buddhism- 
H++ Buddha. 

... Prolegomena to a History of Buddhistic 
Philosophy. 


Mcgovera ... Manual of Buddhism 

Mrs. Rhys Davids A Manual of Buddhism- 
Poussin *„ The Way to Nirvina. 

Coomaruwamy ... Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism 
S. Mukherji Buddhlft Philosophy of Universal Flux. 

M. Vvintcrniu! _ History of Indian Literature, V- IL 


yedAnta 


Eleven Principle ... 
Upani^ads 

Bh^gavqdglrg 
Gaud tpUlchirya 

do 

Shankarachirya ... 

do 

do <■■* 

do 

do 


Gita Press, Gorakhpur. 

Gira Preas, Gorakhapur. 

MIAdukya-Kirikls (Grea Press, Gorakhpur). 

The Agamashiitra of Gaudjpada ffii hy 
Mm* Pi- V. BhjittflChArya* Caleucti Univer¬ 
sity, 1943 ). 

Shariraka-Bha^va (Ed, by N. I- Shs^tri, 
Nhnaya Sagar Press* Bombay, 1 ^ 27 }* 

Isha-Bh^ya (Gita Press, Gomkhapur), 
Prashni-Jihl?p (Do). 

KViut-Bh^.yn {Do}, 

Kifhi-Bhl^p (Do). 
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do 

„„ Mundiki-Bb&fya (Do), 

do 

MiSngQkya^Kidka-Bh^yaCDo). 

do 

... TsuttMyB'Bhljya (Do). 

do 

Atrareya-Bh^m (Do). 

do 

... Cbhindogya-Bhl|^4 (Do), 

do 

*** BpicHranyaka-BMjya (Do). 

do 

«h Shvclishvatara-Bha^ya (Do)* 

do 

fc .. Minor Worka of ShaAkarfcMrya 


and II (Ashtekar and Ok Poona). 

Ma^dana Mi^hra Hrahmistddhx (Ed, bv Mm. Prof. S- Kuppu- 
swimi Midfas* 1937). 

SurcshvariichiirVa ... Nai^kamwasiddht (Ed. by Prof. M. HInyift- 
rta, Bombay, 1925). 

do .... Brhadara^yaka-Bliliya^Vlrtilca, 

[ r ik i nupldle hi ry.r PaflchapSdika (Ed. by Rama SbaJIrl, Yizia- 

nagram Series, Barwraa, 1S91). 

Pnikashuunnn ... FaRcbapadiklviviraiu (Ed. by Rasm Shaftrl, 
Vizianagram Series [kmaras 1b92), 

Vimtikritmaii * e , Ij^iddhi (Bd, by Prof. M. Hiriyimu, 
Eiroda* 1933). 

Skrilmrfa ... Kb^d^^kbandiikli^dyfl (Ed- by Pi. Chandi- 

pra&dd Sbuklj, Achyuta Karyidaya, 


do ■ *, NaS^dhadurfra (Niriuyaaagar Proa* 

Bombay). 

Chic^ikbadiiiya ... Commentary on tht Rhandana (BirtaraS Ed.). 

Cbilaulcbacbarya ... Tartvapradlpika or Chitsukhr (psjirruya^agir 
PrefiSp Bombay, 1931). 

Madb13.tQ1.ian4 Advaicaaiddhi (Bombay Ed.)* 

Saiamd 

Vsehaspiii Mhhra BhSmad (Nkrtaynsagir Press. Bombay), 

AmaJaxunda ... Kulpaearu (do)! 

A p pay a DikjEU ... Paris mla (do)* 

do ... Sidb^bde^tiasjmgi^lw (Achyuca KaryiJaya, 

BanariLs). 

Sm-affilrmamuni ... SaAk^cpa-Shlrlraku, 

Vidyarariya PaAehadiski. 

do ... BfhaLliranyakjii? 3 rfiku!ln (Achyuta Karya* 

bya > Baruras). 

do Vivira^apnimcyasangraha (do). 
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Arrnidajdina ai , Tarkaiarigrxha (EtL by Mr- Tripathi)* 

PraUsliimndi VcdlntAsIddhlnt^amklvuH (Adlyuti Karya- 

kya, Batura*). 

Sadlnarirk Yati lfcl Advajtabrahmasiddhi (Calcutta, 1 ffiJO), 

Gangidharendra +Ia SvSrSjyaiiddhL 
Saras vatl 


SatHimnda *.■ PrarptfmtmthinraimnJ (Achynf a Karplap- 

Baturas}* 

bJirahirf Svlm] Indfuslra 

G, TUibauf The VcdSnta.-dlfjas with die commentaries of 

Shanfc.ira and RlmUnufi (ftng. Tt.i S B.R)t 
SOrvrsnlrSvana ... BlilrrmJ (S3 eras 1 - 4 } Eng. Tr* 

Sbteri 

(ranglnith,! JhA ShKdkara VctUnta, 

Kokileahvax ShaJtrt The Introduction to Advaita Philoisrjphy. 

T. MahadCTfian <*. TIic Philosophy of Advaira. 

M. N. Sirkar The System of Vcdlntic Thought and 

Culture, 


H, L Arrep 
S. K. Das' 

A, C Mukcrji 
V. $* Urquhjit 
Bel velbu 
V. S. Ghate 


Tins Philosophy of YogHvisi^jha. 

... A Sn*dy of tire Yedinta, 

The Nature of Self, 

— The Vedlnm and Modern Thought 
iit Vedanta Philosophy. 

.... The Vedanta (A Comparative account of 
Shanks n Ramanuja, Nhnbirka* M^dhva 
and Valkbbi). 























































